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PREFACE. 


Tue Text of this edition of the Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar has been constituted according to my best 
judgment, and that best judgment has excluded all emenda- 
tions of my own. The Notes owe much to preceding edit- 
ors; it would be affectation to say that they owe everything. 
The Introductory Essay is intended, as the whole book is in- 
tended, for beginners in Pindar, and much of the earlier part 
has been transferred frotn a series of semi-popular lectures, the 
sources of which I could not always indicate with exactness, 
even if it were worth while. The Metrical Schemes are due 
to the generosity of Dr. J. H. Hziyrica Scamipt, who kindly 
placed at my disposal the MS. of his unpublished Pindar. In 
these schemes the comma indicates regular caesura or diaere- 
sis, the dot, shifting caesura or diaeresis. The other points 
are sufficiently explained in the Introductory Essay. In or- 
der to facilitate the rhythmical recitation of the text, I have 
indicated the stressed/syilables by an inferior dot wherever it 
seemed advisable, the simple indication of the céAa not being 
sufficient, according to my experience with classes in Pindar. 
This has added much to the trouble of proof-reading, and I 
owe especial thanks to Mr. C. W. H. Mizzzr, Fellow of the 
Johns Hopkins University, for his eareful revision of text 
and schemes in this. regard. My friend and colleague, Pro- 
fessor C. D. Mornis, has done me the inestimable favor of ex- 
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amining the Notes and the Introductory Essay, and the treat- 
ment of every ode is much indebted to his candid criticism, 
his sound scholarship, and his refined taste. Mr. Gonzatzuz 
Lopes, Scholar of the Johns Hopkins University, has light- 
ened, in thankworthy measure, the task of preparing the In- 
dexes; and Dr. ALrrep Emxrson, Lecturer on Classical Archae- 
ology, has aided me in the selection of the illustrations, most 
of which are reproduced from the admirable work of Percy 
Garpner, “Types of Greek Coins.” Every effort has been 
made to secure typographical accuracy, and in the last stage 
of the revision Professor Drister’s practised eye and wide 
knowledge have been of great service in bringing about such 
degree of correctness as this edition presents. 


Basit L. GinpERSLEEVE. 
Jouns Horxins University, Banrmors, 
January 1, 1885. 


A new edition of this work having been called for, I have 
gladly availed myself of the opportunity thus afforded of correct- 
ing a number of slips and oversights. In the search for minor 
errors, which are not less vexatious to the scholar because they 
are minute, I owe much to the keen vision of my friend, Pro- 
fessor Mirron W. Humpureys, late of the University of 
Texas, now of the University of Virginia, and I desire to ex- 
press my warmest thanks to proof-readers and compositors for 
their patience and courtesy under a long\and heavy strain. 


Ze ord Bo G: 


Jouns Hopkins University, Bavrimorg, 
April 1, 1890. 
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THE names of Pindar’s parents are variously given. If we 
follow the prevalent statement, he was the son of Daiphantos; 
and his son, in turn, after established Greek usage, 
bore the name Daiphantos. His brother, of uncer- 
tain name, was a mighty hunter, and much given to athletic 
sports, and this has suggested the unfailing parallel of Amphion 
and Zethos. The names of his mother, Kleodike (or Kleidike), 
of his wife, whether Timoxene or Megakleia, his daughters, 
Protomache and Eumetis, have an aristocratic ring, for there 
were aristocratic names in antiquity as in modern times. 
There is no reason for mythologizing Kleodike, Timoxene, 
Megakleia. As well allegorize Aristeides, Perikles, Demos- 
thenes, because their names happen to fit their fortunes. But 
Pindar’s aristocratic origin rests on surer foundations, and we 
have good reason for calling him an Aigeid (P. 5, 69-71). 
Pindar an What the relations were between the Theban and 

Aigeid. the Spartan Aigeidai is a matter of lively discussion. 
It is enough for understanding Pindar that it was an ancient 
and an honored house, and that Pindar was in every fibre an 
aristocrat. This explains his intimacy with men of rank, and 
his evident connection with the priesthood—the stronghold 
of the aristocracy. To his aristocratic birth, no less than to 
his lofty character, was due his participation in the Oeoééa, 
or banquet of the gods at Delphi—an honor which was per- 
petuated in his family; and the story that he was a priest of 
Magna Mater is confirmed by his own words (P. 3, 77-79), if 
not suggested by them. 
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Pindar was born at Thebes, the head of Boeotia—Doeotia, 

a canton hopelessly behind the times, a slow canton, as the 
nimble Attics would say, a glorious climate for eels, 
but a bad air for brains. Large historical views are 
not always entertained by the cleverest minds, ancient and 

modern, transatlantic and cisatlantic; and the annals of poli- 

tics, of literature, of thought, have shown that out of the 

depths of crass conservatism and proverbial sluggishness 

come, not by any miracle, but by the process of accumulated 

force, some of the finest intelligences, some of the greatest 

powers, of political, literary, and especially religious life. 

Modern illustrations might be invidious, but modern illustra- 

tions certainly lie very near. Carriére compares Boeotia with 

Austria and the Catholic South of Germany at the close of 

the eighteenth century, with their large contributions to the 

general rise of culture in song and music. If such parallels 

are not safe, it may be safe to adduce one that has itself been 

paralleled with the story of the Island of the Saints, and to call 

attention to the part that the despised province of Cappadocia 

played in the history of the Christian Church. A Cappado- 

-cian king was a butt in the time of Cicero; the Cappadocians 
were the laughing-stock of the Greek anthology, and yet there 

are no prouder names in the literary history of the Church than 

the names of the Cappadocian fathers, Basil and the Gregories. 

But, apart from this, Boeotia has been sadly misjudged. 

Pindar, Pelopidas, and Epameinondas were not all, nor yet 

the mpéoPeipa Kwradwy copay of the Acharnians. There is no 

greater recommendation of the study of Greek lyric poetry 

than this—that it enfranchises the reader from Athenian 

prejudice and Athenian malice, while Athens herself is not 

less dear than before. Pindar, then, was an aristocrat in a 

canton’ that a modern census-taker might have shaded with 

select and special blackness. Himself born at Thebes, his 


Boeotia. 





> Of course it may be said that Pindar was a Boeotian only in name, 
not in blood—belonging, as he did, to the old pre-Boeotian stock; but 
as he himself accepts the name with the responsibility (Bowwria vc), we 
need go no further. 
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parents are said to have come to the city from an outlying 
northwestern deme, Kynoskephalai, a high hill overlooking the 
Pindar SWamp Hylike. Of his infancy we know nothing. 
- bg The tale that bees distilled honey on his lips is told 
phalai. , é 

over and over of the childhood of poets and philoso- 

phers. Won sine dis animosus infans, we are as ready to be- 
lieve to be true of him as of any other great man. Of course 
he enjoyed the-advantage of an elaborate training. Perhaps 
Boeotians trained even more than did the Athenians. The flute 
he learned at home, and it is supposed that at a later period 
he enjoyed the instructions of Lasos of Hermione, 
the regenerator of the dithyramb; although it must 
be noted that the Greeks have an innocent weakness for con- 
necting as many famous names as possible in the relation of 
teacher and pupil. The statement imposes on nobody. One 
goes to school to every great influence. — It is only honest to 
say, however, that if Pindar studied under Lasos he was either 
an ungrateful scholar or underrated his indebtedness to his 
master. Unfortunately the jibbing pupils are sometimes the 
best, and the teacher’s fairest results are sometimes gained by 
the resistance of an active young mind. Atall events, Pindar 
has very little to say abont training in his poems, much about 
native endowment, which was to him, as an aristocrat, largely 
hereditary. We may therefore dismiss Pindar’s teachers— 
Skopelinos, Apollodoros, Agathokles. It is enough for us to 
know or to divine that he was carefully trained, and had to 
submit to the rude apprenticeship of genius. First a drill- 
master for others, then a composer on his own account, he 
had to work and wait. His great commissions did not come 
until he had won a national naine. Goethe has commended, 
as others had done before and others have done since, the 
counsel of noble women to all who seek the consummation of 
art, the caput artis, decere. Korinna—the story is at least well 
invented—Pindar’s fellow-student, not his teacher, 
gave him a great lesson. In his first poem, he had 
neglected to insert myths. Admonished of this omission by 
Korinna, and remembering that his monitress was herself fa- 

Nb 
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mous for her handling of the myth, he crowded his next hymn 
with mythological figures —the fragment is still preserved 
(II. 1, 2)—whereupon she said, with a smile: “One ought to 
sow with the hand, not with the whole sack” (rm xeupl dety 
oreipey GAA poy AW TO OvAdKw). It is unnecessary to em- 
phasize the feminine tact of the advice. On another occasion 
Korinna is said to have blamed Pindar for having used an 
Attic word. This, also, is not a bad invention. It accords 
with the conservative character of woman; it accords with 
the story that Korinna won a victory over Pindar by the 
familiar charm of her Boeotian dialect as well as by the beauty 
of her person, a beauty not lost in the picture at Tanagra, 
which represented her in the act of encircling her head with 
a fillet of victory. Aelian, an utterly untrustworthy scribbler, 
adds that Pindar, in the bitterness of his heart, called his suc- 
cessful rival aswine. If Pindar used the phrase at all, it must 
be remembered that Bowria ic (O. 6, 90) was a common ex- 
pression—half spiteful, half sportive—and that the moral 
character of the swine stood higher with the Greeks than it 
stands with us. The swine-woman of Phokylides, who was 
neither good nor bad, was not the sow of the Old Testament 
or the New. The Grecks were brotherly to the lower animals. 
Bull, cow, heifer, cock, ass, dog, were at all events not beneath 
the level of the highest poetry. 

Encouraged, perhaps, by Korinna’s success, a younger poet- 
ess, Myrtis, attempted to cope with Pindar. She was inglori- 
ously defeated, and sharply chidden by Korinna, 
with the sweet inconsistency of her sex. 

Pindar was twenty years old when he composed the tenth 
Pythian in honor of Hippokleas of Thessaly. This poem, as 
Pindar’s ear- the firstling of Pindar’s genius, has a special inter- 
liest poem. est; but it requires determined criticism to find in 
it abundant evidence of the crudeness of youth. If Pindar 
was twenty years old at the time when he composed the tenth 

Dateof Pythian, and the tenth Pythian was written in hon- 

his birth. oy of a victory gained Pyth. 22 (0). 69, 3=502 B.c.), 
Pindar must have been born in 522 B.c, A close contempo- 


Myrtis. 
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rary of Aischylos (born 525 3.c.), Pindar suggests a compari- 
son with the great Athenian; but no matter how many ex- 
ternal resemblances may be found, nay, no matter how many 
fine sentiments and exemplary reflections they may have in 
common, the inner dissidence remains." One question always 
arises when the Mapa@wvouayne and Pindar are compared, 
and that is the attitude of the Theban poet during the Persian 
Pindarana “2? Was Pindar in thorough sympathy with the 
the Persian party of the Theban nobility to which he belonged 

by birth, by training, by temperament, or was he a 
friend of the national cause—as it is safe to call a cause after 
it has been successful? Within the state there seems to be no 
question that Pindar was a thoroughpaced aristocrat, and those 
who think they have noticed greater liberality in the middle of 
his life have to acknowledge that he became more rigid towards 
the close. Without the state his imagination must have been 
fired by the splendid achievements of the Hellenes, and his re- 
ligious sense must have been stirred by the visible working of 
the divine power in setting up and putting down. He could 
not but be proud of the very victories that told against his 
own country, and yet there is no note in all his poems that 
shows the kinship that reveals itself in Simonides. The story 
that the famous fragment in praise of Athens brought upon 
him the displeasure of his countrymen, which they manifested 
by the imposition of a heavy fine, reimbursed twofold by the 
Athenians—this story, with all its variations, the statue, the 
mpoevia, has not escaped the cavils of the critics, and does 
not, in any case, prove anything more than a generous recog- 
nition of the prowess of an alien state, if, after all, anything 
Greek could be alien to a man so fully in sympathy with all 


1“ Both Aeschylus-and Pindar speak of Etna in volcanic eruption. But 
Aeschylus—thoroughly Greek in this—fixes our thought on the scathe 
done to man’s labor. Pindar gives a picture of natural grandeur and 
terror (P. 1, 20). The lines on the eclipse of the sun [fr. VII. 4] are 
sublime. But it is not the moral sublimity of Aeschylus. Pindar never 
rises into the sphere of titanic battle between destiny and will. He is 
always of the earth, even when he is among the gods.” —Jxss. 
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that made Greece what it was. For in the sense that he loved 
all Greece, that he felt the ties of blood, of speech, above all, 
the ties of religion, Pindar was Panhellenic. The pressure of 
the barbarian that drew those ties tighter for Greece general- 
ly, drew them tighter for him also; but how? We are in dan- 
ger of losing our historical perspective by making Pindar feel 
the same stir in the same way as Aischylos. If he had, he 
would not have been a true Theban; and if he had not been 
a true Theban, he would not have been a true Greek. The 
man whose love for his country knows no local root, is a man 
whose love for his country is a poor abstraction; and it is no 
discredit to Pindar that he went honestly with his state in the 
struggle. It was no treason to Medize before there was a 
Greece, and the Greece that came out of the Persian war was a 
very different thing from the cantons that ranged themselves 
on this side and on that of a quarrel which, we may be sure, 
bore another aspect to those who stood aloof from it than it 
wears in the eyes of moderns, who have all learned to be Hel- 
lenic patriots. A little experience of a losing side might aid 
historical vision. That Pindar should have had an intense ad- 
miration of the New Greece, should have felt the impulse of the 
grand period that followed Salamis and Plataia, should have 
appreciated the woe that would have come on Greece had the 
Persians been successful, and should have seen the finger of 
God in the new evolution of: Hellas—all this is not incompat- 
ible with an attitude during the Persian war that those who 
see the end and do not muderstana the beginning may not 
consider respectable. 

The life of a lyric poet was uate a life of travel. Arion 
is the type of a wanderer, Ibykos and Simonides journeyed 
far and wide, and although we must not suppose 
that Pindar went whithersoever his song went, he 
was not a home-keeping man. His long sojourn in Sicily is 
beyond a doubt. Aigina must have been to him a second 
home. Journeys to Olympia, to Delphi, to Nemea, are cer- 
tain. If he studied under Lasos, he must have studied at 
Athens, and it is likely that he was familiar with many parts 


Travels. 
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of Greece, that he went as far north as Macedon, as far south 
as Kyrene. Everywhere he was received with respect, with 
veneration. Myths were woven about him as about 
few poets, even in myth-loving Greece. Not only 
did the princes of earth treat him as their peer, but the 
gods showed him distinguished honor. The Delphic priests, 
as we have seen, invited him to the Seogéma as a euest of the 
divinities, and, more than this, Pan himsclf sang a poem of 
Pindar’s, and Pindar returned thanks for the honor in the 
parthenion beginning *Q Tay. Of a piece with this story is 
the other that Pindar had a vision of a walking statue of 
Magna Mater, and it is needless to say that Magna Mater, 
Pan, and the rest are all combinations from various allusions 
in his poems. Unworthy of critical examination as they are, 
such stories are not to be passed by in silence, because they 
reflect the esteem in which the poet was held. 

The death of Pindar, as well as his life, was a fruitful theme. 
The poet prayed for that which was best for man. The god,— 
Ammon, or Apollo,—sent him death on the lap of his favorite 
Theoxenos,—according to one legend, in the theatre at Argos, 
according to another, in the gymnasium. His bones, how- 
ever, rested in Thebes. Persephone—or was it Demeter ?— 

Death of @ppeared to him in vision, and reproached him with 

Pindar. not having celebrated her in song, her alone of all 
the deities, and she prophesied at the same time that he would 
soon make up for his shortcomings when he should be with 
her. In less than ten days Pindar had gone to “the black- 
walled house of Phersephona” (O. 14, 20), daughter of Demeter. 
After his death he appeared in vision to an aged kinswoman, 
and repeated a poem on Persephone, which she wrote down after 
she awoke, as Coleridge did Kubla Khan, and thus preserved 
it for after-times. The time of Pindar’s death is very uncer- 

aha tain. It is commonly supposed that he lived to an 

Pindar’s advanced age. Some make him die at eighty; oth- 
death ers sce no proof of his having gone beyond sixty- 
six. One prudent soul, with wise reserve, says he did not live 
to see the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. The latest poem 


Myths 
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that we can date certainly is O. 4 (Ol. 82, 452 B.c.), but P. 8 
is often assigned to 450 B.c. 

Sundry apophthegms are attributed to Pindar. Most of 
them show the aloofness, so to speak, of his character. 

Apoph- ‘‘ What is sharper than a saw? Calumny.” “ What 

thegms. wilt thou sacrifice to the Delphic god? <A paean.” 
““Why dost thou, who canst not sing, write songs? The 
shipbuilders make rudders but know not how to steer.” 
‘“‘Simonides has gone to the courts of the Sicilian tyrants. 
Why hast thou no desire to do the same? I wish to live for 
myself, not for others.” These expressions at least repro- 
duce the temper of the man as conceived by antiquity. Such 
a self-contained personage could never have made himself 
loved by a wide circle. Admired he was without stint, often 
without true insight. The reverence paid his genius was 
manifested in many ways. Familiar to all is the story that 
when Thebes was pillaged and destroyed by the Macedonian 
soldiery, the house of Pindar was spared’ by the express or- 
der of Alexander the Great, whose ancestor he had celebrated 
in song (fr. VIII. 3). 

1% 

The poems on which Pindar’s fame chiefly rests are the 
éruvixca, or Songs of Victory, composed in celebration of suc- 
cesses gained at the great national games. It is 
true that these poems constituted only one phase 
of his work, but they are the most important, the 
most characteristic, of all. Else they had not alone survived 
entire. They were more popular than the others, says Eusta- 
thios, because they addressed themselves more to human in- 
terests, the myths were fewer, and the obscurity was less. 
But these reasons, which are strange to us now, do not account 
for the survival. That which embodies the truest, inliest life 
of a people comes down, the rest perishes and passes over into 
new forms. Antique epos, antique tragedy, the Old Attic 
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1«“The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus when temple and tow’r 
Went to the ground.”—Mrrron. 
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comedy, the éevixea of Pindar—for these there is no Avatar, 
and they live on; and yet it would not be doing justice to 
the rare genius of Pindar to judge him by the émevixea alone, 
and fortunately the fragments of the other poems that remain 
are long enough to justify a characteristic, or at all events 
long enough to vindicate his versatility. The Pindar of 
Opnvoc, brdpxnpa, oxo, is the Pindar of the éruvisea, but 
now his mood is sweeter, tenderer, now brighter and more 
sportive, than in the éxevixca. 

But a rapid enumeration must suffice here. The Pindaric 
fragments are arranged under the following heads: 1. “Yuvou, 

Fragments. the fundamental notion of which is praise («Aéoc). 

Ldpvo. The fragment of the 8pvoc that called forth the 
counsel of Korinna suggests a «héog in every line. 2. Maudvec. 
The Doric name (Ilaav=Mawv) shows a Doric origin, and 
the rhythms were Dorian (reraypévyn sai cwdpwy 
Movoa, says Plutarch). The theme is either 
petition or thanksgiving. Pindar’s paeans are mainly on 
Apollo, to whom, with his sister Artemis, the paean originally 
was exclusively addressed. The paean seldom had orchestic 
accompaniment, and so forms a contrast to 3. ‘Yropyfpara, 
in which the dancing is prominent, and in 
which there is a close correlation between the 
theme and the orchestic movement. The greatest master of 
this mimetic composition was Simonides of Keos, airo¢ atrot 
Kpareoroc. The hyporchemata were more secular than the 
paean, and represented the exuberant joy of the festival. 
Pindar composed a hyporchema in honor of Hieron, of which 
we have fragments; and famous is the passage also from the 
hyporchemata touching the eclipse of the sun, 4. Of zpooddcca, 
or processional songs with flute accompaniment, 
Pindar composed two books, the most consid- 
erable fragment of which was prepared for a zopumh to Delos, 
the others for a wow to Delphi. 5. THap6évia, with flute 
accompaniment in the Dorian mood for chorus- 
es of virgins in honor of gods, as Apollo or Pan, 
in the fragments of Pindar; or of men, as Hieron (P. 2, 19). 


2. jwataves. 


3. UropxypLata. 


4. mpooddia. 


5. mwapSevia. 
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6. ’Eyxopea are laudatory poems in the widest sense. In a 
narrower sense they are songs sung at the Dorian 
xwomoc in honor of distinguished men, and evi- 
dently it would often be difficult to tell an émuvixcoy from an 
éyxwpuov. 7. Tapoiva, or “ drinking-songs,” of which the 
7. wapotna, TKd\ca, or rather oxoded,’ were sung by individ- 
oxohtd. yals at banquets. The name is puzzling, and 
has been variously explained in ancient and in modern times; 
the “obliquity” of the oxodwy being referred now to the 
zigzag way in which the song was passed on from singer to 
singer, now to the character of the rhythm. Engelbrecht, the 
most recent investigator, maintains that it was a generic name 
for the lighter Aiolian (Terpandrian) composition in contra- 
distinction to the gravity of the epic. As developed in litera- 
ture the skolia were brief, pithy songs, almost epigrammatic. 
The themes were love, wine, the philosophy of life, the stirring 
scenes of history. Clement of Alexandreia compares them 
oddly, but not ineffectively, with the psalms. The most fa- 
mous of all the Greek cxodcd is that of Kallistratos in honor 
of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, the slayers of Hipparchos 
(év poprov kdadi 7d Erdoc gophow). Béckh thinks that Pindar 
developed the cxoAcdy and put it into a choral form, the chorus 
dancing while the singer was singing. All which is much 
disputed.” The fragments that we have are dactylo-epitrite. 
One of them is referred to in the introduction to O. 13. 
8. The dithyramb (d0tpapyoc)—a half-dozen etymologies 
might be given, each absurder than the other— 
is a hymn to Iakchos (Bakchos), the mystic god, 
whose more mundane side is expressed by the name Dionysos. 
It is a fragment of one of Pindar’s dithyrambs that preserves 
to us the memorable encomium of Athens: 


6. éyxopia. 


8. S:0vpapBor. 


> \ \ SES , a SS 
® ral Aurapal Kat toarépavor kal doidipor, 
“EdAdSos Epecopa, Krewal ’APGvar, Saipdvioy mroAteOpov. 





1See A. G. ENceLBREcHT, De Scoliorum Poesi, Vienna, 1882, p. 20. 
2? EINGELBRECHT, |. c. p. 95. 
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9. Yet one more department must be mentioned—one in which 
Pindar attained the highest excellence. Simonides, his rival, 
touched tenderer chords in the Opyjvoc, or “lament,” and the 
fragment that tells of Danaé’s lullaby to Perseus, 
the noble tribute to those who died at Thermopylai, 
are among the most precious remains of Greek poetry. But 
Pindar’s Opyv0r struck a higher key, and at the sound of his 
music the gates of the world beyond roll back. The poet 
becomes a hierophant. 


9. Opfvos. 


IIL. 


A song of victory is as old as victory itself, and only younger 
than strife, “the father of all things.” The unrenowned ér- 
THEME, Oopexyac adexrwp, spoken of by Pindar, chanted his 

The own epinikion before the flood. Old songs of vic- 
Epinikion. tory are familiar to us from the Bible—Miriam’s 
song, Deborah’s song, the chorals of virgins that sang “ Saul 
hath slain his thousands, but David his ten thousands.” Pin- 
dar himself mentions the old pédo¢g of Archilochos, a hymn 
on the heroes of the games, Herakles and Iolaos, the rjvehia 
cadXivexoc, the “See the conquering hero comes,” which was 
zhanted by the victor’s friends in default of any special epind- 
kion. No one who has read the close of the Acharnians of 
Aristophanes is likely to forget it. 

There were singers of epinikia before Simonides and Pindar, 
but we shall pass over the obscure predecessors of these two 
princes of Hellenic song, to whom the full artistic develop- 
ment of the lyric chorus was peculiarly due, pausing only to 
point out to the beginner in Pindar, who is ordinarily more 
familiar with the tragic chorus than with any other, the funda- 
mental difference between tragic and lyric. The tragic chorus 
has been called the ideal spectator, the spectator who repre- 
sents the people. It is the conscience, the heart of the people. 
In the best days of the drama the chorus follows every turn 

Lyric Of the action, heightens every effect of joy or sorrow 

chorus. by its sympathy, rebukes every violation of the sa- 
ered law by indignant protest or earnest appeal to the powers 
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above. If the coryphacus or head man speaks, he speaks as 
the representative of the whole. 

But in Pindar the chorus is the mouthpiece of the poet, 
and does not represent the people except so far as Pindar, 
Mouthpiece through the chorus, expresses the thought of the 
ofthe poet. Greeks and reflects their nationality. In the tragic 
chorus old men and young maidens, hardy mariners and cap- 
tive women are introduced; but under all the dramatic pro- 
prieties of expression, we see the beating of the Greek heart, 
we hear the sound of the Greek voice. In Pindat’s epinikion 
we never forget Pindar. 

The victories in honor of which these epinikia were com- 
posed gave rise to general rejoicing in the cantons of the vic- 
tors, and a numerous chorus was trained to celebrate duly 
the solemn festivity. This public character brought with it 
Scope ofthe 2 grander scale, a more ample sweep, and the epini- 
Epinikion. Zion took a wider scope. It is not limited to one 
narrow line of thought, one narrow channel of feeling. There 
is festal joy in the epznzkion, wise and thoughtful counsel, the 
uplifting of the heart in ‘prayer, the inspiration of a fervent 
patriotism ; all these, but none of them constitutes its charac- 
ter. That character is to be sought in the name itself. The. 
epinikion lifts the temporary victory to the high level of the 
eternal prevalence of the beautiful and the good over the foul 
and the base, the victor is transfigured into a glorious person- 
ification of his race, and the present is reflected, magnified, 
illuminated in the mirror of the mythic past. Pindar rises 
to the height of his great argument. A Theban of the The- 
bans, an Aigeid, a Kadmeian he is, and continues to be, but 
the games were a pledge and a prophecy of unity, and in the 
epinikia Pindar is national, is Panhellenic. From the summit 
of Parnassos he sweeps with impartial eye the horizon that 
bounds Greek habitation. Far in the west lies Sicily, “the 


Panhetlens TiCh,” with Syracuse, “the renowned, the mighty 
ism of the city,” “sacred pale of warrior Ares,” “of heroes and 
Epinikion. 


of horses clad in iron, foster-mother divine,” and ‘‘ the 
fair-built citadel of Akragas, abode of splendor, most beauti- 
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ful among the cities of men, abiding-place of Persephone,” 
and Kamarina, watered by the Hipparis, with its “ storied 
forest of stedfast dwellings,” and Himera with its hot springs, 
haunted by the nymphs, and Aitna, “all the year long the 
nurse of biting snow.” He looks across the firth to Italy, to 
the land of the Epizephyrian Lokrians, and from his height 
“bedews the city of brave men with honey.” Then, turning 
southward, he descries Libya, “the lovely third stock of the 
mainland,” where “Queen Kyrene” “unfolds her bloom.” 
Eastward then to Rhodes, “child of Aphrodite and bride of 
the sun,” to Tenedos, “resonant with lute and song.” Now 
home to Greece and Argos, ‘city of Danaos and the fifty 
maidens with resplendent thrones,” “the dwelling of Hera,” 
“meet residence for gods, all lighted up with valorous deeds.” 
Long does his gaze linger on Aigina, no eyesore to him, how- 
ever it may be to the Peiraieus. One fourth of the epinikia 
have for their heroes residents of that famous island which 
Pindar loved with all the love of kindred. “ Nor far from 
the Charites fell her lot,” “this city of justice,” “this island 
that had reached unto the valorous deeds of the Aiakidai,” 
“her fame perfect from the beginning,” “the hospitable 
Doric island of’ Aigina.” Yet he is not blind to the merits 
of Aigina’s foe. Every one knows by heart the words that 
earned him the great reward. In the dithyramb Athens 
is "EAdcoe Eperopa, Kecvai “A@avac: in the epinikia she is 
“the fairest prelude for founding songs.” His glance takes 
in with rapid sweep Lakedaimon and Thessaly. “ If Lakedai- 
mon is prosperous, Thessaly is happy; the race of one, even 
Herakles, ruleth both.” Nearer he comes, now to “famed” 
Opus, now to Orchomenos by the waters of Kephissos, land 
of steeds, dwelling-place of the Charites, and then his eye 
rests in brooding love on Thebes, the theme of his earliest 
song, “ Thebes of the seven gates, mother mine, Thebes of the 
golden shield.” 

It is evident, then, that the theme was no narrow one, that 
all that was best, highest, most consecrated, all the essential 
Hellenism in Pindar had ample scope. And now, even to 
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those who know nothing of Pindar, except by the hearing of 
the ear, the great games of Greece have been brought nearer 
by the recent excavations at Olympia, and the brilliant scene 

of the Olympian festival is more vivid than ever to 
“the imagination. We see the troops of pilgrims 
and the hosts of traffickers wending their way to the banks 
of the Alpheios, the rhetorician conning his speech, the poet 
hugging his roll of verse, the painter nursing his picture, all 
seeking gold or glory at the festival. Few landscapes so fa- 
miliar now as the plain of Pisa, with its sacred river and his 
mischievous brother, Kladeos. The fancy can clothe the Altis 
again with the olive, and raise sunny Kronion to its pristine 
height, and crown it with the shrine to which it owes its 
name. We see again temples and treasure-houses, the flashing 
feet of the runners, the whirlwind rush of the chariots, the 
darting of the race-horses, the resolute faces of the men who 
ran in armor, the gleaming flight of the javelins, the tough per 
sistence of the wrestlers, each striving to put off on his antago- 
nist the foulness of defeat. The scene is lighted up by the mid- 
month moon, and the revolving Horai seem to have brought 
back the music of the past to which they danced more than 
two thousand years ago. Everything that has been brought to 
light in Olympia has brought with it new light for the scene, 
for the games. The Hermes of Praxiteles is henceforth for 
us the impersonation of the youthful athlete, whose 
physical prowess has not made him forget tender- 
ness and reverence. The Nike of Paionios revives for us the 
resistless rush of victory; the breeze that fills her robe quick- 
ens the blood in our veins. Stadion, the oldest of all the 
games, most characteristic of all, as it symbolized Greek nim- 
bleness of wit, Greek simplicity of taste, pentathlon, pancra- 
tion, the chariot race, the race with horses, all these become 
more real to us for statue and vase, disk and tablet. We 
mingle in the eager crowds, we feel the tremulous excitement, 
we too become passionate partisans, and swell the volume of 
cheers. Many masters of style have pictured to us the Olym- 
pic games, but these things belong to masters of style, and no 


The games 


Olympia. 
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futile rivalry will be attempted here with what has helped so 
many to a clearer image of the great scene. Yet, after all that 
has been said by word-painter and by archaeologist, the poet 
must give the poet’s meaning to the whole. Reconstruct 
Greek life and we shall better understand Pindar. With all 
my heart; but after the reconstruction we shall need the poet’s 
light as much as ever, if not more. 

It is only in accordance with the principle of the organic 
unity of Hellenism that the acme of Greek lyric art should 
have embodied the acme of Greek festal life. The great 
games of Greece are as thoroughly characteristic of her na- 
tionality as the choral poetry which was the expression of 
them and the crown of them. Choruses we find everywhere, 
games we find everywhere, but despite all recent advance in 
athleticism, the Greek games were superior in plastic beauty 
to their modern analogues, as superior as were the Greek 
choruses to the rude dance and the ruder song of May-pole 
and vintage. The point of departure may have been the 
same, but the Greeks alone arrived. 

The origin of the great games of Greece is to be sought in 
Geist the religion of Greece,’ and the influence of Delphi,— 
rigin of par : ; 

games. centre of the religious life of the people,—was felt in 
_Delphie every regulation that controlled these famous con- 
influences» tots, The times of the performance were in the 
hands of the priests, the cycle was a religious as well as an 
astronomical cycle. Eight years, the great year of expiation, 
the great Aveaac, the hecatomb of months, the period of the 
great moumh from Tempe to Delphi, was subdivided into shorter 
periods for the performance of the games. 

The contests themselves may have come over from Asia, 
as Thukydides says, but a marked point of difference was the 
absence of intrinsically valuable prizes, which so as- 
tonished the attendants of Xerxes. At other games 
prizes of value were bestowed, and listssare given in Pindar, 
but at the great games the prize was a simple wreath. It is 


Prizes. 





1 This section follows Curttus closely. 
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true that abundant honor awaited the victor at home, special 
seats at festivals, free table in the prytaneion, and other im- 
inunities and privileges, but the honor was the main thing, 
and though it was not dearly bought,—for the two great 
historians, Herodotos and Thukydides, unlike in so many 
things, never forget to mention the agonistic achievements 
of the characters that cross their pages,—though the honor 
was not dearly bought, it was bought not only with toil, 
but with money, whether in training for the contest, or in 
outlay for horse and chariot, or in the celebration of the 
victory. 
Early noted, early emphasized, was another difference be- 
tween Greek games and Oriental. The buman form, as some- 
a thing sacred in its perfection, was displayed in all 
reek P 
gamesand its beauty and strength to the eye of day, as to the 
ees eye of the god. The Oriental games bore the mark 
of their bloody origin in self-mutilation. Under Dorian in- 
fluence, even the Ionian dropped his trailing robes and brought 
a living sacrifice to his deity, the fresh bloom of young man- 
hood, the rich efflorescence of the gifts of fortune. 
Of these festivals the greatest was the Olympian, “the sun 
in the void ether,” that makes the lesser lights pale into noth- 
Olympian ingness, the fire that shines in the blackness of 
games. night, and makes night look blacker by its brill- 
iancy. The establishment of it, or the re-establishment of it, 
marks the union of the Doric island of Pelops, and it speed- 
ily rose to national importance. ‘The first recorded victory is 
that of Koroibos (eradim vieyoac), 776 B.c. The Olympian 
games were celebrated at the end of every four years, begin- 
ning, according to the older view, with the first full moon fol- 
lowing the first new moon after the summer solstice, according 
to the recent investigations of Unger, with the second full moon 
Pythian, after the same. The Pythian festival, celebrated in 
Nomen: the third year of each Olympiad, was revived and put 
sthmian. : ‘ : 
on a firmer footing in 586 B.c., and the establishment 
or revival of the Nemean is assigned to 573 B.c., of the Isthmian 
to 582 B.c., and it is no mere coincidence that the rise of this 
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new life belongs to the same century that witnessed the down- 
fall of the ambitious houses that had acquired despotic power 
in Corinth and Sikyon. 

There were games all over Greece—one sometimes wearies 
of such lists as are unrolled in O. 13—but these four were of 
National national significance, all of them Amphiktyonic, all 
significance ore or less under Delphic, under Apollinic influ- 

games. ence. A sacred truce was proclaimed to guarantee 
the safety of pilgrims to the games, and a heavy fine was im- 
posed on any armed body that should cross the border of Elis 
in the sacred month. In this peace of God the opposing ele- 
ments of Greek nationality met and were reconciled. The 
impulsive Ionian was attuned to the steadier rhythm of the 
Dorian, and as Greek birth was required of all competitors, 
the games prepared the way for a Panhellenism which was no 
sooner found than lost. And yet, despite this Panhellenic 
character, the games did not entirely lose the local stamp. 
The Pythian games, for instance, were especially famous for 
their musical contests, the Isthmian gave the most ample op- 
portunity for commercial exchange. 

Two moral elements, already indicated, enter into the games, 
They are called by homely names, toil and ex- 


IOVS 
Samdva pense, mévoc dardva re.’ They are moral ele- 
7é ments because they involve self-sacrifice, submis- 


sion to authority, devotion to the public weal. ‘‘So run that 
ye may obtain” is not merely an illustration, it is a lesson. 
Whether it be fleetness of foot or swiftness of horse, it de- 
mands the renunciation of self-will, and the glory is, after all, 
not the winner’s, but the god’s, for the beauty that shone forth 
on the stadion, the wealth that glittered in the festal display, 
Honor paia came alike from God. The games themselves are 
the gods. held in honor of the gods, the Olympian and Ne- 
mean of Zeus, the Pythian of Apollo, the Isthmian of Posei- 
don. Their praise is often the burden of the song, and the 





10, 5,15. If, however, that is not accepted as Pindaric, we have I. 1, 
42, duddrepov damavarc Te Kai xdvoig: I. 5 (6), 10, damwava re xapeig 
kat 7ov@. 
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poems in which they are not magnified may be counted on 
one hand. 

The great national heroes of Greece share in the honor. 
Herakles is hardly less vividly present to our mind 
at the Olympian games than Zeus himself. Indeed 
the Herakles of Pindar might well claim a separate chapter.’ 
And as the games are a part of the worship of the gods, so 
victory is a token of their favor, and the epinikion becomes a 
hymn of thanksgiving to the god, an exaltation of the deity 
or of some favorite hero. The god, the hero, is often the 
centre of some myth that occupies the bulk of the poem, and 
it may seem at the first glance, perhaps after repeated read- 
ing, that mere caprice had dictated the choice of this or that 
myth rather than another, but closer study seldom fails to re- 
veal a deeper meaning in the selection. The myth is often 
a parallel, often a prototype. Then the scene of the victory 
is sacred. Its beauties and its fortunes are unfailing sources 

Scene of Of song. We learn how Pelops of yore won the 
the vietory- chariot-race against Oinomaos, we learn how Hera- 
kles planted the Altis with trees, and brought the olive from 
the distant land that lies behind the blast of shrill Boreas. 
Not less favored is the land of the victor. Country and city 
are often blended with goddess or heroine whose history of 
City of the tTial and triumph prefigures the trial and triumph 

victor. of the victor. Then the history of the house often 
History of carried the poet up to the higher levels of poetry, 
his house. i 
for the house was not unfrequently an old heroic 
line going back into the mythic past. The epinikion is thus 
hfted up above the mere occasional poem, and we can well 
understand how such a crown of glory as a Pindaric ode 
would be carefully preserved and brought forth on each re- 
currence of the festal day. Such a poem has often for its 
theme a grand tradition, traditional hospitality, traditional 
freedom from tfprc, that arch-crime against the life of a 
Greek state, traditional victories. Even when the fortunes of 


Herakles. 





*V, Meneuini, Ercole nei canti di Pindaro. Milano, 1879. 
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a house have been chequered, what is lost in brilliancy is 
gained in human interest. The line disowned of Fortune 
comes to its rights again. The glory of the grandsire is re- 
vived in the third generation. Then there is the victory it- 
self with all the splendor that attends it—the sacrifices, the 
processions, the banquets, the songs; and, not least, the songs, 
for Pindar magnifies his calling, and large space is given to 
the praise of poetry. 

From this rapid enumeration of the elements of the epini- 
kion, it will appear that the range is not narrow. There is 
scope enough for the highest work, as high as the brazen 
heaven not to be climbed of men, deep as the hell in which 
“yon people” bear toil and anguish not to be looked at with 
mortal eye, broad as the family, the house, the race, mankind. 
And yet the poetry of Pindar does not lose itself in generali- 
ties. He compares his song to a bee that hastes from flower 
to flower, but the bee has a hive. He compares his song to a 
ship, but the ship has a freight and a port. His song does 
not fly on and on like a bird of passage. Its flight is the 
flight of an eagle, to which it has so often been likened, cir- 
cling the heavens, it is true, stirring the ether, but there is a 
point on which the eye is bent, a mark, as he says, at which 
the arrow is aimed. The victory is not forgotten. The epi- 
nikion is what its name implies. Not a set piece of poetic 
fire-works, nor yet, as many would make it out to be, a sermon 
in rhythm. It is a song of praise. But all extravagance of 
eulogy is repressed by the dread of Nemesis, by that law of 
The Epini- balance which kept the Greek in awe of presump- 
kionasong tion. The victor may see his image transfigured 
of praise. , z 

into the form of hero, or even god; only he is re- , 
minded that he is of the earth. My) pareve Zeve 
yevécOa. Sometimes the praise is veiled with the myth, but 
when it is direct, it is delicate. The victor’s garland, he says, 
demands the song, but the song is not such a trumpet-blast as 
would blow the garland off the victor’s head, if not the vic- 
tor’s head as well. That is modern eulogy. Of course it will 
be said that Pindar’s eulogy was eulogy to order, but it was 
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Limits. 
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not falsehood with a cunning makeweight of good advice. 
The eulogy spends itself where eulogy is earned. ‘To whiten 
Hieron is easier than to blacken Pindar. The excellence of 
the victors in the athletic contest, of men like Diagoras, of 
boys like Agesidamos, the liberality of Theron, of Hieron, of 
Arkesilas in the chariot-race, are assuredly fit themes for praise. 
The prosperity of the victor and his house, as a sign of God’s 
favor, might well deserve the commendation of the poet. 
But Pindar was too high a character to make deliberate mer- 
chandise of falsehood, and while it runs counter to common- 
sense to suppose that he availed himself of his commission to 
read the high and mighty tyrants of Greece lectures on their 
moral defects, he is too much a reflection of the Apollo, who 
is his master, to meddle with lies. With all his faults, Hieron 
was a Doric prince of whom Dorians needed not to be ashamed, 
but there is reserve enough in Pindar’s praise of a man like 
Hieron to make us feel the contrast when he comes to Theron. 
Unfortunately, Pindar is not expected to have humor, and the 
jest of “the hireling Muse” and “the silvered countenance ””— 
be it “of Terpsichore” or “of songs” (I. 2, 7)—has done him 
harm with critics of narrow vision. 
In all estimates of Pindar’s poetry, it is important to re- 
Pindars ember that he belonged to the aristocracy of 
a Greece, that his poems were composed for the aris- 
" tocracy, and that he spoke of them and to them 
as their peer. No man of the people is praised in his poems. 
It is the purest fancy that Thrasydaios (P. 11) was other than 
aman of the highest birth. Now men of aristocratic habits 
are scrupulously polite to persons of inferior position with 
whom they may be brought into social contact. Among their 
own set their manners are less reserved. And Pindar was in 
his own set when he was among these Olympian and Pythian 
victors, and there was a strain of familiar banter in his poems 
that would not have been tolerated or tolerable in any or- 
dinary man. It is not likely that he made an allusion to 
Psaumis’s gray hair (O. 4). If he did, it would pass. It is 
undeniable that he made a harmless jest at the insignificant 
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appearance of his townsman Melissos (I. 3). When he hints 
at envy and feud, he has the tone of one who knows all the 
secrets of a coterie, and when he sorrows, he sorrows as one 
who has carried the body of a friend to the tomb. If we 
had mémoires pour servir, Pindar’s reserves, his enigmas, his 
aristocratic intimacies might be forgiven. As it is, those who 
cannot amuse themselves by reconstructing the scandalous 
chronicle of the fifth century, often end by hating a poet 
whose personality for love or hate is stamped deep on all his 
works. 
BV22 

Men who themselves owed everything to form have been 
found to maintain that translation conveys the essential, and 
that the highest survives the process of transmis- 
sion without any considerable loss. Far less dan- 
gerous is the paradox of Moriz Haupt, “Do not translate: 
translation is the death of understanding. The first stage is 
to learn to translate; the second to see that translation is im- 
possible.” * In the transfer to a foreign language the word 
loses its atmosphere, its associations, its vitality. The angle 
at which it meets the mental vision is often changed, the 
rhythm of the sentence is lost. The further one penetrates 
‘into the life of a language, the harder does translation be- 
come; and so we often have the result that the version of the 
young student is better than that of the experienced scholar, 
because the latter tries to express too much, and hence falls 
into paraphrase and sheer cumbrousness. ‘The true vision of 
'a work of literary art is to be gained by the study of the 
original, and by that alone. And this holds even as to the ethic 
value of poetry. To put Pindar’s thoughts, his views of life, 
into other words, is often to sacrifice the delicate point on 
which the whole moral turns. If this is true of the single 
word, the single sentence, it holds with still more force of the 
attempt to form an image of the poet’s world of thought and 
feeling by the simple process of cataloguing translations of 


THOUGHT. 





1See H. Nerriesmir, Maurice Haupt, a Lecture, p. 18. 
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his most striking thoughts under certain rubrics. This has 
been done by various scholars, notably by Bippart and by 
Buchholz.’ With their help one can give ode and verse for 
Pindar’s attitude towards the beliefs of his time, for his views 
of the gods and heroes, of human destiny, of politics, prac- 
tical and speculative, of Pindar’s relations to persons.” One 
can give ode and verse for Pindar’s belief in blood, in genius, 
for his contempt of the groundlings, for his tenets of art, of 
life, of government, if, indeed, we dare break up the antique 
unity in which all three are merged. But the methodical 
channels in which Pindar‘s poetical vein is thus made to run 
give no notion of the play of the poet’s genius. The stream 
that escapes from the waste-pipe of a fountain gives no no- 
tion of the rise and fall and swirl and spray and rainbow 
glitter of the volume of water that rejoices to return the 
sportive touch of the sunlight. The catechism has its uses, 
but it is not the Bible, and as there is no space in this essay 
for a Pindaric catechism, it must suffice to show how much 
the study of a few odes will teach us of what Pindar believed 
concerning God, and what duty he thought God required of 
man. ‘True, to the great question, ‘‘ What is God?’ Pindar 
has no answer in any of his odes; he is as silent as Simonides. 
But when we ask, “Are there more gods than one?” the: 
answer comes speedily from the first Olympian, “There be 
gods many and lords many.” Zeus dominates officially (v. 10), 
and some see in this, as in the use of Ode and 
daiuwy elsewhere, a tendency to the monotheistic 
idea, but Poseidon (vv. 40, 73, 75), who held the Peloponne- 
sos in his embrace, rules the myth. We are reminded of 
Kronos (v.10); Aphrodite is not forgotten (v. 75), nor one of 
the great powers behind the throne, Klotho (v. 26),—to say 
nothing of the unfailing Muses (v.112). We are in the fa- 


God. 





1 Brepart, Pindar’s Leben, Weltanschauung, und Kunst, Jena, 1848. 
Bocuuoxz, Die sittliche Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aeschylos, 
Leipzig, 1869. 

2 A. Crorser, Pindare, pp. 162-291, has treated these matters in the — 
right spirit, because he has kept the setting for the most part. 
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miliar world of Greek divinities. The poet’s attitude towards 
the gods is that of his people, and a study of all the odes 
would only confirm the impression of the first. Nearly every 
ode is full of gods. Not one of the shining forms of the 
great divinities is lacking, not even Hestia, who has a large 
space in N.11. Pindar’s world of the gods is an organized 
state, won by the victory of Zeus over the Titanic brood. 
In the first Olympian, as in all the Olympians, Zeus rules se- 
renely. It is true that his throne, Aitna, rests on the violent 
hundred-headed Typhoeus (O. 4, 6), but we do not feel the 
stirrings of the revolted spirit as in P. 1,15, or in P. 8, 16, for 
the Pythians magnify the office of Apollo, who is the Word of 
Zeus, the god that bids harmony and measure reign in state 
and man. The being of Apollo is much more deeply in- 
wrought with the Pythian odes than that of Zeus with the 
Olympian. 

This belief in the gods, or acceptance of the gods, did not 
involve belief in this or that special myth. The historical 

books of the unwritten Bible, so to speak, were open 
* to all manner of scepticism, as we know from the 
annals of the time, as’ well as from Pindar. Every one re- 
members Xenophanes’ revolt against the fables of Greek my- 
thology. So, Pindar, in the famous passage, beginning (v. 28) 
7) Oavparad ToAAA, Kai TOY Te Kal Bporwy, Kré., speaks of legends 
cunningly set off with glittering falschoods. He distrusts the 
myth, he resolutely refuses to believe it when it jeopards the 
honor of God. He who himself invokes Charis for the praise 
of man, dreads her persuasive power in things divine. “I ¢an- 
not call one of the blessed cannibal.” There is a conflict in Pin- 
dar’s poems on this subject as on others. We of this time know 
well what this means, for doubt runs through all our literature, 
Only the antique poet is not tortured by his doubts; the 
priestly temper conquers. He keeps his tongue from aught 
that would offend the god, and leaves the god himself to rec- 
oncile the partial views of his worshippers. The cultivation 
of a religious temper is his resource against scepticism, and 
this age has seen many shining examples of critical knowledge 
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held in harmless solution by reverence for the divine. Pin- 
dar’s criticism, it must be confessed, is of the crudest. His 
interpretation of the story of the cannibalic meal of the gods 
is very much in the vein of the most prosaic school of Greek 
mythologists, and not unlike what we find in early rationalistic 
criticism of the Biblical narrative. In similar straits he sim- 
ply cries out, 0.9, 388: ard proc Adyor | rovrov, ordpa, prov" | 
émei TO ye ovdopHaat Ozeove | éxOpa copia. 

Still limiting our vision to the first Olympian, we ask, “‘ What 
is Pindar’s view of human life, human destiny?” The Greek 
wail over our mortality is heard here also. “The immortals 
sent Pelops straight back to dwell again among the tribes of 
men whose doom is speedy.” (v. 65). And banished Pelops 
cries—Oaveiv & oiow avayca (vy. 82)—“ As we needs must die, 
why should one nurse a nameless old age in darkness idly 
sitting, and all in vain?’ Life is darkness unless it be lighted 
up by victory such as the sunshine of Olympia (vy. 97), but 
that is all. The light within man is darkness, and the light 
that comes from without depends on the favor of God. God 
has Hieron’s cause at heart (v. 106), but God may fail. “If 
he fail not speedily” (v. 108), then— This strain is heard 
over and over again, the shortness and the sorrows of human 
Manis of life, the transitoriness of its pleasures, the utter de- 
few days pendence on the will of an envious God. We feel 
trouble. throughout that we are in the atmosphere of Hesiod 
rather than in the atmosphere of Homer, and yet Homer is 
sadder than either by reason of the contrasting sunshine. 
Instead of searching for texts, read the eighth Pythian, the 
Ecclesiastes of the odes. 

It is true that the first Olympian would not be the best 
place to look for Pindar’s views of government. The ode 
from beginning to end has to do with the summits of things, 
not the foundations. But when in another Hieronic ode (P. 
1, 61) he comes to the basis of the state, we find that 
Hieron founded Aitna in honor of Zeus, “ with god- 
built freedom in the use and wont (vdyore) of Hyllid standard.” 
In these few words we have everything. We have the dedi- 
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cation to the Supreme, we have liberty based on God’s will, 
we have a life directed by hereditary usage. The. word v6- 
pore is a concession to the times—for Homer knows nothing 
of vduoc—but we es re = ‘use and wont;” védpoe is not 
“law” to Pindar, it is ‘ Sway.” So in his eriest poem he says, 
P.10, 70: ibod déporre vopov Oeooadwy, and a bigh and mighty 
way was the way of the Thessalians. How Pindar felt when 
the spirit of Tranquillity was violated we see by P. 8—the truest 
expression of the aristocrat alarmed and grieved for his order. 

The next point suggested by the first Olympian is the rep- 
resentative position of Pindar as the expounder of Greek 
Pindaran ethics. Is Pindar speaking for himself or for his 
a eet people? Many of his thoughts are not his own. 

ethics. They are fragments of the popular Hellenic cate- 
chism, and they become remarkable in Pindar partly by the 
mode of presentation, partly by the evident heartiness with 
which he accepts the national creed. So in v. 56, and P. 2, 28, 
we find a genealogy which was as popular with the Greeks as 
“OMBos—Ké- Sin and Death in the Christian system. ”“OABoc— 
ee re Képoc—"YBprc —"Arn. The prosperity that pro- 
Am — duces pride and fulness of bread culminates in 
overweening insolence and outrage, and brings on itself mis- 
chief sent from heaven. That is not Pindar, any more than it 
is Solon, than it is Theognis, Aischylos. But the genius that 
stamps these commonplaces into artistic form, that gives to 
the wisdom of the many the wit of the one, and makes the 
doctrine a proverb, this was Pindar’s, and Pindar’s was the 
believing soul that breathed into the dead dogma the breath 
of a living and a working faith; and we call that man great 
who thinks and utters the people’s thought best. 

So it is no new doctrine that he teaches when he insists so 
much on the corollary of the abhorred genealogy just cited— 
the necessity of self-control. Laws are only symptoms, not 
remedies of disease in the body politic. Whenever crime is 
rife, legislation is rife, that is all, and the pndey dyar, the 
owhpoovrn, on which the Greek laid so much stress, points to 
the moral difficulties of an impulsive race, whose moral har- 
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mony seems to be artistic rather than moral. The Greeks 
were too airy, too much like Hermes, of whom comparative 
, », mythologists have made the morning breeze, too 
pérpa pev : , 3 
ype Sidkey, little like Apollo. The text, then, on which Greek 
Hérpa 8 kal moralists preached longest and loudest, on which 
Korex@Y- Pindar preached loudest and oftencst, is the need 
of self-control. Pindar cares not whether it be the old, old 
story or not. This negative gospel is the burden of his mor- 
alizing. So in the first Olympian, v. 114: poxére wamracve 
nopowyv. “Be thou not tempted to strain thy gaze to aught 
beyond.” ‘As far as the pillars of Herakles, but no further ; 
that is not to be approached by wise or unwise” (O. 3, 44). 
And so in every key, “ Let him not seek to become a god” 
(0. 5, 24), or, if that is not Pindar, ‘“‘Seek thou not to become 
Zeus” (I. 4 [5], 14). “The brazen heavens are not to be 
mounted,” says the moralist of twenty (P. 10, 27). pérpo 
karaatve, says Pindar the aged (P. 8, 78). 
Another point also discernible in the first Olympian is the 
lofty self-consciousness of genius. This Pindar shows in 
Self-con- ll his poems, and strikingly here. His theme is 
sciousness. high, but he is level with his high theme. If higher 
come, he can still ascend. A more glorious victory shall re- 
ceive a still sweeter song. The arrow shot has reached the 
lone ether, but the Muse has still her strongest bolt in reserve 
for him, and in his closing prayer he wishes a lofty career for 
Hieron, and side by side with the prince let the poet stand, 
mpdparroyv aogia cad’ "EXavac édvta ravrg. The proud self- 
assertion is hardly veiled by the prayer. In the second Olym- 
pian there is the same maintenance of high pretension. In 
the first Olympian it is the Muse-that keeps her strongest bolt 
in reserve. In the second it is the poet himself that keeps 
his arrow within his quiver (v.92). He seems, as has been 
said, to rise to the stature of Apollo himself in his proud 
scorn of the Python brood. How, then, is this to be recon- 
ciled with the self-control, the freedom from boasting, which 
Hellenic ethic enjoins? It is because of the source of genius 
—God himself. Pindar looks down on lesser poets as eagles 
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on ravens (O. 2, 96), on daws (N. 3, 82). Contempt, scorn, 
superciliousness are hardly the words. It is a sublime look- 
ing over the heads of his rivals with at most a faint conscious- 
ness of their cawing far below. This is a dangerous assump- 
tion, an attitude that may be nothing but a posture, and we 
resent it in inferior poets, who take on Pindaric airs. But 
Pindar at his greatest height does not forget by whom 
he is borne up, the limits of his god-given power. yon de 
Kar avroy aiet mavroc dpav pérpov (P. 2, 34). The little that 
he has to say about training bears on the games rather than 
on his art. In O. 8, 59 he is speaking expressly of a trainer,’ 
and there the meaning is disputed. Mild enough is O. 10 
(11), 22." But elsewhere Nature is praised—often blended 
= with God and Fortune—to the exclusion of mere 

ice learning, of the didaxral dperat of O. 9,108. 76 dé 
ova Kparicroy day is his motto. If Pindar cultivated a choice 
garden of the Graces, it is by a skill that Fate has allotted 
him (O. 9, 27). If men are good and wise, it is in accordance 
with a daiuwy (vy. 28), and as if never weary of the theme, he 
comes back to it in v.100. Again it sounds forth in O. 11 
(10), 10: “ wisdom is of God.” When he longs for the good 
and the beautiful it must come from God (P.11, 50). Part 
and parcel of this belief in nature, in God, is his belief in hered- 
ity. This comes out more crudely, as might be expected, in 
his earliest poem—which is an arrangement in God and Blood 
(P. 10), but it is no less fundamental in that.which some con- 
sider his latest (P. 8), when he intimates, not obscurely, that the 
hope of Aigina rests on the transmitted virtues of her noble stock. 
Pindar has been called a Pythagorean, but this is saying 
nothing more than that he shared with Pythagoras the 
The next belief in the doctrine of the immortality of the 
world. soul, which had its main support in the Delphic 
oracle and in the Pythian temple. The symbolism of this 
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belief is found everywhere in Greek religion, especially in the 
Bacchic cycle, and in the mysteries of the Twain Deities, 
Demeter and Persephone. The second Olympian shows his 
creed in part as to the future world. Such a creed, it may be 
noted, is of a piece with the aristocratic character of his mind, 
the continuation of the proper distinction between Good and 
Bad, in the Dorie sense, not a system of revenges for the in- 
equality of present fortune, as too many consider it. The 
grave is not all silence to Pindar; the ghost of sound, Echo, 
may visit the abode of the dead, and bear glad tidings to 
those who have gone before (O. 14, 21). Immortality has not 
been brought to light, but the feeling hand of the poet has 
found it in the darkness of Persephone’s home. 


Ni 


Pindar was classed by the ancient rhetoricians as an exem- 
plar of the avornpa dppovia, as belonging to the same class 
srytE With Aischylos in tragedy, with Thukydides in his- 
AND ART. tory, Antiphon in oratory.’ -»This classification is 
Pindar an based on grounds which do not all justify themselves 
“ofthe. at once to the modern reader, although they have 
evo™pP® their warrant in the formal system of rhetoric, with 
Gppovia., . oes 
its close analysis of figures of speech and figures of 
thought, its minute study of the artistic effect of the sequence of 
sounds. But “downright,” “unstudied,” are hardly adjectives 
that we should apply to Pindar without much modification.® 





1 See note on v. 62. 

? Dionys. Hat., De compos. verborum, p. 150 (R.). 

5 In the treatise just cited Dionysios gives an analysis of one of Pin- 
dar’s dithyrambs (fr. IV. 3), but his comments turn on phonetics. An- 
other characteristic of Pindar may be found in his Veterum scriptorum 
censura, p. 224, which, though not free from professional cant, is worth 
quoting: Zydwroc O& Kai Tivdapog bvoparwy Kai vonuatwy eiveca cat 
peyahorpereiag Kat TOVOU Kai TEpLovoiag Kai KataoKeunc Kai dvydpews 
kai rekpiac pera noovn ¢ kat TUKVOTHTOS Kal cemvdTyToc Kal yvopo- 
Noylac Kai évepyeiacg Kal oynpariomwy kai nOorottac Kal abéjoewe Kal 
Oedcewe* paiora O& Tay sic cwhposiyny Kal ebosBELcay Kai peyadorpé- 
meayv nowy. 
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The famous characteristic of Horace * emphasizes the opulence 
of Pindar, the wealth and movement of his poetry. But in 
many respects Pindar does not in the least resemble 
a mountain-torrent, and if we accept the views of 
those who systematize his course of thought into the minutest 
channels, we should sooner think of comparing the Pindaric 
poems with the csuvol dxeroé of the Hipparis (O. 5, 12), than 
with the headlong course of the Aufidus, which Horace evi- 
dently has in mind. Pindar’s peculiar accumulation of para- 
tactic sentences, clause following clause with reinforcing weight, 
may indeed be compared with the ever-increasing volume of 
the mountain-stream as it is fed from hillside and gorge, and 
there are many passages in which the current runs strong and 
fast, and needs the large utterance of the profundum os, but 
the other figure of the Dirkaian swan rising above the din of 
the torrent of poetry, his wings filled with the strong inspira- 
tion of the Muse,? yet serene and majestic in his flight, is not 
to be forgotten. Quintilian (10, 1, 61) echoes Hor- 
ace, as usual: Wovem dyricorum lorge Pindarus 
princeps spiritus magnificentia, sententius, figuris, beatissima 
rerum verborumque copia. 

Let us now turn from the characteristics of Pindar, as given 
by others, to the poet himself. We have not to do with the 
naive. Pindar is profoundly self-conscious, and his witness 
concerning himself is true. He distinctly claims for himself 
elevation, opulence, force, cunning workmanship, vigorous ex- 

; ecution. In what seems to moderns almost un- 

Pindar’s F say . 
own _ lovely self-assertion, he vindicates his rank as a poet 
Teoaee just as he would vindicate his rank as an aristo- 
crat. He is an eagle, his rivals are ravens and daws (0. 2, 96.; 


Horace. 


Quintilian. 





1 Od. 4, 2: Monte decurrens velut amnis imbres 
quem super notas aluere ripas, 
Servet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 
21¢.v.25: Multa Dirceum levat aura cyenum 
tendit, Antoni, quotiens in altos 
nubium tractus. 
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N. 3, 82). Bellerophon shooting his arrows from the lone 
bosom of the chill ether (O. 13, 87) is a prefigurement of his 
poetic exaltation, his power, his directness, and so he never 
wearies of calling his songs arrows or darts (O. 1,112; 2, 91. 
99; 9,5.12; 13, 93; P.1,12. 44; 6, 37), which sometimes 
fall in a hurtling shower; but sometimes a single arrow hits 
the mark, sometimes a strong bolt is kept in reserve by the 
Muse, for Pindar, as an aristocrat, is a man of reserves. Of 
the richness of his workmanship none is better aware than 
he. The work of the poet is a Daedalian work, and the sinu- 
ous folds are wrought with rare skill (O. 1, 105), the art of 
art is selection and adornment, the production of a rich and 
compassed surface (P. 9, 83). The splendor of the-Goddesses 
of Triumphal Song irradiates him (P. 9, 97), and he is a 
leader in the skill of poesy, which to him is by eminence wis- 
dom (cogia),’ wisdom in the art of the theme, and in the art 
of the treatment. Now how far does Pindar’s account of 
himself correspond to the actual impression? What is the 
immediate effect of the detailed work of his poems, that de- 
tailed work by which he-is, at first more comprehensible? 
The detail of Pindar’s odes produces, from the very outset of 
the study, an irresistible effect of opulence and elevation. 
Opulence is wealth that makes itself felt, that suggests, al- 
most insultingly, a contrast, and that contrast is in- 
digence. It is one half of an aristocrat, elevation 
being the other, so that in art as in thought, as in politics, as 
in religion, Pindar is true to his birth and to his order. This 
opulence, this abundance of resource, shows itself in strength 
and in splendor, for rAovroc is peydvwp, tovroc is ebpvobevic. 
The word splendor and all its synonyms seem to be made for 
Pindar. He drains dry the Greek vocabulary of words for 
light and ‘bright, shine and shimmer, glitter and glister, ray 
and radiance, flame and flare and flash, gleam and glow, burn 
and blaze. The first Olympian begins with wealth and 
strength, with flaming fire of gold, and the shining star of 


Opulence. 





7P. 4, 248: woddotor 0 &ynuat codiac érépae. 
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the sun. The fame of Hieron is resplendent, and the shoul- 
der of Pelops gleams. No light like the light of the eye, 
thought the Greek, and the ancestors of Theron were the eye 
of Sicily, and Adrastos longs for the missing eye of his army. 
So the midmonth moon in her golden chariot flashed full the 
eye of evening into the face of Herakles. Wealth is not 
enough. It must be picked out, set off. It is not the uni- 
form stare of a metallic surface, it must be adorned with the 
tracery that heightens the value of the background. Pindar 
delights in elaboration. His epinikion itself, as we have 
seen, combines the two moral elements of the games rdvoc¢ 
darava re. His lyre has a various range of notes, his quiver 
is full of arrows, and at times such is the shower of notes, 
such the rain of arrows, such the sparkle and flash and flame 
of the lights, such the sweet din and rumble and roar of the 
music of earth and the music of heaven, that the poet him- 
self, overcome by the resources of his own art, confesses his 
defeat, and by one strong impulse of his light feet, swims out 
of the deluge of glory with which he has flooded the world 
of song.’ It requires strength to carry this opulence of splen- 
dor, but Pindar’s opulence is the opulence of strength as well. 
He does not carve his bow with curious figures so deeply cut 
that at the drawing of the string the weapon snaps. His is 
not a sleepy but a vivid opulence, not a lazy but a swift opu- 
lence. Everything lives in his poems, everything is personi- 
fied. Look at the magical way in which he lights up this 
great lamp of the architecture of his Odeon in the first Pythian. 
“© Golden Lyre, joint heirloom of Apollo and the Muses 


1 Tt will be observed by those who know Pindar already, that I have 
taken no notice of the various interpretations and readings that have been 
suggested for this passage (0. 13,114). In an edition like the present, one 
has the right to choose what would be useful for beginners, or needful for 
self-vindication. Those who cannot believe that Pindar is speaking of 
his own feet may compare the metaphor in N. 5, 20: waxpa por | adrdGev 
pad’ brockarro: Tig’ exw yovatwy ékagppoy oppay. For the comic 
side of the swimming singer, comp. Ar. Ran. 244: yaipovreg wdne modv- 
Kodbporor wéAcorv. How any one can consider dya to mean “Lord,” in 
this passage, is to me as yet a mystery. 
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violet-tressed, thou for whom the step, the dancer’s step, lis- 
teneth.” ‘“Obeyeth” seems too faint. We sce the foot poised, 
tremulously listening for the notes of the phorminx, as if it 
had a hearing of its own. A few verses further down, “snowy 
Aitna, nursing the livelong year the biting snow,” not ‘her 
snow,” as it has been rendered. It is not hers. It has come 
down to her from Heaven. It is the child of Zeus, and only 
rests on her cold bosom, the pillar of the sky. Yct again the 
couch on which the fettered giant lies goads him and galls 
him, as if it too had a spite against him, as well as the weight 
of continent and island that pinches his hairy breast. And 
so it is everywhere; and while this vividness in some instances 
is faint to us, because our language uses the same personifica- 
tions familiarly, we must remember that to the Greek they 
were new, or, at all events, had not entirely lost their saliency 
by frequent attrition. 

Swiftness is a manifestation of strength, and Pindar is 
swift and a lover of swiftness, to judge by his imagery. 
Swiftness we readily recognize in plan, in narrative. 
In detail work it goes by another name, concentra- 
tion—the gathering of energy to a point, a summing up of 
vitality in a word. Ht is the certainty with which Pindar 
comes down on his object that gives so much animation, so 
much strength, so much swiftness to his style. A word, an 
epithet, and the picture is there, drawn with a stroke. In the 
second Olympian he is telling of the blessedness of the souls 
that have overcome. When he comes to the damned, he 
calls them simply “those.” “The others bear anguish too 
great for eye to look at.” Mon ragioniam di lor. In the same 
wonderful second Olympian he says, “ Liveth among the Olym- 
pians she that was slain by the rumble of the thunder, long- 
haired Semele.’ Semele died not “amid,” but “by” the roar. 
“Killed with report.” The roar was enough to destroy that 
gentle life, and the untranslatable ravvéOewa gives at once 
the crown of her womanhood, the crown of her beauty, the 
crown of her suffering. Semele lives again as she appeared 
to Zeus, when he visited her with immortal terrors. 


Swiftness. 
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The aristocrat must be rich, must be strong. A man may 
be both and yet be vulgar, for there is a vulgar beauty, a vul- 
gar genius. The second characteristic of Pindar is elevation. 
This word is preferred to sublimity, because sublimity is ab- 
solute, and is incompatible with the handling of any but the 
highest themes. Elevation is relative. You may 
treat a thing loftily without treating it sublimely. 
Pindar is not always in the altitudes, though he loves “ the 
lone bosom of the cold ether,” and the fruits that grow on 
the topmost branches of the tree of virtue, nearest the sun, 
and the lofty paths along which the victors of Olympia walk. 
He is not lacking in sportiveness, but whatever he treats, he 
treats with the reserve of a gentleman, a term which is no 
anachronism when applied to him. Hence his exquisite puri- 
ty. “‘Secret are wise Suasion’s keys unto Love’s sanctities” 
he sings himself, and amid the palpitating beauties of Greek 
mythology he never forgets the lesson that he puts in the 
mouth of the Centaur (P. 9, 42). The opulence, strength, 
swiftness, elevation, of Pindar’s art reveal themselves in vary- 
ing proportions in the various odes. Noteworthy for its opu- 
lence is the seventh Olympian, for Diagoras of Rhodes, the 
famous boxer, which the Rhodians copied in letters of gold, 
and dedicated in the temple of Athena at Lindos. What state- 
ly magnificence in the famous forefront of the sixth Olympian, 
in which he sets up the golden pillars of his porch of song. 
What vividness in his immortal description of the power of 
music in the first Pythian. Gray’s imitation is well known: 


Elevation. 


Perching on the sceptred hand 

Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing: 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie, 

The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 


Matthew Arnold’s is not unfamiliar: 


And the eagle at the beck 
Of the appeasing, gracious harmony 
Droops all his sheeny, brown, deep-feather’d neck, 
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Nestling nearer to Jove’s feet, 
While o’er his sovereign eye 
The curtains of the blue films slowly meet. 
But to begin to cite is never to stop. 

Of the various elements that go to make up this total im- 
pression of opulence and elevation, some will be considered 
hereafter. Something will be said of the effect of the 
rhythms, something of the opalescent variety of the dialect, 
of the high relief of the syntax, of the cunning workmanship 
that manifests itself in the order of the words. Let us now 
turn to a closer consideration of that which first attracts atten- 
tion in an author, the vocabulary. Much might be said of 
Vocabulary- the vocabulary, with its noble compounds,’ whether 
Compounds. taken from the epic thesaurus, and so consecrated 
by the mint-mark of a religious past, or created with fresh 
vitality by the poet himself. In the paucity of the remains of 
the lyric poets, we cannot always be certain that such and 
such a word is Pindar’s own, but that he was an audacious 
builder of new words* is manifest from the fragments of his 
dithyrambs. Some of the most magnificent are put in the 
openings of the odes, as O. 2,1: dvakiddpmyyec tyvo. O. 
8, 4: veooiyadoy rpdrov. O. 8, 3: dpyKepavyov. O. 13,1: 
Tocoodupriovicay. P. 1,1: iorrAokduwrv. P. 2, 1: peyadore- 
Auec . . . Babvrodéuov. P. 8, 2: peyesrdrodu. P. 10,3: ape- 
orouayov. P. 11, 3: dpecroyovy. The epithets applied to 
the gods match the splendor of their position. Zeus is aiodo- 
Bporyrac (O. 9. 45), dpaixrumoc (O. 10 [11], 89), dporvedhg 
(N. 5, 31), éyxeuépavvoc (O. 13, 77), pourtxooreporac (O. 9, 
6). Poseidon is invoked as déorora rovrdpedoy (O. 6, 108), 
is called Bapixruroc Ebrpiawva (0. 1,78). Helios is davoip- 
Bporoc ‘Yreptovidac (O. 7, 39), and Amphitrite is yovcaddcaroc 
(O. 6, 104), and Athena éyxeBpduoc xépa (O. 7, 43). And so 
the whole world of things, animate and inanimate, is endued 
with life, or quickened to a higher vitality, by Pindar’s com- 
pounds. The cry is ddvyAwaaoc (0. 13, 100), the lyre ddverfe 





* BriuninG, De adjectivis compositis apud Pindarum, Berlin, 1881. 
? Hor. Od. 4, 2,10.11: Sew per audaces nova dithyrambos | verba devolvit. 
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(0.10 [11], 103). Lions acquire something of a human os- 
tentation by Baptxopro (P. 5, 57). The majestic chambers 
of Zeus are peyadoxevOetc (P. 2, 33), and hide awful shapes of 
doom to punish the intruder. oOduBporoy abynpa (P. 1, 
92) resounds as if the words of themselves echoed down the 
corridors of Time. There are no pijpara yougporayn, the riv- 
ets are hidden. We have festal splendor here also, not fate- 
ful sublimity. 

The effect of living splendor, produced by Pindar’s com- 
pounds, is not confined to the compounds. Even the most 
familiar words are roused to new life by the revival of the 
Vivid use of pristine meaning. It is a canon of Pindaric inter- 
vocabulary. »retation that the sharp, local sense of the preposi- 
tion is everywhere to be preferred, and every substantive may 
be made to carry its full measure of concreteness. This is 
distinctly not survival, but revival. We are not to suppose 
that xparjp (O. 6, 91) was felt by the Greek of Pindar’s time 
as a male agent, or &xova (O. 6, 82) as a shrill-voiced woman.’ 
Whatever personification lay in the word was dead to the 
Greek of that time. Pindar revived the original meaning, 
and the yAv«ve xparnp is a living creature. In fact it is hard- 
ly possible to go wropg in pressing Pindar’s vocabulary until 
the blood comes. It is true that in many of the 
long compounds the sensuous delight in the sound is 
the main thing, and yet even there we find gcAnoipodre (O. 14, 
14) and égpacipodre (O. 14, 16) used side by side, in such a 
way that we cannot refuse to consider how the poet meant 
them, just as in the same poem (v. 5) he combines the tran- 
sient pleasure of ra reprva with the abiding joy of ra yAukéa.” 


Synonyms. 





1« 4 Greek who called a thought an akdvy, was using a less startling 
image than we should use in calling it a whetstone ; to call the teacher 
of a chorus a kparip was not the same thing as it would be for us to 
call him a bow/,”—JEss, 

2 J. H. H. Scumipr, in his Griechische Synonymik, has paid much at- 
tention to Pindar. These matters have been touched lightly in the notes, 
in the hope that a good book, based on Schmidt, might one day supply 
the needs of our schools. 
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In the fine feeling of language few poets can vie with Pindar; 
aud though he is no pedantic synonym-mongcr, like a true 
artist he delights in the play of his own work. There is 
danger of over-subtilty in the study of antique style; but 
Pindar is a jeweller, his material gold and ivory, and his 
chryselephantine work challenges the scrutiny of the micro- 
scope, invites the study that wearies not day or night in ex- 
ploring the recesses in which the artist has held his art seques- 
tered—invites the study and rewards it. Pindar himself has 
made gwrvdevra cuveroiow (O. 2,93) acommon saying; Pindar 
himself speaks of his art as dxo& copote (P. 9, 84); his call 
across the centuries is to the lovers of art as art. There is 
an aristocratic disdain in his nature that yields only to kindred 
spirits or to faithful service. 

The formal leisurely comparison Pindar seldom employs, 
though he uses it with special effect in the stately openings 
of two of his odes, O. 6 and O. 7. In O. 12 the 
comparison takes the place of the myth, and others 
are found here and there. But instead of “as” he 
prefers the implied comparison, which is conveyed by parallel 
structure such as we find in the beginning of O. 1, of O. 17 
(10). In the metaphor, with its bold identification of object 
and image, Pindar abounds as few poets abound. Every 
realm of nature, every sphere of human life, is laid under con- 
tribution. The sea is his with its tossing waves (O. 12, 6) 
and its shifting currents (O. 2, 37). The ruler is a ce 
whether a prince (P. 1, 86; 4, 274), an order (P. 10, 72), 

Tyche (O. 12, 8), or the oa of Zeus himself (P. 5, 199). 
To be liberal is to let the sail belly to the wind (P. 1, 91). 
His song is a flood that sweeps away the pebble counters of a 
long arrear of debt (O. 10 [11], 11). Rebellious insolence is 
scuttled as a ship is scuttled (P. 8, 11); a favoring breeze 
prospers the course of song (P. 4, 3). An eagle, as he calls 
himself, he loves to dwell in the air (O. 2, 97; N. 3, 80), to 
wing his song (P. 8, 34). An archer, like his master ea 
he delights to stretch his bow, to pe his dart (O. 1,973 2, 
91.99; 9,5.12; 13,938; P.1,12. 44; 6,37). Of light and 


Comparison. 


Metaphor. 
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flame, as has been said already, he is never weary. Wealth is 
a bright and shining star (O. 2, 58); fame shines forth (O. 1, 
23), fame looks from afar (O. 1, 94); joy is a light that lights 
up life (O. 10 [11], 25); his songs in their passionate dance 
blaze over the dear city of the Opuntians (O. 9, 22); the feet 
of the victor are not beautiful merely, they are radiant (O. 13, 
36). The games themselves furnish welcome figures—the 
chariot-race, reserved for grand occasions (O. 6, 22; 9, 87; 
P. 10, 65), the hurling of the dart, the wrestling-match (O. 8, 
25; P. 2,61). Nor does he disdain the homely range of 
fable and proverb and every-day life.’ The bee, it is true (P. 
4, 60), was a consecrated emblem before his time; the cow, 
for a woman (P. 4, 142), is as old as Samson. The cock (O. 
12, 14) was to the Greek the Persian bird, and more poetic 
than he is to us, even as Chanticleer ;* but the fox figures in 
Pindar, not only as known in higher speech (O. 11 [10], 20; 
I. 3 [4], 65), but by the fabulistic nickname xepdw (P. 2, 48). 
He is not shy of trade and commerce, ledger (O. 11 [10], 2) 
and contract (O. 12,7). Dante has, in his Inferno, the figure 
of an old tailor threading his needle; Pindar is not afraid of 
a metaphor from adjusting clothes (P. 3, 83). Aischylos 
speaks of the net of Ate; the figure is grand, but Aischylos 
sees poetry in the cork as well (Choéph. 506), and so does 
Pindar (P. 2, 80). A glance at the list of the figures used 
even in the Olympians and Pythians®* is sufficient to show 
that life is not sacrificed to elevation. 

A word as to mixed metaphor in Pindar. No charge more 

Mixed common than this against him, as against Shake- 
metaphors. syeare; and arhetorician of the ordinary stamp will 
doubtless consider the offence as a crime of the first magnitude. 





1A homely figure seems to underlie P. 1, 81: zeipara ovyravicate. 
Of this the commentators have made nothing satisfactory, though the 
general drift is clear enough, ‘“‘summing up the chief points of many 
things in brief compass.” The metaphor of a rope-walk would explain 
svyravicaic, weipara being the ropes or strands. 

2 Yet see Ar. Ran. 935: et7’ év rpaywpoiauc éxpny Kadexrpvova momoa; 

3 See Index of Subjects, s. v. Metaphors. 
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The number of metaphors properly called mixed is not so 
large in Pindar as is supposed ;’ nor, in any case, are we to 
count as mixed metaphor a rapid shifting of metaphors. 
This is to be expected in the swift movement of. Pindar’s 
genius. The disjointedness of Emerson’s style has been in- 
geniously defended on the ground that each sentence is a 
chapter. And so Pindar’s metaphors are slides that come out 
in such quick succession that the figures seem to blend because 
the untrained eye cannot follow the rapid movement of the 
artist. A notorious passage occurs in the first Pythian (v. 86 
foll.), in which Pindar touches in quick succession various 
strings. “Let not fair chances slip. Guide thy host with a 
just helm. Forge thy tongue on an unlying anvil. If it so 
~ chance that ought of import light escapes thee, it becomes of 
magnitude in that it comes from thee. Of many things thou 
art steward. Many witnesses are there to deeds of both 
kinds,” and so on, with a shift in every sentence. In such 
passages the absence of conjunctions is sufficient to show that 
no connection was aimed at, and it is the fault of the reader 
if he chooses to complain of an incongruous blending of things 
that are left apart. : 
The next point to be considered is the plan of the epinikion. 
Original genius or not, Pindar was under the domination of 
Plan ofthe the tradition of his department, and the fragments 
Epinikion. of Simonides are enough to show that there was a 
general method of handling the theme common to all the 
poets. The epinikion is, as we have seen, an occasional poem. 
The problem is to raise it out of this position, as a mere tem- 
porary adornment of the victory, to a creation of abiding 
worth. The general method must have been reached be- 
fore Pindar’s time; it is his success in execution that has to 
be considered here. The epinckion has for its basis the fact 
and the individual; but it rises through the real to the ideal, 
through the individual to the universal. The light that shines 
about the victor’s head brightens into the light of eternity ; 








1See note on P. 10, 58. 
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the leaf of olive or of laurel becomes a wreath of amaranth. 
Sheer realism had no place in high Greek art. The statues 
of the victors in Olympia were not portrait statues. When 
the victor had overcome three times, then, it is true, he might 
set up a portrait statue, but three victories of themselves 
would idealize. The transfiguration which we expect of heaven 
the Greek sought in art. So the victor and the victory are 
not described at length. ‘True, the poet sometimes labored 
under the frightful disadvantage of a commission that dictated 
an enumeration of all the prizes gained by a certain family. 
How gracefully, how lightly, he acquitted himself of the task 
may be seen in O.7, in 0.13. But apart from such special 
restrictions—under which everything spiritual and artistic must 
groan, being burdened, in this travailing world—the poet was 
free to conceive his subject ideally. The special occasion 
secured interest and sympathy in advance, gave him the broad 
earth from which to rise; and not the proudest eagle that ever 
soared, if once on the earth, can rise without running, though 
it be but for a little distance, along its black surface: and the 
‘-epinikion started on the earth. Now change the figure after 
the Pindaric fashion*to the temple—FPindar himself has sug- 
gested the comparison (O. 6, 1)—some fair Greek temple, 
repeating the proportions of the clear-cut mountains of Greece 
just as the Gothic cathedral repeats the forests of Germany ; 
some temple standing on ‘the large level of an acropolis, 
standing against the sky. The facade of the work is to be 
illuminated, but not so as to throw a garish light on every de- 
tail. Only the salient points are to be brought out, only the 
characteristic outline, so that as it comes out against the dark 
sky you seem to have one constellation more. Nay, the new 
constellation is strangely blended with the old groups of stars, 
and we cannot tell which is mythic past, which illuminated 
present. 

The sources of the myth have already been indicated. The 
selection is often suggested by external relations. 
Now it is the victor’s family that furnishes the story, 
now the victor’s home, now the scene of the contest and the 


The myth. 
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presiding god or hero. Sometimes the selection is due to 
internal motives, and the myth is a model, a parallel, or a 
prophecy—perhaps all three. This, then, is the function of 
the myth in the epinikion, the idealization of the present, the 
transfiguration of the real. This was an artistic necessity for 
the Greek, and it was in some sort an historical necessity. 
It reconciled epic and lyric. It gave a new value to epic . 
themes by using them as parallels for the present, while the 
drama took the last step and made the past the present. 

Pindar does not jumble his materials in admired disorder, 
nor does he sort them after the approved scientific fashion, 
with subdivision after subdivision, to the exhaustion of all 
the letters of the alphabet, Roman, italic, Greek, and Hebrew. 

“Analysis does nof show the way in which the poem was 
woven. The fruitful study of Pindar lies through synthesis, 
Symmetry not through analysis, and in the introductions to 
in Pindar. the several odes an effort has been made to show 
how the meaning of the whole reveals itself to him who sim- 
ply follows the poet’s guidance. What is dignified by the 
name of an analysis is often nothing more than a table of 
contents, a catalogue, the very form of* which disguises the 
lack of connection. Logical disposition will not avail much. 
Pindar is poetical, not logical. But symmetry there must be, 
for it is impossible for any one that studies Greek literary 
art not to count on symmetry. The tendency to balance, to 
parallelism, is universal. In Greek the tendency is a law. 
It is needless to enlarge on this. The law of correspondence 
—measure answering to measure—is fundamental, and has 
been applied to every sphere of Greek art—pictorial, plastic, 
literary—not without overstraining, yet not without great profit. 
In music as in architecture it is unquestioned. Even frivolous 
Offenbach has said: “‘ Music is an algebra.” Poetry, like music, 
is made up of equations. 

In Pindar the symmetry of form is evident. The odes 
Symmetry are composed either of corresponding strophes or 
ofform. of corresponding triads (strophe, antistrophe, and 
epode). But this is not enough. There must be within each 


° 
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strophe, each epode, another balance, another correspondence, 
another symmetry. Westphal first distinctly postulated this 
correspondence, and opened the way for the establishment of 
it; but the bold and brilliant originator wearied of his own 
work, renounced his own principles. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt 
began his metrical and rhythmical studies as a worker on the 
lines laid down by Westphal, although he differs from his 
forerunner at every turn; and Moriz Schmidt,’ well known as 
a Pindaric scholar, far from being satisfied with the results of 
his predecessors, has recently set up his schemes in opposition 
to Westphal’s and J. H. H. Schmidt’s. 

A sample of the divergencies may be given. In the epode 
of O. 6 Rossbach-Westphal saw three mesodic periods with 
an epodikon: 


MY OS eee 
I. 3. 2. 3. II. 442.44. III. 43.33.33.4. 4 epod. 
Sr ee Se 


J. H. H. Schmidt marks five, according to his MS. revision, 


thus: a 
1323. 1.424 17.44.43 é7. IV:33.33. V. 44. 
ea _——— pe NS — 


Moriz Schmidt (p. 71) pronounces both wrong, and con- 
structs a different scheme: 


A6446=20. B4444=16. A’ 6644=20. 


It will be observed that the number of bars in Rossbach- 
Westphal and in J. H.H. Schmidt is the same. In Moriz 
Schmidt, owing to the greater range he allows himself in the 
use of rovj# and pause—the power of prolonging and the 
power of resting—the number is slightly increased. He has 
fifty-six against fifty-three. But the other differences are 
graver. Still, whether we accept the short periods or the 
long, the recognition of some principle of symmetry cannot 
be withheld. These choral structures were made not only te 
balance each other, but also to balance themselves. 

So much for symmetry of form. Is there any correspond- 


—v 


1M. Scumipt, Ueber den Bau der Pindarischen Strophen, Leipzig, 1882. 
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ing symmetry of contents? We find it elsewhere in Greck 
poetry. We find response of antistrophe to strophe in the 
Symmetry drama, not only in form, but to a certain degree 
of contents. in sense. Are we to renounce this in Pindar? 
Does the development of the ode go its own way regardless 
of the form? This has been practically the conclusion of the 
editors of Pindar from Erasmus Schmid, with his formidable 
rhetorical analysis of the odes, down to Mezger, with his re- 
inforcement of the Terpandrian vdpuoc. This Terpandrian 
vépoc, mentioned in Pollux 4, 66, and touched on by Béckh,’ 
Terpandrian contains seven parts : émapytt, perapxa, Kararpord, 

vopos. perakararpord, dupaddc, oppayic, éwitoyoc. érapya 
Westphal identified with the old-fashioned zpooiuor, perapya 
he changed into dpxa, éridoyoc being the same as é£dd.or, and 
he applied the Terpandrian scheme in this form to the odes 
of Pindar as well as to the choruses of Aischylos.2 In the 
same year Moriz Schmidt published his translation of the 
Olympian odes divided into the members of the Terpandrian 
vopoc,® and in Mezger’s commentary on Pindar (1880) much 
space has been given to the advocacy of the scheme.* Pindar, 
says Mezger in substance, composed his poems for oral deliv- 
ery, and consequently wished to be understood at once. But 
even to his contemporaries, in spite of all their advantages, 
the immediate comprehension of his poems would have been 
impossible if they had not had some outside help. Of these 
extraneous aids, three, melody, musical accompaniment, and 
dance, are lost for us irrecoverably. But there was a tradi- 
tion, a fixed norm for such compositions, a re0ud¢ from which 
the epinikion must not vary, a reOudc¢ not only for the contents, 
but also for the form. To be sure, the old interpreters in their 
blindness knew nothing of this; but Béckh and Dissen ob- 





1De Metris Pindari, p. 182. 

2 Prolegomena zu Aeschylos Tragédien, p. 75, Leipzig, 1869. 

* Moriz Scumipt, Pindar’s Olympische Siegesgesinge—Griechisch und 
Deutsch, Jena, 1869. 

* Terpandrian composition has found no favor with J. H. H. Scamipr, 
Kunstformen iv. p. 635 fgg., or Crorsrr, Pindare, p. 126 sqq. 
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served certain laws of structure, certain recurrences, certain 
symmetrical responses. Thiersch proved the triple division 
TpOKWMLLOY, pEToY TOU Goparoc, éxckwpuoy: but it was reserved 
for Westphal to set forth and establish the proposition that 
Aischylos, in the composition of his choruses, and Pindar, in 
that of his epinikia, followed the véuoc of Terpander with its 
sevenfold division. This Mezger considers Westphal to have 
made evident for all the forty-four odes except eight, at least 
so far as the three principal patts are concerned; and these 
_ principal parts are—beginning, middle, and end. But the es- 
tablishment of these principal parts does not carry us beyond 
Thiersch. What we want is the normal number seven,’ as, 
I. zpootmov. 
I. APXA. 
il. rararpord. 
IV. OM@AAOX. 
V. peraxararpora. 
VI. S®PATI>. 
VII. émidoyoe or ééddc0r. 
Westphal himself seems to feel that the lover of Pindar will 
rebel against the thought that the great poet wrought ac- 
cording to a mere mechanical formula; but the Pindaric 
scholars that have followed Westphal seem to have no such 
scruples. The mystic and Delphic dudadde exercises on 
them a special fascination that reminds one of the days of 
the ougadoyvyo,” and there is an undeniable charm about 
the scheme. The three certain parts are beginning, middle, 
and end, and for these we have the high authority of Aris- 
totle (Poet. c. 7). The seven normal parts remind one of 
the seven parts of the comic parabasis, and as the seven parts 
of the parabasis are seldom found in their completeness, so 


1 The organism is so elastic that Mezger makes eight parts, retaining 
the éapya rejected by Westphal. 

2Oudardopuyoe dicti primum Bogomili; deinde ita appellati per ludi- 
brium a Barlamo Calabro monachi aetatis istius qui se 7avyaorde voca- 
bant, a modo quo preces fundebant, cwopryrec nempe roy aicOnroy 
bp0arpoy ody BrAw voi év péow THC KOLNiac HyouY KaTa Toy dupaddy, ete. 
—DUvcancE. 
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the Terpandrian véyuoe seldom has its full number. The name 
dupaddce is not only mystic and Delphic, it has indirectly a 
Platonic warrant. Plato demands of every Adyoc that it shall 
be a Z#ov, that it shall lack neither head nor foot,’ and if 
neither head nor foot, why should it lack the central navel? 
The dupaddc, then, is the organic centre of the poem, and con- 
tains a myth. ‘True, “there is no myth in the dudadde of 
P.1 and 9, N.1 and 10, I. 2 and 6,” but the rule is not rigid” 
at any rate, and we must be Satisfied with an approximation. 
As a rule, then, the dugaddc contains a myth, while the begin- 
ning (apy) and the close («¢payie) contain the praises of the 
victor and his house. Then there are transitions between the 
dpxa and the ougaddc, just as in oratory the mpoxaracracic 
prepares the way for the dujynouc: there are transitions be- 
tween the dudaddc and the ofpayic. But in this way Ter- 
pandrian compositions might be made out of Demosthenes’ 
Philippics, and it is hard to see what has been gained except 
two or three quaint names for familiar relations. 

But Mezger has reinforced Westphal’s theory by a discovery 
of hisown. While committing the odes of Pindar to memory 
mergers he noticed the frequent recurrence of the same word, 
recurrent or close equivalent, in the corresponding parts of 

Wad strophe and antistrophe, epode and epode. These 
recurrent words are all significant, all mark transitions, and 
were all intended as cues to aid the memory of the chorus and 
to guide the thoughts of the hearers. It is a mnemonic de- 
vice, but more than a mnemonic device, for it lets us into the 
poet’s construction of his own poem, and settles forever the 


? Phaidr. 264 c: addd rd0e ye ‘otpat oe pava dy, O&iv mavra N6yov 
wore Spov ouvectavat owpa TL éyovTa abroy avTov Wore mHTE aKépadoy 
iva pte drovy AAG péoa Te tye Kai dKpa, mpéTovT’ AAAHAoLC Kai TY 
Oh yeypappeva. 

? ButtE makes the following summary, which shows how very elastic 
the véuog is: (a) eight are excluded as not being constructed according 
to the rec: (6) eight have the seven parts; (c) fourteen have neither 
mpoooyuoy nor gdduov: (d) five have no zpootmoy: (e) seven have no 
éEddtov: (f) one has neither mpooiuoy nor cararpowd: (gy) one has no 
peraxararpora (Philolog. Rundschau, 1881, col. 5). 
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disputed meanings of the odes.’ If this were true, it would 
hardly heighten our admiration of antique art, and although 
the coincidences are interesting and the observation of them 
a proof of loving study that deserves to be honored, the dis- 
covery of the recurrent word is not the end of all controversy 
—there are too many recurrent words.” 

Of course, the acceptance of the Terpandrian réuoc and the 
doctrine of the recurrent word puts an end to anything like 
proportion in the contents of a Pindaric ode. Compare, for 
instance, Blass’s analysis of a prooimion of Demosthenes, and 
Mezger’s exhibit of the composition of an ode of Pindar. 
You may not agree with Blass, but there is an architectonic 
principle in the one, while it is utterly incredible that we 
should have such pruportions as: 

O. 1: T(w.)+16 (4.) +4 (e.) +69 (3.)+7(p.) +11 (0.)+6(c). (p. 95.) 

O. IIL. : 5 (z.) +8 (4.) +2 («.) +18 (8.) +4 (u.) +4 (o.)+4(8). (p. 175.) 

O. XIII. : 23 (ar.)-+6 (2x.) +17 (d.) +6 (.) +40 (6.) +5 (u.) +16 a.) + 

2(2). (p. 459.) 
P. 1: 28 (x.) +14 (4.) +3 («.) + (12 +3 +20) (6.) 44 (.) +14 (0.) + 
2(é). (p. 83.) 

Contrast this with Blass’s analysis of the proowmion of De 

Corona (§ 1-8): 








Lg 1-2 II. 3-4. Il. 5-6. IV. 7-8. 
3.212.313.3 4.4/38.5|5.3 2.4]4]/4/42 2.2.2.9/2.9.9.9 
= 16 =24 = 24 5 =8 

= 16 


True, it may be said that the inner organism of a Pindaric 
ode need not correspond to the outer form, and that the five 
triads of the third Pythian may be chopped up into seven 





1 Only a few examples can be cited: O. 7, 20 (TAamodépov), 77 (TAamo- 
Aspuq), 18 (rpimodw), 75 (rpixa dacodpevor); P.1, 43 (Aropac), 83 (2dat- 
éac). The exact position is not always insisted on, as O. 1, 23. 96 («éoc 
...IléXomoc). Nothing so evident as the threefold stelle of Dante, at the 
end of Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso. 

2 Bue cites, lL. c., O. 1, 21. 39 (wapéywr), 67. 80 (yapov); O. 2, 4. 48 
(wodépov), 3. 77 (Atéc), 19. 85 (ravrwr), 66 (ppdoac), 110 (Peacoat); 
0. 6, 77. 98 (Aynoia), 52 (dkovcat), 66 (akotey); P. 1, 20 (Airva), 60 
(Airvac); P. 8, 5. 74 (aoré), 4 (Kpévov), 57 (Kpoviwy), and others. 
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Terpandrian parts—chopped up, for the knife does not come 
down on the rhythmical joints. But where shall we find any- 
thing like this in Greek literature? The further we penetrate 
into Greek poetry, the greater reason have we to acknowledge 
the reign of symmetry. Violation of symmetry, of corre- 
spondence, may be referred in every instance either to defec- 
tive tradition or to designed disturbance. As in Greek archi- 
tecture, so in Greek poetry, departures from symmetry are not 
‘ only suffered, but enjoined, for the sake of a higher symmetrical 
effect, for the maintenance of the feeling of life. The straight 
line of mechanics becomes the curved line of art. The entasis 
of the Doric column, the flexure of the Doric stylobate, are 
familiar illustrations of the law of visual effect. The Greek 
artist had regard to the'position that his work was to occupy, 
to the angle in which it would present itself to the eye of the 
beholder. So in Greek poetry we must consider the law of 
higher symmetry, the principle of artistic unity, the calculated 
effect on the hearer—and we must remember that we have to 
do with the hearer, not with the reader. XreyouvOia is well, 
but when passionate utterance gives two verses the time of 
one, we must not heedlessly apply the knife because the pas- 
sage looks out of balance. But these interferences apart, we 
expect a symmetry in contents corresponding to symmetry in 
form, and we cannot admit a logical division which shall ruth- 
lessly run across all the lines of the artistic structure. We 
must seek the symmetry of thought, where the symmetry of 
the form is revealed, in strophe, in triad. Each strophe has 
its office, each triad its function. The only concessions that 
must be made to logical distribution are those that must be 
made in the same department of art. We must simply allow 
the strophe and the triad the same play that we allow foot 
and series in the verse.’ 





‘See Croiset’s chapter on this subject in his ‘ Pindare,” p. 354 foll. 
The views I am here presenting I have long entertained, but in this, as-in 
all other matters, I am more desirous of thinking a right thought than a 
new one. As I have not gone into the question of the relation of strophe 
to antistrophe and epode, I would add here that J. H. H. Scumipv, in his 
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Reduce the Terpandrian véy0¢ to a more simple expression, 
see in it nothing more than a somewhat bizarre statement of 
the general principles that manifest themselves in an oration 
of Isokrates or a dialogue of Plato as well as in an ode of 
Pindar, and it would be easier to become a Terpandrian, cer- 
tainly easier than to accept Dissen’s elaborate sys- 
tematization. In his chapter “‘ De dispositione par- 
tium,” Dissen has treated at length the arrangement of the 
elements of the epinikion—the preparatory office of the pro- 
oimion and the interweaving of the parts. ‘“ With the ex- 
ception of the very short pieces,” he says, “all Pindar’s odes 
have at least two parts besides the prooemium,” and Dissen 
has interested himself in showing how the poet prepares his 
theme, interposes a myth, and then returns to his theme, and 
how from the simple arrangements aba and a ba 8, the poet 

a \see 


Dissen. 


advances to abaca,ababa,abcbha,abcbhda,abacbe, 
ae ee ———— Wi So SSS See 


abcbhab,abcade, and the crowning glory,adcdeda. 
a a pee eee eS 


There is, of course, an element of truth in these recurrences. 
There is a cyclical movement in many of the Pindaric odes. 
The myth is usually belted by the praise of the victor and the 
victor’s home, but it is impossible to accept an elaborately 
systematic arrangement of the subject within the symmetrical 
structure of the rhythm and independent of it. Dyads and 
triads there are in Pindar, but they do not disturb the rhyth- 
mical working of the odes; and Dissen often elevates to the 
_ rank of an organic part what has been brought in simply as a 
foil. According to him everything in Pindar must have a 
deep significance, an independent value, a special allusion, 
whereas much is put there for the sake of heightening the 
effect by contrast. 





Kunstformen (III. p. 350), has shown that Pindar has paused about twice 
as often at the end of the strophe as at the end of the antistrophe. The 
object of this, as Schmidt thinks, is to break up the mechanical balance of 
strophe and antistrophe, or, as he puts it, a+(a+6) is more common than 
a+a+(b). This is, of course, a reinforcement of the position taken here. 
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Dissen has gone through all the odes and reduced them to 
schemes, for which he claims great simplicity and beauty. 
Furtwangler* has selected a few, and expended on 
them a great wealth of fancy. It cannot be said 
of him that he is indifferent to the claims of symmetry. To 
him the Pindaric odes are so many temples, and he sees 
ground-plans and elevations, and rows of columns, and groups 
of figures in the rhythmical structures of Pindar. Most per- 
sons will consider Furtwangler’s book a waste of fancy and 
ingenuity, and yet it has not been written all in vain. Tem- 
ple and ode are both built on a plan, both obey the laws of 
symmetry, and so one may serve to illustrate the other. But 
the manifestations are different. ~The temple is to be devel- 
oped from the cell, the ode from the rhythm. Regard the 
ode as a great verse and much of the difficulty in finding sym- 
metry in the Pindaric poems will disappear. 

The verse, as a rhythmical structure, is made up of verse- 
feet; the verse, as a logical unit, 1s made up of word-feet. 
The coincidence and the discrepancy of verse-foot and word- 
foot constitute respectively diaeresis and caesura, if, indeed, 
one may be allowed to use this nomenclature, which certainly 
has its convenience. 

Now a verse in which verse-foot and word-foot should coin- 
cide throughout as in the famous sparsis | hastis | longis | 
campus | splendet et | horret of Ennius would lack unity, 
and a succession of them would be intolerably monotonous. 
Hence the office of caesura to effect unity by dividing a word 
between two feet and so to force a more energetic recitation. 
Diaeresis serves to distribute the masses, caesura to unite 
them. 

Of course where the masses are so large as in the Pindaric 
odes there is not the same danger of monotony. Each triad 
might present a complete whole. In fact each strophe, each 
antistrophe, each epode, might be rounded off as a separate 
element without much offence. But the Greek sense of-unity 


Furtwingler. 





+ W. Furtwanewer, Die Siegesgesiinge des Pindaros, Freiburg, 1859. 
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demanded a less mechanical distribution, and the parts of 
each ode often fit into each other as the parts of an hexame- 
ter or a trimeter. The preparation, as Dissen would call it, 
does not count, nor does the connection. The body of the 
thought falls within the limits; that is enough. The study 
of the Pindaric odes suggests the lines of color used in maps 
to designate boundaries. The eye is not offended by the ex- . 
currence there nor the mind by the excurrence here. Making 
this allowance then, and suffering the sense to bind strophes 
and triads together while the dominant themes of strophes and 
triads are distinct, we shall find no insuperable difficulty in 
establishing simple and easy proportions for most of the Pin- 
daric poems. Problems there will always be, and bold would 
be the man who should maintain that he had said the last 
word on such a theme. 

Of the forty-four Pindaric odes, seven only are composed 
in single strophes. 

Of these, O. 14 has two, P. 12 four, N. 2 five, P. 6 six, I. 


7 seven, N. 9 eleven, N. 4 twelve. a 
Most of them are in triads: 
One triad: O. 4,11 (10),12; P.7. . . og 
Three triads: 0. 3, 5; N. 5, 6,8, 11; 1.2,4,5,6. ie See ee are) 
Four triads: 0.1,8,95 PO bet; 1s Oe, 183 Ta : = L0 
Five triads: O. 2, 6, 7, 10 G4) 13; P.1, 3,89; N. 7,10; L 3. . 12 
Thirteen triads: P.4. . z Ewell 


44 


It is evident that the single-strophe poems will admit of 
greater freedom of handling, and I shall take those up after 
discussing the triadic poems. 

One triad is evidently too short for any except slight occa- 
sional poems. 

In O. 4, an exceptional poem, the strophe has chiefly to do 
with Gad, the antistrophe chiefly with man, the epode is an 
illustrative myth. In O. 11 (10) the antithetical structure 
runs through strophe, antistrophe, and epode, but each member 
revolves about a separate element of the epinikion. O. 12 
rocks even more than O.11 (10). Hach element is distinct. 
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P. 7 has been considered a fragment, but whether it is a frag- 
ment or not, each member has its special office. 

Two-triad poems do not occur." The only two-strophe 
poem, O. 14, is suspicious, and cannot be cited to prove that 
two triads would give ample room. If we are to have intro- 
duction, myth, and conclusion, it would be hard to distribute 
_them properly through two triads. Three triads give a natu- 
ral division, and so we find that it is used nearly as often as 
five, though the number five suggests a better proportion log- 
ically. Each triad has its dominant theme. O. 5 occupies an 
exceptional position among the Pindaric poems, but the dis- 
tribution forms no exception. There is no overlapping in it. 

Four triads are used as often as three. There is no me- 
chanical uniformity, but, as we should expect, the introduction 
usually dominates one triad, the myth two, the conclusion one, 
in most of the odes. This is the type 1.2.1. Overlapping is 
the rule 1.2.1 or 1.2 -lor 1.2.1. In Pindar’s earliest piece, 


——— 


P. 10, there is no overlapping, and the student of English 
versification is reminded of the early timidity of blank verse. 

Five triads might be expected to distribute themselves thus: 
Introduction = 1, Myth = 8, Conclusion = 1, and this is sub- 
stantially the arrangement,in most of them. P. 8, with 2.1.2, 
forms an interesting exception, for which the notes must be 
consulted, as well as for the arrangement in O. 13, and P. 1, 
which have a quasi-epodic structure, two triads representing 
strophe, two antistrophe, and one epode. P. 3 and P. 9 are 
thrown out of line by the position of the myth. 

In the Fourth Pythian we have no less than thirteen triads, 
and it might seem at first as if the epic mass had crushed the 
lyric proportion. But when we examine the structure more 
closely, we find that the first three triads form the overture, 
if I may say so. It is a prelude which gives the motif of the 
piece. These three triads are followed by seven triads with 
the story of the Argonauts in detail, while the conclusion is 
prepared and consummated in the last three triads. It is true 


1 J. H. H. Sonmipt, Kunstformen, IV. p. 349. 
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that the mass of the story carries it on into the eleventh triad, 
but the grand scale prepares us for a wider aberration. 

Of the strophic poems, O. 14 has already been considered. 
In P. 12 we recognize the familiar distribution 1.2.1. P.6 
is represented by 2.2.2. 

In N. 2 there is a curious iteration of the name of the vic- 
tor and his family, 1.1. PI+Ld. The twelve strephes of N. 


4 divide into 3.6.3, the « eleven of N.9 into 2.7.2. 1.7 has 
not yielded satisfactory results. 

To those who must have sharp figures at any cost, these 
statements will be disappointing; but the exact symmetry is 
eared for in the rhythm, the metre. All that we could fairly 
expect here is a general balance. 


VI. 


In the preceding glimpses of Pindar’s thought and art, his 
poems have been treated as a whole, and no regard has been 
pDEVELOp- had to the gradual development of his powers. If 

MENT. his career exhibited marked stages, if we had trust- 
worthy external data, such a presentation might well be con- 
sidered defective. Sophokles and Euripides would not fare 
thus, nor Plato, although it must be confessed that Plato is a 
warning against the rash application of the principle of devel- 
opment. Let us see how the case stands with Pindar. 

The life of Pindar gives scarcely any clue to his development. 
After his encounter with Korinna there is almost a dead si- 
lence from without. Those who have ears to hear—and every 
modern critic is a Fine-ear—may detect the sound of growth 
from within. Besides, we have the advantage of a certain 
number of fixed points. We know the dates of a fair pro- 
portion of Pindar’s forty-four odes, and we may construct the 
curve of his rise, and, if it must be said, of his decline. The 
department, too, seems to favor such a’study, for Pindar was 
a lyric poet; and a lyric poet, it is thought, would be the first 
to show the traces of personal experience. But antique lyric 
is not modern lyric. Even Roman lyric is not Greek lyric. 
The Horace of the Odes is not the same as the Horace of the 

3% 
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Epodes; but it does not follow irresistibly that we can as 
easily distinguish between the Pindar of the tenth Pythian 
and the Pindar of the fourth Olympian. It may be going too 
far to say that the law of the department, the lyric reOycc, 
was so much stronger than the individual that the personal 
development does not count. The personal development does 
count, and.it is a legitimate and fascinating study, but the 
danger of importing into the result @ prior? conclusions is 
manifest. Once fix in the mind the characteristic stages, and 
the inevitable tendency is to force the phenomena, no matter 
how stubborn they may be, into the places which they are 
supposed to fit. Of youth we expect exuberance of language, 
unassimilated wealth of thought, rashness of imagery, a tech- 
nic that betrays, both by its mechanical adherence to rule 
and by its violation of principle, the recent influence of the 
school, and the rebellion against it. Of matured power we 
expect a balance of forces; the imagination is steadier, the 
thought deeper, the interpenetration of form and matter is 
more complete, the plan is organic, the poem grows symmet- 
rically up to its full height; there are fewer surprises, and the 
technic has become a second nature without the dulness of 
routine. The man is at his best. The closing stage shows 
perfect mastery of form still, but the effects are produced with 
less expenditure of power, there is not the same joy of surplus 
vitality, the word “dexterity” comes in too often when we 
applaud, the plan is a scheme. Now while some such course 
may be laid down in general for the track of lyric genius, the 
very essence of genius, which is the unforeseen, disappoints 
calculation at every turn. There are some minds in which 
there is no trace of crudeness at any age. There are revivals 
of youth in poctry as in life, revivals that scandalize critics of 
art as well as critics of morals. Of all students of Pindar, 
Leopold Schmidt’ has bestowed most attention on this sub- 





1 Lropotp Scumipt, Pindar’s Leben und Dichtung, Bonn, 1862. Pe- 
riod I. (Ol. 69, 8 to O]. 74, 2) embraces in the following order: P. 10, 6, 
12,7; 0.10, 11; N.5. Period II. (Ol. 74, 3 to Ol. 80), I. 5;4,7; P.9, 11, 
2°) 0. 14,3, 232P.83 No Os Pils". 1/125 T2506 PR. 4 bc One 
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ject, but in spite of his thoughtful study and his sympathetic 
discernment, the results reached are not satisfactory. The pe- 

First Tiod of immaturity is too long, and the evidence of 

Period. immaturity too slight. The great poets of the world 
do not wait until the Suabian age of discretion—which is for- 
ty—before they reach their prime. Of the seven dated poems 
assigned to this period three are on the border of Pindar’s 
perfect art, so that we are practically left to make up our 
characteristics of this stadium from P. 10, 6,12, and 7. We 
are told that Pindar’s first commissions came from Thebes. 
Nothing would seem to be more likely. But the odes give 
no evidence of it. The Thebans may have employed him at 
their local games, but the victors of the earlier odes are from 
Thessaly, Akragas, Athens, Epizephyrian Lokris, and Aigina. 
We are told that Pindar must have known Aigina from his 
youth up, and no one questions his intimate knowledge of the 
island, his deep interest in its fortunes. One fourth of all the 
odes celebrate Aiginetans, but the first Aiginetan ode is the last 
of this period of immaturity. True, not without significance is 
the close connection with Delphi and the consequent predom- 
inance of Pythian odes at this period, and it was doubtless a 
proud moment in the poet’s life when he received his first 
Olympian commission, and if the longer ode on Agesidamos, 
O. 10 (11), is the fulfilment of that commission, it may be par- 
donable to see a certain jubilation in its tone; but it is extrav- 
agant to attempt the reconciliation between the joyous tone 
and the long delay by the supposition that the poet was too 
much overcome by his emotion to do the theme immediate 
justice. The. distinction between the earlier poems and the 
poems of the period of maturity, as marked by the prominence 
given to the grace of a special god in the latter, seems to be 
shadowy, and to have less in its favor than the criticism that 
there is a lack of unity in the composition of the earlier poems, 





8. Period III. (Ol. 81 and Ol. 82), 0.9; I.6; 0.4 and 5; P.8. The 
dates of the rest are not fixed, according to Schmidt, and must be ex- 
cluded from a rigid calculation. They are all Nemean and Isthmian. 
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Unfortunately the relation of myth to theme is not yet put 
on an impregnable basis, and what Schmidt says of the earlier 
poems has been said by others of the ripest. it is easy to say 
that there is no interpenetration of myth and thought, that the 
actual present is not yet merged in the mythic past, that we 
have only striking situations, no development, and hence no 
psychological interest. The trouble is to vindicate perfection 
for the others. The handling of the metres in the different 
periods is another matter that leaves ample margin for vary- 
ing judgment. Schmidt maintains that the metre shifts from 
logaoedic to dactylo-epitrite without discernible reason, that 
the logaoedic is more freely handled as the poet develops, and 
that the dactylo-epitrite is not thoroughly mastered until the 
close of the period. Here, again, the basis of induction is too 
narrow, the aAoyo¢ atobyorc is too potent an element. 

The second period, according to Schmidt, extends from 
Pindar’s fortieth to his sixty-fifth year-—a stirring time. To 

Secona the opening of it belong the battle of Salamis—a 

period. Gontest of Panhellenic significance far greater than 
Marathon—and the battle of Plataia, which touched Pindar 
nearly. Thebes was severely chastised for her adherence to 
~the Persians, and the dominant aristocratic party sorely hu- 
miliated.. It is supposed—it is a mere supposition — that 
Pindar, though of the nobility, was not with the nobility; that 
his vision had widened. The aristocracy was no longer the 
only form of government worthy of the name, and so he was 
fitted by nature and insight to act as a mediator between ex- 
tremes. And yet it would be hard to prove from Pindar’s 
poems that he ever had a reasonable sympathy with democracy 
anywhere. There was no call for such sympathy. The victors 
in the games were all of his own order. | 

In this second period Pindar’s reputation extended more 
and more; the princes of the earth sought the honor of being 
glorified by him. When he was fifty he yielded to Hieron’s 
solicitations and paid a visit to Syracuse. When he was in 
his fifty-sixth year he is supposed to have been at the court 
of Arkesilas IV. of Kyrene. Of his travels, however, it is con- 
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fessed we know nothing. We may infer from his extensive 
connections and his exact knowledge of localities and ef fam- 
ily history that he had journeyed far and wide; but we are 
often unable to tell whether it is the singer or the song that 
is voyaging, and the minute local knowledge may be due in 
part to the persons from whom Pindar held his commission. 
In any case, the transmission of the names and fortunes of 
mythic characters presents problems enough in every depart- 
ment of Greek poetry. A personal acquaintance with Athens 
is not unlikely, though by no means certain. The high praise 
that he bestowed upon the city is referred by Schmidt to the 
time between the second Persian war and his visit to Syracuse. 
The relations between the Dorians and the Athenians became 
more tense afterwards, and Schmidt himself acknowledges that 
as Pindar grew older he went back to the faith of his fathers, 
the aristocratic creed in which he was nursed. 

Pindar’s rise in national estimation gave him a higher self- 
esteem. He likes to show that his song makes him the peer 
of kings. But it must not be forgotten that his boldest utter- 
ances are courtliness itself, and that the Greek of that period 
would not have understood the moderii attitude of the subject 
to the throne. It is absurd to see any freedom in his calling 
Hieron “friend.” His own achievements and the achieve- 
ments of the Persian war are supposed to have led him to 
higher views of human power. Success in the games is not 
due to fortune or to fate, but rather to the victor’s own prow- 
ess, the victor’s own zeal, the victor’s family record, especially 
in its religious aspects, to the favor of a special deity, and chief- 
ly to the favor of Apollo. Here, again, it may be said that the 
material for the first period is too scant for the establishment 
of such a contrast in the second. 

The advance in the art of composition in the second period 
is a point that cannot be discussed without illustrations from 
the several odes. To reach Schmidt’s conclusions it would be 
necessary to accept Schmidt’s analyses, which often err by 
supersubtilty. The attempt has been made in this edition to 
follow the growth of the odes in the poet’s mind. A genera} 
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plan there, was, doubtless, in each poem; but it was not a 
rigid scheme, and shaped itself into graceful variations as the 
poct wrought at his work. The myth grew out of the theme, 
its heart or head, as the herb in Isabella’s Pot of Basil. We 
must have suggestion, play, sweep, or we have no poetry. 
Now, according to Schmidt, it is only in this period that we 
have any such organic unity; it is only in this period that he 
sees the happy co-operation of imagination and plastic force. 
Yet even here he notices a difference. After fifty the signifi- 
cance of each poem may be summed up in a formula; before, 
the fundamental notion is so incarnate that we cannot dissect 
it out. But no high poetry is exhausted by its recurrent bur- 
dens, its catch-words, its key-verses, just as no high poetry is 
in any sense translatable. 

The advance in the art of the narrative is another point 
where we have to encounter the danger of @ priori character- 
ization, and the difficulty of a narrow range of observation. 
Critics have noted that the construction of Thackeray’s earliest 
stories is as perfect as that of his latest. The difference lies 
in the detail work. The Pindaric manner of story-telling, with 
its sharp outlines of light, its tips of coruscations, remains the 
same throughout. 

But to follow in detail all the changes that Schmidt has 
noticed in the second period is not possible within the limits 
of this essay. The third period—the period of the senile 

thira Pindar—is marked by a decided decline. “The 

period. eagle flight of the imagination is broken.” The 
understanding is as subtile as ever, the humor is as fresh, the 
fecling is as warm, but the fair enchantment of the harmony 
between the world of idea and the world of fact is gone. 
The old poet falls into the sins of his youth. His composi- 
tion is unequal; and yet so much praise is lavished on the 
five odes—and one of them of doubtful authenticity—that 
Pindar falls, if he falls, upon a bed of roses. 

Without refusing, then, the meed of praise to the intense 
study that has enabled Schmidt to draw in finest details the 
image of the poet’s life and the poet’s art—without denying 
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the value of the attempt to form such a picture of Pindar’s 
development, we may be pardoned for declining to accept as 
final results reached by processes so shadowy with materials so 
limited. 

VI. 

Rauchenstein—who has done so much to promote the study 
of Pindar, and to whose Introduction to Pindar, read and 
APPROACH meditated on many years ago, the present edition 
TO PINDAE. is doubtless due—after commending Pindar in the 
warmest terms to those who have reached the lyrical stage of 
life, the age of feeling and enthusiasm, gives an outline of the 
preliminary studies that he deems necessary, and then bids 
us begin with the easier odes. Which are the 
easier odes? Not the shorter ones necessarily, for 
the fourth Pythian, the longest of all, is one of the easiest, 
and the fourteenth Olympian, one of the shortest, has given 
the commentators much trouble. The fact is, a man who has 
read himself into Pindar is a poor judge of the relative dif- 
ficulty of the odes unless he has made actual trial in the 
class-room, and the experience of most lovers of Pindar has 
of necessity been limited, as Pindar has seldom been read in 
our colleges. And yet it might be safe to recommend some 
such course as this. For the beginning, within the range of 
Olympians and Pythians, O. 12, 11 (10)—the short ode for 
Agesidamos—then O. 3, 6,7; P. 3, 4; for the culmination, 
whatever else may lie between, O.1,2; P.2. This advice is 
based purely on the relative difficulty, but those who know 
Pindar will see at once that the easier odes are dactylo- 
epitrite, the harder odes are logaoedic or paionian. Of course 
it is not to be expected that the student will be satisfied with 
so long a course of dactylo-epitrites, but the lesson is this: 
If any ode of Pindar is to be studied as a work of art, it is to 
be approached as a work of art, and the first thing to be mas- 
tered, not theoretically, but practically, is the form. A good 
recitation will be found of far greater value than much dis- 
course about the atmosphere of the epinekion. The poem 
must be read rhythmically over and over until it can be read 


METRES. 
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fluently aloud, and this must precede the intellectual study. 
Then, of course, the vocabulary must be looked after, though 
the Pindaric vocabulary is not very troublesome; thereupon 
the commentary, and finally the introduction, by way of re- 
view. When the rhythm is mastered, it will be found that 
the way is open for the appreciation of the meaning of the 
poem in its parts and as a whole. The stress falls on the 
summits of the thought. Words are not divorced that are 
bound together by rhythm, no matter how widely they are 
separated to the eye. Key-notes make themselves heard. 
The welding of masses makes itself felt. The confused fig- 
ures group themselves into patterns, and out of the darkness, 
as out of a picture of Rembrandt, the remotest forms come 
forth to the vision. Then it will be soon enough to bring in 
the historical apparatus, soon enough, if it is ever soon enough, 
to bring in the metaphysical analysis, the logical skeleton, 
which is supposed to exhibit the organism of the ode, though 
vertebrae and ribs and thigh-bones are often missing, fe say 
nothing of the head. 

Of course metricians are not agreed about every detail of 
Pindaric metre, but neither are commentators about every de- 
tail of the interpretation of the text, and the divergencies af- 
fect chiefly matters that are cognizable by the eye rather 
than by the ear—questions of symmetry, of the distribution 
of the masses. The length of the céAov may be a matter of 
vital importance to the advanced Pindaric scholar. For the 
beginner it is enough if he can be taught to feel how intimate 
is the relation between form and sense, the oc of the great 
moods and metres. 

Some knowledge of the form, then, is a prerequisite to the 
artistic study of Pindar, so much at least as is necessary to 
make use of the metrical schemes appended to the odes.? 








* These metrical schemes are due to the kindness of Dr. J. H. H. Scumpr, 
and give a revision of those that appear in the first volume of his Kunst- 
formen. For his system, see the Introduction to the Rhythmic and Me- 
tric of the Classical Languages, translated by Professor Joan WILLIAMS 
Wuitr. Boston: Ginn & Heath, 1878. A brief and lucid account of 
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Lyric poetry meant among the Greeks what the words mean. 
It was meant to be sung to the lyre, «Odpa, ddppeyé, to be 

Lyric Sung and not simply recited. Instead of the lyre, 

os the flute, or rather clarionet, sometimes served to 

accompany the voice; sometimes both instruments 
were used. The rhythmical movement of the body, the dance, 
completed the trinity, which could not be dissociated without 
loss. The Shield of Achilles in Homer,’ II. 18, 569-572, shows 
the rudimentary union of voice, instrument, and dance, which 
survives, still rudimentary, among the people of our stock. 
In Greece the popular became the artistic, and passed through 
a long development, which cannot be exhibited here. The 
great musicians of the eighth century "—Olympos, Terpandros, 
Thaletas—were followed in the seventh by Alkman, the Lydi- 
an, the sweet singer of Sparta, Stesichoros of Himera, “ who 
bore upon the lyre the weight of the epos,” and these were 
succeeded by Simonides of Keos and Pindar, who represent 
the third great stage of lyric poetry proper. The Lesbian 
school is called melic rather than lyric, and Sappho and Al- 
kaios are not the artistic ancestors of Pindar. ‘Their poetry, 
full of passion and fire as it was, had not the sustained flight 
of the choral ode. It was from the poems of Stesichoros 
that Pindar learned how to build the fourth Pythian. The 
dithyramb is a thing apart. 

Common to poetry, music, and dance’ is rhythm, which 
means “regular flow.” Regular flow can be recognized only 
by interruptions; time unbroken is eternity; we 
must have groups, and these groups must be of 
such dimensions as to be comprehensible. Hence the definition 


Rhythm. 





it is given in the Introduction to JeBs’s Oedipus Tyrannus. The sum- 
mary presented here rests chiefly on what I have learned from Wesr- 
PHAL, and especially from Scumipr, and the phraseology is adapted from 
my Latin Grammar. 
1 roiow 0 év péoooroe mac pdpperyye Aryéty 
imepoev KiOapiZe* Aivoy WO bd Kaddy dewey 
Aerrarty pwvy* Toi dé phocorvTec amaprA 
porary 7’ ivypwp Te Tool oKaiporTEc ExoVTO. 
2 For the controversy as to dates, see Fracu, Lyvik der Griech. pp. 119.188. 
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of rhythm as xpdrwy rake apwpispern, “a definite arrangement 
of times.” The recurrence of groups was marked by the re- 
currence of a beat. So we have a strong time and a weak 
time, Ogore and dpore, the sense of which terms was afterwards 
inverted. In these simple statements lies the whole theory of 
rhythm. There must be an orderly succession of groups of 
time, these groups must be accentuated by stress, they must 
have simple proportions and a moderate extent, so that the ear 
can recognize them, and finally they must be equal to one an- 
other. The conditions of verse-rhythm are the same as those 
of musical rhythm. As a rule, we have in every Greek verse 
a sequence of equal or equivalent feet under the domination 
of a regularly recurring stress, 

The elements of verses are called feet, just as we call the 
elements of a dance steps, and they correspond to 
bars in music. 

In language, as we have seen, rhythm is marked by stress of 
voice. ‘The stressed part is called arsis, the unstressed thesis, 
the stress itself the ictus. 

Rhythm when represented in language is embodied in 
metre. A metre is a system of syllables that stand in a de- 
termined order. Of course only those metres are 
of importance that embody the principal rhythms. 
_ The unit of measure is the short syllable, ~ (ypdvoc, mora) 
= (4 note). The long, —, is double the short and = J (4 
note). 

The classes of rhythm are based on the relation of arsis to 
thesis. The number is restricted by the necessity of having sim- 
Classes of ple recognizable relations. The Greek has but three, 
Rhythms. and the third occurs very seldom in modern music.’ 

I, Equal Class (yévoc igor), in which the arsis is equal to 
the thesis. Represented in Pindar by 


The dactyl —- WY at ara 
| 


ee 


Feet. 


Metre. 


OPN ae 





* Bars having five quavers are said to be used in the Combat des lut- 
teurs, a part of Les Troyens a Carthage, by Berlioz. 
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“IL Unequal Class (yévocg derddovov), in which the arsis is 
double of the thesis. Represented in Pindar by 
The trochee — Es 


or by resolution, the tribrach WY ~ WV ERoN 2 


III. Quinquepartite or Sescuple or Five-eighths Class (yévoc 
jyeddvov), in which the arsis is to the thesis as 3:2 (1$:1). 
Represented in Pindar by the various forms of the paionian 
measure. 


The Cretic —-TS— | Ay | 
‘ es oS 
First Paeon — ovr a Ss oe 
Fourth Paeon we SS Be a i 
Resolved Cretie ~~ OW TV sats a 
Bacchius —— — al et En 
or www = da = - 


So far we have considered the value of syllables as ee 
to the siniple relations of the short and the long, ,§ and J 
4 notes and ¢ notes. But if we assume, as we have to ee 
the equality os the bars, it is impossible to restrict the range 
of the elements to these two proportions, nor was it so re- 
, stricted. The long syllable may be drawn out be- 
yond its normal quantity. This is called rovf or 
protraction, and serves to make up for the omission of one or 
, more theses. When this protraction fills up a whole 
omen bar it is called cvyxorf, and the verse is a synco- 
pated verse. i 


a pe, we 
Oo 


TO 


l — 


Sometimes two shorts occupy only the time of one. This 
is called Conan tion, and instead of wring ~~ we 
write @ or ge =o 
The final syllable of a verse is usually considered indiffer- 
ent, and is marked in the schemes here employed according 
Syllaba to the metrical requirements. Within the verse 
aneeps- 4 Jong syllable which takes the place of a short, or 
a short which takes the place of a long, is called irrational, 
and is designated by >. 


Correption. 
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An irrational or two-time trochee is one in which the 
value is not that of three eighth-notes, but two, and it is rep- 
Irrational. Tesented by —~ Js, the proportions being not 2 + 

ity. 1 eighth-notes, but 13 + 4. So the irrational dactyl 
is one in which the values are 13 + 4+ 1 eighth-notes. It 
is written —_ — or J so 

The rhythm always’ begins with stress. The unstressed 
syllable or syllables preceding do not count as a part of the 
rhythm, but as an dyvdxpovorg or signal- beat, marked off 
thus : . The value of the anacrusis must not exceed that of 
the regular thesis. ; 

Missing theses at the close of a verse are made 
up as in music by the pause or rest. These pauses 
have different values. So 


Pause. 


A denote a pause of one eighth-note 4 
“ “ 


XK two eighth-notes rf 
a cS ss three as es 
x « “ four “ ae 


One or two examples from the leading kinds of Pindaric 
metres will illustrate these points. 


0. 12,1: Aiooo- | pat rai | Znvoc é- | NevOepi- | ov. 


If this verse is measured by the mechanical values of the 
syllables, we should have 


eee [ie ee oe ce, |e ee 
Measured by this system, we have 
all bars equal, the missing thesis made up by pause. 
O. 10 (11), 6: évumay adurdzevor. 


This verse would be divided, according to the mechanical 
values, thus: 
with utter disregard of rhythm. It is now read 


a b ¢ d 


with anacrusis (a), protraction (b), irrationality (c), and pause 
(d). 
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How are we to know when to make use of these different 
methods of reproducing the equality of the bars? When a 
single long syllable comes between two trochees, —~ | —|—Lv, 
it is evident that we must read —_|uU|]—wT. We have 
ovyxory. But the case is not so clear when we have such a 
verse as 0.9, 27: ayyediay réuifw ravray. Are we to read this 

SSA aS [oe he | 

Oe aa San 

ae 
It is clear that here as elsewhere observation must come in. 
We must find the great periods, which in Pindar are so clearly 
marked by the sense that there is little dispute about them, 
and then within the periods mark the c#Aa or members, and 
observe the regular sequences. True, such xwAa are already 
laid down by the metrical scholiasts, but scholars are divided 
as to the value of them, and the schemes followed here rest 
on the observations of J. H. H. Schmidt, who has rejected the 
antique kolometry, and has based his results on wide induc- 
tion. The details belong to the systematic study of the sub- 
ject and cannot be introduced here. 

The xwAa are designated in the schemes by ||, the periods by 
J. Within each period there is a correspondence in the number 
of the bars of each cdo, and the groupings have received 
different names according to the order of the recurrence. 
mpowoixoy and érwduxdy are respectively “‘ prelude” and “ post- 
lude,” and stand outside of the responsions, which are usually 
indicated by curved lines.’ 

We have zpowd:xa in the following: 


are 

O. 2, Ep. I. 3. wp. 3 2.3 2. 

mTpowdikd. : VS 
O. 9, Str. I. 3. mp. 4 4. 


0.11 (10), Ep. I. 5. mp. 343. 
oe 


1JIn conformity with a hint from Dr. Scumipr himself, I have omitted 

in this edition the graphical designation of the responsions. It is hoped 

that the recurrent numbers will suffice to impress upon the student the 
-principle of symmetry. 
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0. 13, Str. I. 3. mp. 6.5.5.6. 
ae 
Ep. I. 8. mp. 8 2.28. 
SZ 
O. 14, I. 3. zp. 6. 6. 


KS 


P. 5, Str. I. 2. wp. 3.2.38. 
SS 


érwoue are far more common in Pindar. 
0.2, Str. 3.32 én. 
Sa 
err @dika. TLS 23h Qaeer: 
Nee 


deter 
Hp. Il. 22.22.4 éx. 
NES 


a 


0.4, Str. 44.4.44.4.5 én, 
Weezy 
Ep. 1. 4.4.4.5 én. 
eer 
aS 


nen 


0.5,Ep. 54.54 4 én. 
Re 


0. 6, Ep. IL. 4 4.4 3 éx, 
—— 
po Ba ae 
0.7, Ep. 1. 43 2.2 43.4 én. 
WES 
So also O. 8, Str. III, Ep. I. Il. III; 0.9, Ep. I.; 0.10 (11), Ep. IL; 0. 
12, Str. L. IIT.; 0.18, Str. IIL, Ep. IL.; 0.14, VL; P.L,Ep.L; P. 2, Ep. 
IIL; P. 3, Str. L., Ep. I. IL; P. 4, Str. IIL; P. 5, Ep. IL. IIL; P. 6, UL; 
P. 7, Str. IIL ; P. 9, Str. IIL, Ep. 1. IL.; P.10, Str. I.; P. 11, Str, IL, Ep. 
IL; P. 12, IIL. 
A period is stichtc when two or more equal xwra follow 
one after another. 


aa 
— 
So 0. 4, Str. IV., 4.4. 
™“— 
Stichic O. 6, Str. V., 44. 
RECS 0.7, Str. I. 3 3, Str. VI. 3 3. 
~ — 
O. 10 (11), Str. IL) 6. 6, IIL. 4.4, 
“ “" 
It is palinodic when a group is repeated, as 
a. 
oe ab ab, eg. 


Nae 
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= oe 
0. 1, Str. IV. 6.5.6.5. 
SSS 

> ca 


0.4, Ep. IL 43.43. 
ec 


aS 


0.5, Str. IL 54.54, 
<a 
ae Oe 


O. 9, Str. WI. 4.2.4.2. 
Se 


It is antithetic when a group is repeated in inverse order: 


; t & b bias Dao: CC Dias 
Antithetic. See ee 
POL Ep Li arbi. 0.08: 
eee 
©..8,- Ep. 1.5.3 3.5.3 én. 
eee 


0. 13, Str. I. 3 2p..6.5.5.6. 
Se ae 
iP. 5, Str. IV. 6.4 4.6. 
See 
2. O. 6, Str. II. 4 23.324. 


SSS 


P. 10, Ep. 11.34.5.5.43, 
SS" 


In the palinodic-antithetic period, palinodic groups are re- 
peated antithetically, e. g.: 


Palinodic- b a b. 
antithetic. ~ sre 
0. 6, Str. 143° 5.6 . 4°38. 
0:17, Ep -4/5)2:, 24 


P: 7 Ep. tees 464. 3:8. 


P.9, Str.IL 33.5.5 3 8. 
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When the antithetic period has a solitary «@Aev in the 
middle it is mesodic : 


Mesodic. l. aba. 2,.abecba. 
. 1, Str. I. 4.8.4; Ep. I. 424. 
EG SS 
. 5, Str. I. 3 2 3. 


Se 


6, Ep. I. 323; I. 424. 


SS ee 


4, Str. Il. 2 4.2; V.328; Ep. III. 323. 
Se SS So 

8, Str.I. 5 8.5.38 5; Ep 1 43.23 4, 
SSS Se 


_ 


( 


we 
SS ener. hou Snte 


8, Str. II. 23 3.38 2. 
SSS 
. 5, Ep. IL. 6.5.2 5.6.4 én. 


7, Str. I. 6.2 8 2.6. 


When a pecwéuxdy is introduced into a palinodic period it 


becomes palinodic-mesodic. 
gS Jaa 


Palinodic- oan eG 
Mesodic. ab ab becomes abcab. 
= NS 


On this principle are constructed such periods as: 
Some 


0. 3, Str. I. 245.24. 
45.2 


FES 


a NSS 


P. 2, Str. I. 6.8 4.5.6.3 4. 
WS 


The principal rhythms used by Pindar are the Dactyio- 
epitrite and the Logaoedic. There are only a few 
specimens of the Pacon and the Bacchius. 

1. The Dactylo-epitrite measures receive the name from — 
the combination of the dactyl,—~—~, with the so-called 


Rhythms. 


Dactylo- epitrite, —~— —, epitrite meaning 14 = 4, and 
epitrite. supposed to be a rhythm in which arsis is to thesis 
as 4 to 83. —~—~—— would be divided thus * ** +. The 


name is retained for convenience’ sake; the true measure is, 
as we have seen,-~ | — — |. 
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The model dactylo-epitrite rhythm is shown in O. 3. 
About half the extant odes of Pindar are composed in 
these rhythms, which are also called Dorian. They are ele- 
vated, well-balanced, equable, and present a marked contrast 
to the lively, lilting, excited logaoedic measures, and the still 
more stirring cretic. There is a thorough correspondence 
between the sense and the rhythm. The Dorian odes are much 
easier to follow, the development is, as a rule, much more reg- 
ular, the forms are not so puzzling, even the tenses sympathize 
with the rhythm, and the leisurely unfolding of the imperfect 
is more common in the dactylo-epitrite than in the logaoedie. 
2. The Logaoedic rhythm is a $ rhythm, the basis.of which 
is the trochee, but not the trochee with the ordinary ictus, 
i... This trochee has a stronger secondary ictus 
on the short, = +, admits irrationality, — >, and takes 
as a substitute the so-called cyclical or light dactyl, —~ ~, in 
which the ee og are, as we have seen, not 2 + 1+ 1 mo- 
rae, but 1 +4+1=3 [3g The apparent jumble of dac- 
tyls and Poke as in prose, gave rise to the name logaoedic 
(from Adyoc and dowdy). The logaoedics are much used in 
the lyric portion of the drama, and are familiar to all in the 
odes of Horace, nearly half of the Horatian . varieties, and 
more than ninety per cent. of the odes, being logaoedic. The 
logaoedic rhythms are lighter, more airy, than the dactylo- 
epitrite. They have festal glitter rather than steady light, a 
rapid flitting rather than a compassed march. All fancy apart, 
no stronger contrasts can be felt than between the movements 
of the two odes on the victory of Agesidamos (O. 10 and 11). 
The shorter ode rocks gently through a series of antitheses. 
It is grave and stately, despite its short compass. Not a pre- 
liminary flourish, not an anacrusis, throughout. Contrast the 
dash and the whirl and the surprise of the longer ode. O.3 
and Q. 1 will also serve to bring out the contrast, which does 
not rest on the imagination of the commentators, but on the 
universal feeling of our race. 
3. Those who have read the Acharnians of Aristophanes 
are familiar with the passionate cretics that abound. in that 
4 . 


Logaoedic. 
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young and lusty play. The Cretic or Paionian rhythm 
shows itself in two of our odes, O. 2 and P. 5, both of them 
counted among the more difficult Pindaric poems by 
reason of their extreme elasticity. But the rhythm 
of these odes reveals the secret of their soul, and instead of 
being the most difficult, they are among the most easily un- 
derstood. The passionate movement betrays them. The 
keynote is struck at the very beginning. In O. 2, Oe0c, flowe, 
avyp recur with a persistency that cannot escape the most 
careless observer, and in P. 5 we have really nothing but a 
series of variations on rXovroc, aperd, térpoc, another trinity. 
Passion comes out with its story; passion will not let its story rest. 

In what relation do these rhythms stand to the “moods” 
made so familiar to us by our own poets—by Milton, who says, 
“Lap me in-soft Lydian airs,” who speaks of the 
“Dorian mood of flutes and soft recorders;” by 
Gray, who cries, “ Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake”? These three 
moods are all mentioned by Pindar himself.’ O. 3 is des- 
ignated as Dorian in v. 5: Awpio dwrvay évappdgac TEedidy. 
The Dorian harp of O. 1,17 is generally understood to refer 
to the instrument and not to the mood of the poem, which is 
called Aiolian:in v. 102: gue d€ orepavdoa | Ketvov inmeiw 
vonw | Aiohnide porra | xen. “ Aiolian chords” are men- 
tioned in P. 2, 69, “‘ the Aiolian breathings of flutes” in N. 3, 
79.. As these poems are logaoedic and O. 3 is dactylo-epitrite, 
it would seem natural to identify Dorian with dactylo-epitrite 
and Aiolian with logaoedic, but the Lydian mood introduces 
a disturbing element. Lydian measures appear in O. 5, 19: 
Avodiore aniwy év atdoic, 14,17: Avdéw éy ztpdm, and N. 
4,45: Avodig ovy dppovia, three odes which are essentially 
logaoedic, and in N. 8,15: Avdéiay pirpay xavaynda remor- 
krpevay, dactylo-epitrite. But the logaoedic odes that are 
composed in the Lydian mood are all of very simple construc- 
tion and popular character, and the only Lydian dactylo-epitrite . 
shows marked peculiarities of periodology, so that for Pindar 


Paionian. 


Moods. 





* See J. H. H. Scumrpr, Kunstformen, IV. p. 550 foll. 
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at least the general identification of Aiolian with logaoedic 
and Dorian with dactylo-epitrite may be maintained. It will 
suffice here to give a characteristic of these three moods—Do- 
rian, Aiolian, and Lydian '—after the ancient authorities, leav- 
ing the details of Greek musical composition, with its diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic scales, to special students. This is 
the more permissible here because the diatonic or natural scale 
was the only one employed in lyric choruses.” 

The Dorian mood was manly and imposing, like the Dorians 
themselves; not expansive nor lively, but grave and strong. 
What it lacked in liveliness and variety, it made up 
by steadiness and impressiveness. Apioy pédoc 
gepvoraror, says Pindar himself, in a fragment. It is the mood 
for the tug of war, where the staying quality is priceless. 

The Aiolian was said to reflect the character of the Aiolian 
chivalry, the high and mighty, self-asscrting, deep- drinking 
magnates of Thessaly, the swaggering, fighting, love- 
making, convivial countrymer of Alkaios. The 
Aiolian mood, like the Aiolians themselves, was joyous and 
full of movement, frank and fair, without lurking meanness 
or shyness. If the Dorian mood suited the close-locked con- 
flict of infantry, the martial dash of the Nes mood made it 
fit for the Kaarépeor, the ixretoc vop.oc.” 

The Lydian mood, originally a flute-melody, was introduced 
as a vopoc emexhoetoc or dirge, and the tender, plaintive strains 
were chiefly used in lamentations for the dead. 
Aristotle says (Pol. 8 end) that the Lydian mood 
was especially adapted to boys, dua ro dvvacba Kéopoy 7 Exe 
dpa kal radeiay. The simplicity of the composition, and the 
naturally plaintive tone of boys’ voices, are reasons that lie 
nearer to us. 

The Pindaric odes were accompanied now with the cithern, 
now with the flute (clarionet), now with both. In Pindar’s 
time the instrumentation was still subordinate. 


Dorian. 


Aiolian. 


Lydian. 





1 See WustpHat, Metrik, I. p. 273, for the authorities. 
2 See Wustenat, Metrik, I. p. 264. 
3 pire tor Tac dowodaBpaKrare Atodic appovia.—PRATINAS. 
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The third element of the form is the dance; song, music, 
dance, being the trinity. This, of course, has perished for us 
beyond all recovery, and only the names orpopi, 
évreaTp0gh, and érwdd¢ remain to remind us that 

the rhythmical movement of the chorus added to the charm 
of the performance. The strophic poems of Pindar are pro- 
cessional, not orchestic. 


Dance. 


VU. 


Careful dialect study will always separate the more or less 
sophisticated language of literature from the native speech. 
There is scarcely a writer in dialect that has not 
been assailed for infidelity to the spoken tongue; 
and if this is true of those who have tried to reproduce the 
dialect faithfully, what shall be said of the make-believes, 
such as Burns and Mistral?’ What shall be said of the lyric 
poets of Greece, who seem to have shifted and blended dia- 
lects according to rhythm and mood 3” 

Doubtless, to a certain extent, the dialect was dictated by 
the origin of the department. Lyric poetry emerging from 
the Epos could not throw off the authority of Epic forms, but 
the so-called Epic dialect is itself composite, and the Doric 
strains, with which the Epic language was tempered by Stesi- 
choros, became characteristic of the higher lyric. And yet 
such is the freedom witb which the Ionian Simonides and the 
Theban Pindar handle the language, that we must leave a - 
wide margin for individual susceptibility. Those who trans- 
late Homer back into the original Aiolic may yet reconstruct 
a Pindar in uniform dialect. But till this is done it may be 
provisionally assumed that Pindar used an artistic dialect that 
had no definite relation to the spoken language, and it may 
be added that if such a uniform dialect should be established, 


DIALECT. 








1 “<TMistral’s poems] are written in a dialect which is neither the real 
old Provengal nor the modern patois, but a combination of the poet’s 
own.”—G. Monon. 

* Anrens, Ueber die Mischung der Dialecte in der griechischen Lyrik. 
(Verh. der Gott. Phil.-versamml., 1852, p. 55 sq.) 
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it would be a contradiction of the subtile variety that Pindar 
is always producing out of his material, and always producing 
with as full consciousness as true poets ever have. Pindar 
rejoices in his play with language; he rings changes on words, 
he toys with synonyms, he loves the discord of the oxymoron, 
and those who think that such artistic devices are too me- 
chanical forget that before plastic art had developed its 
Jinesse, song had served an apprenticeship of ages. While 
awaiting, then, new light, it may be permissible to call Pindar’s 
language an artistic dialect, and to give a rapid summary of 
the chief peculiarities that mark it. 

The basis is the language of the Epic, itself composite, and 
with this are blended in varying proportions Aiolic and Doric 
forms. None of these elements appears in its ex- 
tremes. The flow of the Epic is- retained, but cer- 
tain forms familiar in Homer are discarded. There are no 
echoing verbs in -aw, there is no -gt, no infinitive in -epevat. 
The Doric majesty and sonorous fulness of utterance enter 
into the composition, but the older and stiffer inflections are 
set aside. The first person plural ends in -pev and not in -pes, 
Pindar says rov not rw, rove not rwc. The Aiolic gives fire 
and passion and a certain familiar sweetness as well, but the 
Boeotian variety was not refined, and, in spite of local criti- 
cism, Pindar preferred the Asiatic form of the dialect. Thus 
trebly and more than trebly composite, Pindar’s language 
shifts with the character of his rhythms. The three moods 
—Dorian, Aiolian, Lydian—call for different coloring, and 
the mobile Aiolian measures show the greatest number of 
recondite forms, so that dialect, rhythm, plan, imagery, are all 
in accord. Ahrens has seen in the dialect of Pindar the in- 
fluence of Delphic speech. So, for instance, the use of év 
with the accusative, the elision of -c in xepé. But the evidence 
seems too slight, and while the study of Pindar by the light 
of Hesiod is instructive, the theory that they both used a 
Delphic dialect remains an ingenious suggestion and nothing 


Mixed. — 


more. 
In the following exhibit only those points are dwelt on that 
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might give the student trouble as to the recognition of forms. 
The more familiar facts are briefly stated. 
Vowexs.—a for Epic 9. , So where 4 comes from an original 
a, as in the sing. of the A- declension, apya, épyac, apyd, apxay: 
in fut., aor., perf. of verbs in -dw as avddcoua (O. 2, 
101), érdApacay (O, 2,75), reréApaxe (P. 5,117). So 
also reOvaxdrwy. But forms from xrdopat retain 9 as Krnodpe- 
vat (N. 9, 52), Bidocr#7ao (P. 1, 50), and also those from ypdw, 
xXpdopat, as xpnsev (P. 4, 6), ypnobér (O. 2, 48), xpnopde (P. 4, 
60). On @ in the augment see p. Ixxxv. Derivatives 
of the A- declension and of verbs in -dw have 4a, as 
vicagopia (P. 1, 59), cuBepvaarac (P. 10, 72), prapocivay (O. 8, 
74). So in compounds of which the second part usually be- 
gins with », as kaxkayopiay (P. 2, 53), evavops (0. 1, 24). The 
personal endings -pyv and -ofyy (3 p. dual) are in Pindar -pav 
and -o€av, as ixduay (P. 4, 105), krisodobay (O. 9, 49). For 
-nvn we find -ava, as KuAdavac (O. 6, 77), Kupavac (P. 4, 279). 
Whether we are to read eiphve or eipava (O. 13,7), A@qvac or 
"AOaGva (P. 7,1), is disputed. In this ed. ’A@avaig has been 
preferred to ‘AOnvaiga, and ’AAkuyva to “AXxpava. Feminine 
abstracts in -ras show a as raxurde (O. 1, 95), kaxdrara (P. 2, 
35). So adverbs in -q and in -8yy, as kpuge (O. 1, 47), xotdar 
(O. 8,18). The others cannot be reduced to classes and must 
be watched. Doric is 9 for & in "Apgpidpnoe (P. 8, 56), “Apged- 
pnov (O. 6, 18 al.). 
m is retained in verb forms and verbals from verbs in -éa, 
as djaev (P. 4, 71), airnowy (O. 5, 20), édurpOyv (P. 11, 38), 
a,where though many have édwdOny, as axuvqray (O. 9, 35), 
retained. cparnaipayoc (P.9, 93). There are a few exceptions, 
as gwvace from gwréw (O. 18, 67); a few variations, now y, 
now a. So the MSS. vary between Oeddunror and Oeddparor 
(O. 3, 7). 1 remains in the augment of verbs, beginning with 


Vowels. 





» The ensuing pages are abridged from the dissertation of W. A. Perr, 
De dialecto Pindari, Halle, 1866, with corrections and adaptations. Use 
has also been made of HE. Mucxr, De dialectis Stesichori, Ibyci, Simonidis, 
Bacchylidis aliorumque poetarum choricorum cum Pindarica comparatis. 
Leipzig, 1879. 
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€ as Amero (P. 4, 243), in the subjunctive endings as Ban 
(O. 3, 13), the opt. in -my as cideiny (O. 13, 46), in the aor. 
pass. gavn (O. 1, 74), AeigOn (O. 2, 47). Nontionives of the 
8d. decl. in -np ‘aa -7s are eetateed So is dd\ernt. So 
words in -rnptov as xonoripiov (O. 9, 7), compounds the second 
part of which goes back to an initial ¢, as dodcyyperpoc (O. 8, 
- 20), evfparoe (O. 6, 98), doparnddrac (P. 5,115). Substantives 
of the 3d decl. in -npe, as tpua (O. 2, 21), otxnua (O. 2, 10). 
Adj. in -npos and -ndos that are not related to a- stems. So 
idmd0dc (O. 2, 24), Nawmpde (O. 12, 4). Words ending in -as, 
-1s, as ynpac (O. 1, 83), pate (O. 7, 55), spnmic (O. 4, 138). 
A noteworthy exception is pave (P. 4,159). Adjectives in 
* squos, as dapyeog (O. 2, 46), adverbs in 4, and their compounds, 
7, Oty ph, pnde, pyre, THe (P. 11, 23), adjectives compounded 
with qpi-, numerals in -nkovra, as fpiBeoc (P. 4, 12), Eqvorraxe 
(O. 13, 99). Verbs generally retain a penultimate 9. So apf- 
yw (P. 2, 63), Afyw (P. 4, 292). Ovdoxw, kadopat, and forms 
from zAjoow and rhyvyju are the main exceptions. Other re- 
tentions of 4 than those mentioned cannot be reduced to rule. 
a fore. This also is Doric. So oxcapde (O. 8, 14.18) for 
oxtepoc. Still Pindar does not say tapd¢ nor ‘Idépwr. rapvw 
is Ionic and Epic as well as Doric, raprvouc (O. 12, 
6), Tpaporea — = rptpoaca (P. 2, 44), Tpaper = TpEperv 
(P. 4, 115), tpdyor = rpexor (P. 8, 32). 
Under e note that Pindar has xevede (or Ketvdc), aceddede, 
never Kevoc, adedpdc. 1 is rejected in dgrede, as apvedy (O. 1, 
10), apveatc (P. 11,15). For cdewvde, paeivdc, keda- 
decvoc, we find also the Aiolic form in -ewos. So 
kreevvade (P. 5, 20, etc.), eedadevvar (P. 8, 118 al.), gaevvor 
(0. 1, 6, ete.). 
owv in Pindar is always oy (0. 1,111 al.). Obdvpzoe (O. 3, 
36 al.) varies with “Odvpoc (O. 1, 54 al.), but the OA. form 
is far more common (more than 4: by povoc is 
more common than povvoc, vdco¢ than voveoc, Kovpoc 
alone is used, but képa outnumbers xovpa. We find doupi (O. 
6, 17) as well as dopé (I. 4 [5], 42), ovpoc less frequently than 
opo¢. Ayvvaoc is the normal form for Pindar. Syracuse is 


@ for e. 


Ov. 
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Lupdkcocae (P. 2,1) or Bupdkoooa (O. 6, 6), never Luypacovear 
So the derivatives. The Aiolic dvypa-has expelled both ovopa 
and ovropua, the Aiolic -o.wa (for -ovria) in the present parti- 
ciple has taken the place of -ovea. So ¢épooa (P. 3, 15), 
Kpeiowa (P. 9,17), Motca (for Moria). Aiolic -ovr is used 
as well as Doric -ovm, repervéoory (O. 2, 79). See p. Ixxxv. 
Consonants. —yAépapov for Brépapov (O. 3, 12 al.), but © 
EhexoBre@dpov (P. 4,172). gerd for éo0Adc is Boeotian. So 
everywhere (O. 1, 99 al.). The first syllable is short, 
O. 2,19; P. 3, 66; N. 4,95. avre for avdiec 
everywhere (O. 1, 66), dékeoOar for déxecdae (O. 4, 8 al.). For 
rére is found the Doric form rd«ca (O. 6, 66). Noteworthy 
are dxxoc = dxoc (O. 6, 24), and dxxéov7e = dxéovre (O. 2, 74), 
and zetoicar = revovoa (O. 7, 69), merdvrecot = reavova, (P. 


Consonants. 


5, 50), gumetec = évéreoec (P. 8, 81), xarerov = xarérecoy (O. 
8, 38). 

Pindar has éeaoc (O. 9, 100 al.) as well as deve (O. 2, 75 al.), 
rooatde (O. 1, 115) as well as roa (O. 13, 71), péoooe (P. 4, 
224) as well as péoc (P. 11, 52 al.), wre, after the Doric fash- 
ion (O. 10 [11], 86 al.), as well as wore (O. 9, 74), though in 
different senses. 

np for Op is Aiolic, and is used of the Centaur. epae- 
gova (P. 12, 2) is familiar from the Iliad (1, 268; 2, 148), 
8 is not changed before » in Kexadpévor (O. 1, 27), reOpde is a 
Doric form for Oeopude (O. 8, 25 and often). Metathesis and 
other slight variations explain themselves. 

Diegamma.—Pindar seems to have used the digamma both 
in speech and in writing, and in this edition the example of 
Mommsen and Christ has been followed after some 
hesitation, and the digamma, though in skeleton- 
form, has been restored to the text.’ That the use was not 
rigid is clear. But from this irregularity we are not to draw 
the inference that Pindar only imitates the effects of the di- 
gamma, as seen in Epic poetry, although it must be admit- 
ted that the digammated words in Pindar are nearly all Ho- 


Digamma. 





aad) 


+ Against the introduction of the digamma, see Muckg, p. 89. 
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meric. For, Fé, For (= éor), orig. aFot, oF é, oFedv. otda and 
idov (comp. wot and wit) have the digamma: woAdw Fedwe (O. 
2,94), ravra Fisarre vow (P: 3, 29), evel Fidoy (P. 5, 84), and 
yet ovr’ idety (O. 6, 53), dG" idoto’ (O. 14, 22). Add Fetdoc (O. 
8,19), Fetdoua (P. 4,21). Fardaverw (fr. oFarddvev) is found 
(P. 1, 29), Faddy7e (P. 6, 51). Fépyor and its congeners, péya 
Fépyov (P. 1, 29), Feerety (O. 18, 68 al.), yet eirety (O. 1, 52 
al.), Féroc (O. 6, 16; P. 2,16; 3,2; N. 7, 48), but oe is 
more common, though some examples may be got rid of by 
emendation. Fotkoc (P. 7, 4) occurs, but also ofxoc (P. 1, 72), 
oixety is certain (P. 11, 64), not so fowetv: Favaé, and Favaccw, 
once avaxrwr (O. 10 [11], 54). Ferric (O. 13, 83), but edmic 
(O. 12, 6), as often. Féroc (O. 2,102). Feixoor (N. 6, 67). 
Feorépa (I. 7 [8],.44), but gorepor (O. 10 [11], 82), Fédeoc (O. 
13, 49). There are examples of Fisoc in Nemeans and Isth- 
mians; tov (O. 4, 22). ra Feoudra occurs (P. 8, 59), éorxde 
everywhere else, Fécare (O. 14, 20), Fi00¢ (O. 11 [10], 21), 
Fiérroxoy (O. 6, 30), but iorAondpwy (P. 1,1). In proper 
names Faxot (O. 14, 21), é¢ d@ Fuwdrxdy (P. 4, 188), Frrcada (O. 
9, 120), FidAaov (P. 9, 85 al.), Feadvoor (O. 7, 76) [2]. In the 
Isthmians FisOpudc, elsewhere “IoOudc (O. 8, 48). Probably 
Foavy (O. 5,11). The digamma in the middle of a word, 
&Fedrria (P. 12, 31), &Fedpec (P. 2, 37), is seldom indicated in 
this edition, e. g. adFaray (P. 2,28; 3, 24), as the chief object 
of the insertion is the very practical one of avoiding the per- 
petual explanation of hiatus, to which the young student of 
Greek should be made as sensitive as possible. 

Hrarvs.—True hiatus is rare in Pindar, though he some- 
times keeps a long vowel long before another vowel, as yAwooa 
axdvac (O. 6, 82). For ’OpOwaia typaver (O. 3, 29) 
Ahrens writes ’Op0woiac. The shortening of a long 
vowel before a vowel is not hiatus, as @Povhig vararoc (O. 10 
[11], 45), év Lio Edoae (O. 10 [11], 47). In the case of a 
diphthong it would seem that « and v may be semi-consonant. 
Notice especially e. short in Pindar before a vowel, e. g. immetov 
(0. 13, 68 al.). a%- is short in avdray (P. 2, 28), but in this 
ed. aFdray is preferred. d+ is short in ixvedwr (2. Sy20). 

ios 


Hiatus. 
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Crasts.—The ordinary crases, such as those with xaé, 76, rov, 
belong to the grammar. Some read wraé (P. 8, 67). @ ‘piord- 
Crasisana pevec (P. 8, 80), is ApHAnrusis rather than crasis. 
Aphaerosis. Bergk goes so far as to write &pxn Kdekaro (P. 4, 
70), and 6ABw Pbaleacee (P. 4, 256). 

Existon.—a. is sometimes elided in 1 s. perf. act., éruAéhal? 
(O. 10 [11], 4); at in 1s. midd., péugop’ atoay (P. 11, 53), 
Pevoon’ api (O. 13, 52); in 3 pl. (often), cvdivdor7’ 
éhrridec (O. 12, 6); in inf., aroéo aropor (O. 10 
[11], 44). + is elided in 1s., agin’ aypovde (P. 4, 149); in 3 pl. 
(Doric), dyardZovr abrixa (P. 4,241). Also wep’ for epi (see 
p. Ixxxvii.). 0 is elided in rodro (O. 6, 57 al.), xetvo (P. 9, 
74), dedpo (O. 8, 51), even in dbo (O. 6, 101; 9, 86), in 8 pl. 
midd.; 2 s. opt. midd., yévov’ ofo¢ (P. 2, 72), and in the gen. 
s. O- decl. in -ovo, a non-Homerie freedom, AdXor dvacowy 
(P. 1, 39). 


Klision. 


Serius SyyizEsis is very common in Pindar, and it has 

and been thought best to indicate it in the text as well 
Diaeresis. 

as D1AzRESIS. 

First Deciension.—Pindar usually follows the Doric dia- 
lect here. Notice, however, the Aiolic shortening of ee 

First for HeAAhvn (0.7, 863 13, 109), Néwed (O. 13, 2 24), 
edeuston-t sicvecd CO, 10 [11], 17), Murbeca (O. 14, 17). Couns 
the Aiolic form ’Odvéccera, retained in standard Givdke Also 
xpuooxaira (P. 2,16), érBday (P. 4,140), and words in -rptawa 
(0. 1, 40, 70; 0. 8, 48; P. 2, 12). G.s. mase. -ao (Aiolic), 
Kpovidao (P. 4,171), more commonly -@ (Doric), Kpovida (O. 
8, 43). G. pl. -év (Doric), the only form: dperav dro macav 
(O. 1,14). So the adj. adda (O. 6, 25), etc., with the accent 
on the last syllable, not dAdwy. Dat. pl. -as far more fre- 
quently than -a.ow, as -os far more frequently than -or. Ace. 
pl. -as, but also the Aiolic -as (I. 1, 24), as Aiolic -o1s is sus- 
pected by Bergk (O. 2, 82). Proper names in -Aaos be- 
come -Aas (Doric), and follow the A- declension ’Apxeciiac 
(P. 4, 65), "Apxeoing (P. 4, 2), voc. Apeoiha (P. 4, 250. 298), 
but “Id\aoc usually retains the open form (O. 9, 105; P. 9, 
85 al.). 
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Srconp Dercienston.—-The gen. ends in -owo or -ov, tote 
being susceptible of elision, as is noted p. Ixxxii. The 

Second Doric ace. pl. in -os is favored by the metre (O. 2, 
Declension. 78) where, however, the best MSS, have vaaor: 
the metre does not require ckaxaydpoe (O. 1, 53). 

Tatrp Drcrenston.—The dat. pl. ends in -o1, more fre- 
quently in -eoor, sometimes (in o- stems) we find -eeoo, wa- 

Third Aaiopace (O. 9, 14), radaopareoor (P. 8, 35), weya- 
Declension. )oxcevOéerow (P. 2, 33). There is a good deal of 
variation, but nothing puzzling. So rossi (O.10 [11], 71 al.), 
mooiy (O. 10 [11], 62 al.), rédeco (N. 10,63). pact has bet- 
ter warrant than ¢peoi. Gen. -eos and -ewv are never contract- 
ed, but do admit synizesis. -e. is more common than -é. In 
the nom. ace. pl. -ea is seldom contracted. From words in -«Ajs 
we find N. ‘Hpaxdéne, G. “Hpaxdéoc, D. “Hpaxdei and “HpaxAne, 
A. ‘Hpaxréa, V. ‘HpakAcec. From words in -evs, G. Etpvodéoc 
(O. 3, 28), rarely EipvoOjoc (P. 9, 86), D. Bacdret (P. 1, 60), 
Baordée (1. 3,18), Bacrdrje (P. 4, 2), Baorréa (P. 4, 32), Bacrrja 
(O. 1, 23), Odveoq (N. 8, 26). N. pl. Baordyjec (O. 9, 60), Ba- 
owéec (P.5, 97). Acc. Bacrsjac (P. 3, 94), apioréac (I. 7 [8], 
55). Words in -ts retain -t, rpaéioc (P. 12, 8), UBproc (O. 7, ° 
90). @vydrnp has Ovyarépe (P. 2, 39) as well as Ouyarpé, Buya- 
zpa (O. 9, 62) as well as Ovyarépa, and always Oiyarpec (P. 3, 
97). Aapérnp has Adparpa (O. 6,95). mwarépos (O. 7, 36 al.) 
occurs as well as zarpéc, parépos (P. 4, 74 al.) and parpde, pa- 
répt (N.9, 4), and parpi. avy, besides the usual forms which 
are more common, has évépe (P. 4, 21), avépa (O. 9, 110), ave- 
pec (P. 4,173), avépwy (O. 1,66). From Zets Acde is far more 
common than Znvdc, Zyvi is nearly as common as Aé (Aid). 
Zava occurs twice (P. 4, 194; 9, 64), Aia once. TloceB8dwv 
contracts aw into a, Iocedédy, or keeps open, and so all the 
cases except the dat., which is always Togecéawy. A variant 
is Moredavoc (O. 13, 5. 40). 

The termination -Qev (-Ce) occurs frequently. oébev takes 

the prepositions of the genitive é« and zapé. 

Bev, -Se, -Ou. , : 
The local -8e (whither) is not common, -@ except 
in wot, 768, occurs only thrice. 


if 
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GENDER. —Téprapoc (P.1, 15) is fem. So is "IsOude al- 
ways (O. 7,81; 8, 48 al.), céw, commonly fem. in the Od., 
is always fem. in Pindar. MapaOwr is fem. (O. 13, 
110), aiwy varies (fem. P. 4, 186; 5, 7), aiOnp is 
sometimes fem., as in Homer (O. 1, 6; 18, 88), sometimes 
mase. (O. 7, 67 al.). 

Apsxcrives.—Pindar, like other posts, sometimes uses ad- 
jectives of two terminations instead of three, ovy powpidio ra- 
Adjectives. Ada (O. 9, 28), ovyador cpaxariay (P. 9, 100) ; 

more commonly and more poetically adjectives of 
three terminations instead of two: a0avdra Oérec (P. 3, 100), 
Addov Oeodparac (O. 6, 59), axuviray paBdoy (O. 9, 35), map- 
provivay evdamoviay (P. 7,15). Of the less common forms of 
modvs note mo\Adv = worAV (O. 10 [11], 40), woAeto = woAXOC 
(P. 4, 56), wodgowv = woddote (O. 13, 44). The old accentua- 
tions—6poitoe, épjpoc, Erotwoc—are retained. 

Comparison.—Pindar is fairly regular in his comparison. 
Eustathios says that he has a leaning to the endings -ewrepos, 
-eotatos, as agOovésrepoy (O. 2, 104), arovéorepor 
(O. 2, 68), aiducéoraroy (O. 8, 42). rayurdatwy = 
rayxiorwy (O.1, 77) is peculiar to Pindar. aépow forms rdp- 
owy (O. 1, 114). praxpde forms paoowy (O. 18, 114) as well 
as pLaKxpdrepoc. 

Pronouns, Personal. —N. éyév once before a vowel (P. 
8,77). oo or 1. Gen. odo, aed, céev. D. pot or poi (the 
latter being far more common), got, rol, rlv, of which 
vot is always enclitic, while ti like rv is emphatic. 
fot is common. I have not ventured to write Fry with Her- 
mann and Bockh (P. 4, 36). (See G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. §§ 411, 
414.) Acc. éné and pé, oé, Fé (O. 9, 15). In the plural N. 
Gupes. D. dppiv, Gppr, dpiv (once), dppiv, dp, olor, odtor, 
od, opiv. Acc. dupe, tppe, opé. viv (Doric) is preferred by 
recent editors to the Epic pév, which is found not infrequent- 
ly inthe MSS. There are no reflexives. The emphatic forms 
of airéc suffice. Of the possessives note ayés = Wypeerepoc = Eptdc 
(P. 8, 41; 4, 27); reds (Doric) is far more common than 
ods, éds is nearly four times as common as 8s: for tpérepos we 


Gender. 


Comparison. 


Pronouns. 
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find bpdc (P. 7,153; 8, 66), ode occurs once (P. 5, 102), odé- 
Tepo¢ = airov (P. 10, 38; I. 2, 27) twice, oérepoc usually be- 
ing = é0c, while éd¢ is once used for the possessive of the pl. 
(P. 2,91). The article has Doric a in the fem. So has the 
relative. Notice rai = ai, 6 = dc (P.1, 74 al.). 

Verzs.—The augment is often omitted, both syllabic and 
temporal, but it is safer to read a before two consonants long ; 

Verb. hence apxe (O. 10 [11], 51), iwapyev (P. 4, 205). 
Augment. qi, av, ev, ec are unchanged. 

Of the terminations in the pres. act. -ovre (Doric) or -ouer 
(Aiolic) is used to the exclusion of -ovor, -ovre cannot take 
Termina- ¥ €eAKvoricdy, and hence -ouw must be used be- 

tions. fore vowels. On the so-called short subjunctive, 
see note on O. 1, 7. 

-pev is More common than -ew in the inf. orayev = arjvar 
(P. 4, 2), Baper = Pyrat (P. 4, 39), whereas a long vowel be- 
fore -pev would not be allowed in Homer. éppevae occurs, 
but Zupev is nearly twice as common. The Doric yapver (O. 
1, 3), tpagey (P. 4, 115) has the authority of the MSS., not 
the cogency of metre.’ yeyaxeey (Doric) is from a theoretical 
yeyaku, and is = yeyovéva (O. 6, 49). 

In the participles -ovwa (Aiolic) is used exclusively in the 
fem. pres. -ats and -atoa (Aiolic) in the masc. and fem. aor., 
but never in Bde: avaPac (O. 13, 86), karaBac (O. 
6, 58). Two perfect participles have present end- 
ings: wedpixovrac (P. 4, 183), xexhadovrac (P. 4, 179). 

In the passive the open forms, -eat, -eo, are preferred, with 
synizesis, if needful (but always déxev). -reo9a for -peBa oc- 
curs (P.10, 28). In the 3 pl. aor. pass. -ev is used 
as needed, garev (O. 10 [11], 88), duder (P. 8, 17). 
So in the active ¢Bay (O. 2, 38), éyvoy (P. 4, 120). 

Many verbs in -t# form the future and aor. in ~ instead of 
the ordinary o (see G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. § 529). 
cretéery (O. 1, 110), etxrctEar (P. 9, 99), care@apucer 
(O. 6, 56), aropAavpigaca (P. 8, 12). weer (P. 4, 237), a 


Participle. 


Passive. 


Classes. 





1Tmpugned by Curist, Philol. XXV. p. 628; Mucxz, p. 29. 
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Pindaric word, simply follows the analogy of onomatopoetic 
verbs in -w, which regularly have § as a@dddakev (O. 7, 37). 
Verbsin Others vary. xwudtw forms cwopudéare (N. 2, 24) and 

-to. kwpacac (N.11, 28); Kopilw, copucoov (O. 2,16) and 
couiéate (P. 5, 51)3 travridlw, bravriacev (P. 4, 135) and irar- 
riagaoa (P. 8, 11); dpwagw, dprace (P. 8, 44) and dpragaie 
(P. 4, 84) 3 dppooay (P. 3, 114), but in the compound évappd- 
Eac (O. 8, 5). Only afew verbs in -¢o double o in the o- forms, 
as Oepuoodpevoc (P. 4, 141), whereas future and aor. «, preceded 
by a short vowel, are often doubled: épdocaro (O. 1, 25), éxa- 
Aeose (O. 6, 58), dvvocey (P. 12,11). This so-called gemina- 
tion is a reappearance (G. Meyer, Gr. Gram. § 224). 

Pindar uses the Homeric éddxnaev (P. 6, 40), but also the 
common édoéay (O. 5, 16); once he uses éxdidaoknaev (P. 4, 
217); aivéw increases in 9 except three times; verbs in -atve 
have -ava in the aor. 

Contract Verbs. Pindar contracts regularly the verbs in 
-a#, vaverdw, an Epic verb, is the only one left open, vate- 
Contract Taovrec (0. 6,78; P. 4,180). Verbs in -ew contract 
Verbs. = ee and -ee. into -et, but -co, -eor, -ew are never con- 
tracted. Verbs in -ow contract. 

Verbs in -w. riBeic (P. 8, 11), dedot (P. 4, 265), are found 
as from verbs in -e, but réOyoe (P. 2,10) and didwar (P. 5, 65) 
Verbs in also occur. There is much dispute about the read- 

ai ing in.P. 4, 155 (where see the notes). dédoe (Aio- 
lic) is the only form used for the imperative. The short 
forms, 7iOev (P. 8, 65), Tapéoray (O. 10 [11], 58), caréoray 
(P. 4,185) = éridecay, rapearnoay, xaréornoay may be noticed. 
dodvar occurs once (P. 4, 35), otherwise dduer is the rule (see 
p. Ixxxv.). The passive forms require no special exhibit. The 
first aorist middle of riOmue balances the second, each occur- 
ring four times, Oncapevoc (P. 4, 29), Oguerae (O. 14, 9). No- 
tice gparau, 3s. pres. subj. midd. from Zoapar (P. 4, 92). 

Pr. s., 1. eipt, 2. goo, 3. ori: pl., 1. eiuev, 3. évré, once eioly 
(P. 5,116). Inf., guper or Eupevar. Part., 2ov, goioa. + Impf. 
8, 8.9”: pl, 8. gay or gooav. Fut. s., 1. Eooopar, 3. Zooerar, 

éoerat,éorat. Inf., EceoOat, EcroerOar. Part., eoodpevoc. 
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api has for its third pers. pl. davré. toant is a Doric verb 
= oléa. 

PREPOSITIONS.—mapd, avd, katdé are apocopated when apo- 
cope is needful. dpyvdce (P. 4, 54) = dvaprdoet, so durdcerey 
Preposi: (P.1,47). wav vopoy (O. 8, 78) = Kara vopor, Ka- 

tions. erov (O. 8, 38) = karémecoy, Comp. Alkm. fr. 38: 
caPaivwr. mort (Doric) = zpéc. It is elided once ror’ aorov 
(O. 7, 90), and rarely used in compounds zorardZwy (P. 4, 
137), and in five other words. The regular zpd¢ is far more 
common. 

eis is suffered only before vowels, and when a long syllable 
is needed, and in composition eiodérw (I. 7 [8], 36) is the only 
example. Everywhere else we find éc. é with the acc., es- 
pecially noticeable in Boeotian inscriptions, is found only in 
Aiolic odes (P. 2, 11. 86; 5, 38). 

epi is elided rep’ drAdrovu (O. 6, 38), rep’ airac (P. 4, 265), 
mepanrwy (P. 8, 52). For perd Aiol.-Dor. we8a is found (P. 5, 
47; 8, 74). In comp. weédpenpay (O. 12, 12). &v occurs 
only three times, once alone (N. 4, 25), twice in composition. 


IX. 


Pindar’s syntax differs from Homer’s at many points, but 
it is not easy to tell what belongs to the period, what to the 
department, what to the individual. Only the most 
important points can be touched here,’ and com- 
pteteness of statistic is not attempted. 

One mark of advance is the extension of the substantive 
use of the neuter adjective, which can itself take another ad- 

Neuter jective. We feel ourselves nearer to Thukydides 
Adjective. than to Homer when we read reprvov éxdpepor (I. 6 
[7], 40), arepet vy aya (O. 2, 33), €v dpetBorre (N. 11, 42). 

The scarcity of the dual is also noteworthy. The dual is 
preserved chiefly by Homer and the Attic writers. 
In the Attic orators, even, it dies out as we come 
down. It is not found in the Ionic of Herodotos. It is a 
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1 ErpMANN, De Pindari usu syntactico, Halle, 1867. 
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stranger to Asiatic Aiolic, as it is a stranger to Latin. In 
P. there are very few examples. The dual substantive, yepoty 
(O. 13, 95), is a rarity, and so is wodoty (N. 9, 47), but such 
duals are found occasionally even in the so-called com- 
mon dialect. xaovyyra (O. 18, 6) is not dual, and we must 
be satisfied with an occasional dual participle, aruZopyevw (O. 
8, 89), karaGavre (O. 9, 46). It is very unlikely that P. 
should have used the few dual verbs (O. 2, 97: yapteror, O. 
9, 49: «ricodoOav) without a full appreciation of the dual 
force. 

The distributive plural as O.12,9: rwv pedrddvrwy gdpadal, 
O. 9, 21: oreparvwy dwro, P. 1, 4: mpoompiwy auPorde, P. 10, 
72: rodiwy KuBepvdorec, the use of the plural abstract as con- 
crete, dyAatar, dperai, and the like, are Pindaric. The Homeric 
use of the abstract plural is not common. See note on O. 5, 
20. The plural of stateliness—dayyeNiat, ddpuot, O4Aapor, AExrpa 
—occurs often. In P. 3, 66 we have a plural of courtliness 
and reserve. A remarkable plural for singular is found in 
O. 9, 60. 

Peculiarities of concord, such as the singular verb with 
combined subjects (O. 5,15; P. 2,10; 4,66; 10, 4.10; 11, 

Concord. 45), and neut. pl. with verb pl. (O. 8,12; 10 [11], 

oxiipa 93; P.1,13; 4,121), may be passed over with 
Tlwbapucév. bare mention. Not so the oxnjwa TTevdapixdy, 
which, however, hardly deserves its name, for the trustworthy 
examples are few. The peculiarity of this figure is the com- 
bination of a plural substantive with a singular verb. But 
the singular is the general and the plural the particular; 
and if the verb precedes, we have not so much a want of con- 
cord as an after-thought. As it is, most of the Pindaric in- 
stances have disappeared under critical treatment. See the 
note on O. 11 (10), 6. 

The case-register of a poet is of especial importance for his 
style, and Pindar’s use of the cases shows in an eminent de- 





‘ The dual is claimed as Boeotian on slight evidence, Mutsrxr, Gr. 
Dial. I. p. 272. 
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gree his genius for vivid presentation.’ His free use of the 
accusative is a return to the original sweep of the case. What 

Cases. 18 called the outer object is really an extension of 
Remusatives the inner object. Garda xreivery is avdpoxraciay 
movetoOae or else dvdpoxrévey etvat. The countless number of 
outer objects is apt to obscure the inner object, in which al- 
most all the variety of the accusative lies. In Pindar the 
inner object has its wide poetic, its wide popular sweep. 
vay “EXAdda (P. 12, 6) is commonplace. Not so xa dpd- 
pov (O. 4, 20), var orépavoy (N. 5, 5). To the same class 
belongs zvp tvedvtwy (O. 7,713; 13, 90), aAxay dpurra (O. 9, 
119), toe xpvady (O. 7, 50), 6dOarpor avrégrece Miva (O. 8, 
20), ob Kada evdpea OddrEY 6 ywpoc (O. 3, 23). A very dif: 
ferent effect would have been produced by tse ypuog, déveper- 
ow £O0adXev. 

The adverbial accusative is so familiar a form of the inner 
object that it is not necessary to cite examples, especially of 
Adverbial the neuter accusatives. Nor need we note such 
Accusative. common uses as décny and rpdmov. Kapor ei d0éyEaro 
(P. 1, 81) reminds one of Sophokles’ carpor & é@fwece (Ai. 34). 
The appositive accusative, the object effected, of the sentence, 
azova (O.7,16 al.), xapev (O. 10 [11], 86 al.), is often dis- 
tinetly felt in its case-relation; though the post-Homeric dead- 
ening of ydpiy is also found, Awe xape (P. 8, 95). 

An old use of the accusative of the outer object is the com- 
bination with passives, intransitives, adjectives, verbal nouns, 
Accusative NOt otherwise felt than such loose English com- 

of part. bounds as “ hoof-bound,” “‘shoulder-shotten,” “ foot- 
sore,” “ heart-sick.” In Pindar these accusatives refer chiefly 
to the body and its parts, either as such or as the seat of 
thought and emotion, seldom to abstracts. owpa, uédn, xpwra, 
Kapa, Tpdcwra, vwra, nrop, Kéap, ppévac, dpyay, buy, Jupor, 
vv, Pua, TaXoc, pyri, dpEerdy. etdoc and Oyry are hardly 
felt as abstracts. 








1 ErpDMANN, |. c.; Friesr, De casuum singulari apud Pindarum usu, Ber- 
lin, 1866. 
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Double accusatives in Pindar show few extensions of any 
importance. épé$w takes the acc. of the whole and the acc. 

Double of the part, a familiar Homeric figure, Naxvae vey 
ate pédav yéverov epepoy (O.1, 68). eonuow takes the 
ace. of the person and the ace. of the thing (P. 3, 97), some- 
what strangely; pépoc, however, may be an after-thought. 
The factitive predicate is boldly used in P. 4, 6: ypnoey oie 
ornpa Barror,“ Battos for the leader.’ Proleptic (predica- 
tive) uses must be watched. The absence of the article leaves 
the adjective and substantive, as in Latin, without any exter- 
nal indication of the figure. So O.1, 68: Adyvar my péday 
(‘to blackness”) yévewov Epepor, v. 82: Ta KE TIC drwrupor 
ynpac... bor; v.88: EXev... wapbévoy cvvevvoy, and so in 
almost every ode. 

The acc. of extent in space and time requires no notice.’ 
The terminal accusative, which is not a whither-case, but only 

Terminal ® Characteristic of motion, occurs in Pindar, who, 
Accusative. Jike Homer, limits it to a comparatively narrow 
range of verbs and substantives. tev and its kindred should 
not be counted,—they are transitive like Shakespeare’s “arrive,” 
—but édOeiv, porety, Gra, viceoOae cannot be excluded. So 
ehOety with medioy (P. 5, 52), péyapor (P. 4, 134), ddpor (O. 14, 
20), Kpdveov (O. 1, 111), AeBvar (1. 3 [4], 72). 1. 2,48: 4Oator 
éhOnc seems doubtful. O. 2, 105: atvoy éBa xdpoc has given 
way to aivoy éréBa, but O. 9,76: medioy porwr, and N. 10, 35: 
Emodev “Hpac tov evavopa Nady stand. Pindar far prefers the 
more concrete preposition, and it is a mistake to attempt the 
extension of the terminal accusative, as has been done. 

The genitive as a fossilized adjective stands in the same 
relation to the substantive as the accusative to the verb. The 
denominative verb takes the genitive by reason of its 
substantive element, just as the adjective takes the 
accusative by reason of the verbal activity in the floating predi- 
cate. Noteworthy is the large employment of the adj. in -toc 


Genitive 





? Two rather free uses of the acc. of extent are to be found in P. 4, 
83; 5, 33. 
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for relations otherwise expressed by the genitive, especially of 
possession, origin, time, place. The dialectical preference for 

and -wo¢ instead of the gen. of the father is marked.’ In 
Adj.in 0s. Aitic 6 pev KXewviewoc obroc (Plat. Gorg. 482 D) is 
said with a tone of poetic persiflage; to Pindar himself the 
effect must have been less striking than it is to us. So & 
Kpome rat (O. 2, 13), Moceddvwov Kréarov (O. 10 [11], 30), 
Bevapxewy ... vidv (P. 8, 19). 

With the genitive proper is blended the ablative. The sig- 
Ablative ifications of the two-cases often meet in languages 
Genitive. in which the forms are quite distinct. Of special 
uses of the genitive in either direction there is not much to 
note. Possession, origin, cause, material, are familiar every- 
Gen.of Where. The genitive of material varies with the 
Material. adjective. d/Owvoc is the rule, but Mapiou diOov (N. 
4, 81) is a necessity, as in prose.” adaparrerog is used once 
(P. 4, 224), addpavroe once (P. 4,71), & cddpavrog once (fr. 
1X. 2,3). xptéaeoc, which, however, is often used figuratively, 
is far more common than xpvaov. 

Quality is everywhere in the language expressed by the 
adjective, and there is no example of a genitive of quality in 
Pindar.* The appositive genitive is rare, as dpakdvrwy pof3ae 
(P. 10, 47), where dpaxdvrecoe gdGae might have been used. 
Kdaropoc Bia (P. 11, 61), Atavrog adxa (I. 8 [4], 53), obévoc 
jyudvwr (O. 6, 22), A*wa Kopwridoc (P. 3, 25), are familiar 
idioms. Pindar can even say, P. 6,35: Mescaviou yépovroc 
covndeica piv Bdoace tatda For, and the boldness of P.1, 73: 
Tupcarwy adadaroce .. . idwy,is exemplary. Cf. N. 8, 60. 

The genitive in the predicate is common. So after eiva 





1 Berex, G. L. G.I. p. 57. Possession: ody ‘Ayapeuvovia oye (P. 11, 
20), Neordpevoy dopa (P. 6, 32), dvOe “Agpodiota (N. 7,53). Time: éoré- 
ptoc préyev (N. 6, 43), weArovrar évydbyvor (P. 8, 78), Eorrepiare cowate (P. 
3, 19), épapepiay ovde pera vierac (N. 6,7), weumratoy yeyevnuévoy (0. 6, 
53). The Hebrew says “the son of five days.” Place: évadiay Bayer 
(P. 4, 89), éxcyouridioy Bpédoc (P. 9, 67). 

? For an application of this in criticism, see P. 4, 206. 

*Tt is almost incredible that scholars should have been found to com- 


bine ddpove aBpdraroc = ddpove aBpode (P. 11, 34). 
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(0. 9,57; P.3,60). gurevecOar-has the privilege of yiyvecOat 
(P. 4, 256), wex\joOae is an extension of efva (P. 3, 67). On 
the genitive with reupbev, see O. 8, 43, and consult further the 
note on O. 4, 10. 

The comparative genitive, which is an ablative, allows the 
well-known brachylogy, hardly felt in English. ’Odvpriac 

Comparatio ayova géprepor (O.1, 7) = (700) ‘Odvpmiac (ayo- 

compendiaria. 90) dydva géprepoy, where I have not thought 
it worthy of a note. A remarkable comparative is mpiv with 
the gen., mpiv dpac (P. 4, 48), where it is quasi-prepositional. 

Of the verbs of hitting and touching the most remarkable 
deviations are in the direction of the dative, for which see 

inasual p- xciv. An unusual construction is tuvoy cpxe 
Constructions. _(N, 3, 10), where we should expect the genitive. 
The apy is the tuvoc, apye is apyouevyn buyer or &val3adXov. 

The common uses of the genitive, whether referred to the 
genitive proper or the ablative genitive, or left to hover be- 
tween the two, need not detain us. So the genitive after 
verbs of desire (P. 2, 27; 3, 20), under which class dpoverw (P. 
10, 61) and épyay, after Christ’s conjecture (P. 6, 50), the gen. 
of remembering (P. 9, 95) and forgetting (O. 8,72; P. 4,41), 
of hearing (P. 1, 2; 4, 135), of the part by which such as 
xewpdc (P. 9, 182), abyévwy (N. 1, 44)—with strong ablative 
leaning —the gen. of price (O. 12, 12; P. 1, 39), of cause 
(O. 7, 6), of time within which (O. 6, 61; P. 4, 40). 

The genitive as a whence-case is used with somewhat more 
freedom than in prose. Ontside of the verbs of separation 

Gonmasin the boldest is O. 1, 58: xepadtde Padetv, and 
whenee-ease. the interpretation there is doubtful. See also 
note on O. 4,10. For all local uses Pindar greatly prefers 
the preposition, which he employs with peculiar clearness 
and foree. Avw with the gen. is perfectly legitimate (O. 2, 
57; P. 8, 50; 11, 34), but he has é« twice (O. 4,19; I. 7 
[s], 5). : 

The genitive absolute will be taken up under the participle, 
but it may be said here that Pindar seems to go somewhat 
beyond the Homeric limits, 
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The dative case in Pindar shows the three eclements—the 
dative proper, or personal dative (Latin dative), the local da- 
tive, and the instrumental, or, better, comitative. 
The personal dative is a locative plus sensibility ; 
the locative is limited in its range; the comitative has a per- 
sonal as well as a local character, and this is brought out 
especially when it is reinforced by ovr. 

The personal dative is used in Pindar with poetic freedom, 
but the differences from Homeric use and from prose use are 
Personal Ot startling for the most part. The differences are 
Dative. differences of degree, not of kind, and it is unneces- 
sary to go through the categories of the dative of possession 
(so-called), of profit and loss, freely combined with verbal 
nouns as well as with verbs, the ethic dative. It may, how- 
ever, be worth while to say that there is no double dative in 
the sense of whole and part as in the ace. (cyqua cab’ 6dov 
cal pépoc). In Pindar, as in Homer, the dative of the whole 
depends on the complex with the second dative. So O. 2,16: 
apovpay razpiay odtat Komtoov ATM yév Et, opioi depends 
on the whole group, dpovpay rarpiay Képuocov rowT™ yévet. 
The dative of reference (O. 2,93: gwvdevra auverotaty), the 
dative of the participle (O. 8, 60: eiddrz, “to one that knows”), 
(P. 10, 67: recpwrrt, “to one that tests”), which is the beginning 
of a dat. absol. that did not ripen, the dative with verbals in -réc¢ 
all belong to the common apparatus of the language. The 
so-called dative of the agent, however, is really a dative of 
personal interest. The agency is only an inference. The 
prose construction is generally with the perf. or equivalent 
aor. (cf. P. 1, 73: apyg sapacbérvrec). On the construction 
with the present, see O. 8,30; 12,3. The Homeric construc- 
tion of déyouae with dat. is used in Pindar also. The giver is 
interested as well as the receiver. See notes on O. 13, 29 
and P. 4, 21. 

The conception often seems to be in suspense between the 
personal dative and the local. The dat. of inclination is a 
personal dative. So the dat. with «tivecOa, N. 4, 15: rede 
péder KAOeic, but in O. 1, 92: ’AAgeod wdpw KABetoa, it would 


Dative. 
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seem to be rather instrumental, as in P.10, 51: gpewor xOovi. 
In O. 6, 58: ’AdAge@ KaraBac péoow, it is better to personify. 

An unusual extension of the personal dative is seen in verbs 
of touching, which in Pindar are construed as verbs of ap- 
proach, though the other construction with the gen. is also 
known to him. wWavw has the dat., P. 9,130; the normal 
gen., O. 6, 35; N. 5, 423 a@mropac the dat., P. 10, 28; N. 8, 
36 (é.); I. 3 (4), 30; the gen., O. 3,438; P. 3,29; N. 8, 13. 
22; Ovyydrvw the dat., P. 4,296; 9,42; gen., 11,18. 

With some verbs which familiarly take the dative, Pindar 
occasionally uses a preposition to make the image more vivid. 
So especially év with the favorite piyvym, 0. 1,903 R. 4525 ie 
J. 2, 29. 

The adjectives that vary between gen. and dat. vary accord- 
ing to the predominance of the fixed element or floating cle- 
ment (‘‘his like,” “like him”), N. 5, 8. @éAo¢ as a subst. 
. takes gen., as an adj., the dat., N. 4,22; I.1,5. There isa 
certain caprice in these matters that it is not profitable to 
pursue. In O. 3, 30: "OpOwoia typaer iepdy, the dat. gives 
an ugly but not abd hiatus which can be hae by 
substituting the gen. 

Of the eae évdoy, which regularly takes the gen. (as O: 
2,93; 7,62; P. 11, 64), takes the dat. (N. 3, 52; 7, 44). 
wyxe with dat. (N. 6, 11) is figurative, but ayxoo (N. 93 40) is 
local. The government of a dative by such a word as couww- 
viav (P.1, 98) is an extension not to be wondered at in post- 
Homeric Greek, though not very common in the standard 
language. 

The comitative, or, as it is more usually called, the instru- 
mental dative, is common enough in Pindar, as O. 1, 49: 

eats paxaipg rayov, but he often uses the more per- 
Gustsionental) sonal ovy, as ovy évreot (P. 12, 21), the more 
concrete év, as év yepot (P. 2,8). As the verbal: 

noun has much of the verbal motion in Pindar, we are pre- 
pared for such extensions as I. 2,13: "IoOuiav trmown vivay. 
Instrument, manner, cause, run into one another. They are 
all common in indie and need not be cited. The causal 
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dative construction, however, it may be noted, is not so com- 
mon in Homer. Whether the dative as the measure of dif- 
ference is instrumental or local is open to discussion. The 
local conception has simplicity in its favor. We can say dra- 
pepew Ev, we can say év Bacdyy. So radq xparéwy (O. 8, 20) 
is “wherein” rather than “whereby,” though local and in- 
strumental are not far apart. The descriptive dative, or dat. 
of manner, adabe? vp (O. 2, 101), éAevOeog peri (P. 2, 57), 
aoGevet ypwri (P.1, 55), is common, and there are a few dative 
adverbs varying with prepositional combination. rdxg is less 
common than ovy rvyaq, dca than ovy dikg, cvdyeg than coy 
avayKq. ; : 

From the local dative must be separated the locative proper, 
such as ‘IoOuot and [Iv6or. Whatever rights the local dative 

Local May have, Pindar does not exercise them freely. 

Dative. When the simple dative is followed by év with the 
dat., as P. 5,70: Aaxeéaipove | év"Apyee re, we have every rea- 
son to suppose that the év was forefelt just as the ov may be 
forefelt when otre follows. Some examples may be construed 
personally, as P. 3, 4: Baooao(v) dpxerv Madéov, or instru- 
mentally, as O. 6, 31: Kove dé rapBeviay wdiva Kodrote. 

Nor is the temporal dative very common. ypdv@- by itself 
is not temporal, but comitative or instrumental. It means,as in 
Temporal prose, “at last,” e. g. O. 10 [11], 93; P. 4, 258. 

Dative. For the active side see N. 1, 46. Yet ypdvw has a 
temporal sense with an adjective, as P. 4,55: ypdvw | vorépo, 
though we find P. 10,17: torépacoww | év duépace. So O.1, 
43: devrépw xpdvy, O. 2,41: AAW yxpdvm. In dpéepacory (P. 
1, 22) the év of év dppvacory is forefelt. vu«réi occurs only in 
O.1, 2. The dative of time of sacred festivals and games is 
claimed by some for O. 5, 5; N. 2, 24, but even these are 
doubtful. The explanation of Pindar’s limited use of the 
dat. of place and time is to be sought in his liking for the 
preposition, which in his hands is potent. 

The suffix -6ev is freely used by Pindar, and some- 
times takes the place of the ablative genitive, dvev 
otGev (N. 7, 2), rap o€Oev (P. 1, 88), éx oéOev (I, 3 [4], 5), and 


-ev. 
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so of the possessive, cé0ev ora (N. 3, 5), cé0ev ratdac (I. 1, 
55), not that the whence force is lost. The local -de is little 
used. We find it in otxade, Wu0arade, Tpoiavde. 
The limits of this outline make it impossible to go into the 
details of the use of the prepositions in Pindar.’ A few illus- 
Preposi- trations must serve to show the plastic power he 
tious. buts forth. The local signification is seldom ef- 
faced; we feel the motion in space, the rest in space, every- 
where. é yévoc—the MSS. have é¢ yevedc—(N. 4, 68) is not 
simply yéve, there is an element of purpose moving to an 
Bee end. In 0.6,12: riv & ulvoc érotpoe dy év dixa | cmd 
: ywoour "Adpacroc parriv Oixdeiday ror’ ec ’Apged- 
enov | ¢0éy£aro, each preposition is used in its full force. The 
word moves roundly off the tongue, the praise is not simply 
about Amphiaraos, but goes out towards the lost orparidc 
opbahoc. Compare the festal picture, O. 7, 1: d@vede ao 
xepoc dwphoerat. Another passage where the avd of time is 
also the aré of space is P. 5,114: woravoce amd parpoc gidac, 
“‘a winged soul from his mother’s lap,” “from the time he 
j left his mother’s lap.” £ is to év as amé is to émi, 
ab and while a&7é and éé occur in similar combination, 
¢& largely outnumbers azd. In N. 5, 7: é d€ Kpdvou fowac 
purevOévrac Kai ad Nypnidwy, it would be unwise to insist on 
the difference, but ad Oeod would not satisfy us for ék Oeov in 
O. 11 (10), 10: éx Oeod 3D vip copaic avOet mparidecow. 2 
in the sense of “ outside of,” “beyond,” “above,” occurs once 
pee O. 6, 25. Pindar’s favorite preposition is éy. 
' Every one who has watched the behavior of éy in 
composition, where the original force best shows itself, is ac- 
quainted with its realistic touch. Compare, for instance, even 
in prose, cmodeikvupn, érideixvupe, and évdeixvyju. Pindar uses 
it adverbially. So O. 13, 22 and O. 7, 5. He-uses it occa- 
sionally in Aiolic odes for ei¢ with the acc., P. 2,11. 86; 5, 
38; N. 7, 31. Especially noteworthy is what is called the 
instrumental use of év, a use which is especially familiar to us 





1 Bossier, De praepositionum usu apud Pindarum, Darmstadt, 1862. 
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from the Greek of the New Testament, although there it is 
the result of Semitic influences. Everywhere in this so-called 
instrumental év we can trace the local év, the seat of the mani- 
festation, the abode of the power. In many of the examples 
English itself would tolerate the local “in” as well as the 
instrumental “with.” We ean understand N. 11, 28: avdnoa- 
fEvocg KOpay Ev Topdupéote Epveocy, as well as I. 1, 28: avdnoa- 
fevoe Epvect xairac. So N.1, 52: év yept revdcowy dacyavor, 
P. 2,8: ayavatow év yepot rouxthavious éddpacce TwAOUC, Which 
brings before us the image of the reins in the hands of the 
tamer. O.5,19: artwy év aidoic is a perfectly comprehen- 
sible combination to any one who considers the nature of that 
wind-instrument. The combination of éy with vopm gives the 
limits, the environment (P. 1, 62; N. 10, 28; L 2, 38). év 
éixg is not a stranger to prose. The proleptic use of éy with 
the dat., instead of etc with the ace., is common everywhere 
with 7:0évaz, and common in Pindar, who, however, extends it. 
The anticipation of the result has the same effect of resist- 
lessness that thrusts the local da with the acc. out of prose 
in favor of dea with the gen. In some of the Pindaric pas- 
sages éy has been made adverbial, or, in other words, tmesis 
has been assumed, but the image often loses by it. There 
can be no tmesis in O. 7, 69: Adywr Kopudai | év addabeia Teroi- 
cat = adabetc yevomevat. 
suv is an intensely personal preposition. In standard prose 
its use is limited to consecrated phrases of religion (suv Oe) 
; and business. The comparatively frequent use of it 
in Xenophon and in later Greek has made scholars 
regardless of its infrequency in model prose. Thukydides 
does not use it often, [sokrates never. Pindar, as a poet, 
has ovy very often, pera with the gen. very rarely. The use 
of siv where we should have expected the simple dative has 
already been touched. It serves to personify, to make the 
tool an accomplice. To bring this to our consciousness we 
sometimes do well to translate ‘with the help of,” as “ with” 
by itself has become faint to us. DP. 12, 21: édpa ovy Evreor 
puphoar épuxdaysray yoov, N. 9, 48: veoOadye 0 avéerar | 
5 
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padOacg vecapopia avy dog. The ctv of time is not infre- 
quent, P. 11, 10: wedadjaer’ axpq ovy éanépa, P. 8, 7: cape 
ody arpexet, but it is well to remember that the Greek con- 
siders time as an attendant (ef. 6 ypdvoc paxpde avvwv) and 
not as a medium merely. 

With dca in a local sense, the genitive is more common, as 
it is the exclusive use in prose. With the genitive the pas- 

sig,  *age is already made, or as good as made. With 

the accusative da is ‘along’ as well as ‘through’ 
(comp. ava and xara), but it is not safe to insist. He who 
says mérerac 0 éxi re yOdva Kal dia Oaddaoag (N. 6, 55), says 
also émt yOdva Kat ca mévroy BeBaxey (I. 38, 59). In a trans- 
ferred sense, ded with the ace. is ‘‘ owing to,” never ‘‘ by means 
of.” So N. 7, 21: dea rov ddvern “Opnpor, is “thanks to,” 
“because of ;” so du daipovac (I. 4, 11). 

bxép in Pindar with the gen. is “above,” both literally and 
metaphorically ; once “beyond” (N. 3, 21), where ézép with 

._,_ acc. would be more common. He who stands over 

stands to protect, hence izép is “in behalf of ;” only 
once “by reason of” (I. 5 [6], 29); with the ace. it is “ be- 
yond” (0. 1, 28); “above” (P. 2, 80). 

Kara occurs only once with the gen., O. 2,65: xara yae. 
With the ace. the perpendicular motion is transformed into 
, horizontal motion, “along,” and then, to extent, po- 
KaTGa o,e 5 - . 

sition. «ar otxoy (P. 1, 72), is “at home,” kar’ 
"Odvpror (N. 10, 17), of the abode of Hebe, car’ dxpar (O. 7, 
36), of the head of the Olympian, the stage of Athena’s first 
appearance. The transferred meaning of «ard, “ according 
to,” “in accordance with,” needs no illustration. xara, “after 
the likeness of,” is found in P. 2,67: xara ®oiviacay éwrodar. 
In P. 4, 125, cara xdéoc, «. is “following hard.” 
Bas ava, which has little scope in prose, has in P. the 

poctical use with the dat. (O. 1,41; 8, 51, etc.), and. 
is as horizontal as cara with the acc. (P. 2, 60, ete.). 

aud. augi, another preposition for which prose has 

little use, is frequent in Pindar. It is an adverb, 
O.1, 50 (though the passage is disputed); P. 4,81. On P. 8, 
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85, see note. As a preposition it has all the oblique cases, 
most frequently the dat. The “‘ both-sidedness ” of aypé may 
be inside, or, more commonly, outside the dat., dpi modi, 
“about the foot” (P. 4, 96), appt xdpace, “about the hair” 
(O. 13, 39). In this outside use audé is sometines weakened 
as the English “‘about” is weakened. So api xpouvote, “ at 
the fountain” (O. 13, 63), cup’ avdpedvte cyeddy, “hard by 
the statue” (P. 5, 41). In apgi roxedouw (P. 6, 42), where we 
should use in prose zepi roxéac, encompassing affection may 
come in. The parents are guarded on the right hand and 
on the left. Then au@é with the dat. is used of the prize, like 
wepi with dat., dud’ apyupidecow (O. 9, 97), and thence trans- 
ferred to other relations. For the inside use comp. P. 1, 12, 
where cdi codig is “ with the environment of art,” and P. 8, 
34: éug roravdy audi paxavg. So in 0.18, 37: ddim apd’ 
évi, it is the sun that compasses, where ci is felt almost as 
an adverb. dpdé is also found with gen. and acc. The most 
noteworthy use is O. 10 (11), 85, where roy éyxwpuov ape 
tpdrov seems to make the tune the centre of the song. In 
uot caroy (P. 5, 24) and dapdi ravayupy (O. 9, 108) the «a- 
zo¢ and the wavayvpic are measured from within. 

As audi is comparatively common in Pindar, so qepé is com- 

Pec paratively rare. In rept de(uare (P. 5, 58) it is fear 

that surrounds. In wept Wuyay (P. 4, 122) joy fills 

the heart from within. 

pera (used adverbially, P. 4, 64), besides the usual prose 
constructions (O. 1, 60 al.; P. 5, 11 al.), has the ace. (O. 1, 

yeré, 66) and the dat. (O. 2, 32) in the sense of “amid,” 

medd. and the acc. as “after” in the sense of “to get,” as 
O. 4, 21: pera orédavoy ivy. Noteworthy is pera with gen. 
in the general sense of ‘‘among,” 1. e.**as part of ” (péroxoc), 
P.5,94. edd, which answers in meaning to perd, is construed 
with acc. wed& péyay xdparoy (P. 5,47), and in oogoc¢ mec’ appd- 
vwy (P. 8, 74) weuld be represented in prose by év with dat. 

éxi, the most difficult of the Greek prepositions, 
is used most frequently with the dative, when the 
superposition sense makes itself felt. So O. 11 (10), 13: en 


eat. 
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arepavw is not “on account of,” but ‘‘in addition to.” (See 
note on O, 9, 121.) 

rapa is limited in prose to persons and personified things, 
except in the acc. As P. uses rapa freely, there is danger 
of feeling the personal sense too much. An old 
phrase is rap modde (P. 3, 60; 10, 62). mapa is used 
freely with the dat. of place. See note on O. 1, 20. apa 
with the acc. = propter, appears once in P., cervay rapa diaray 
(O. 2,71). It is the first instance of this use, which does not 
become common until much later times. 

mpéc, not unfrequently in the form zor/, once in the form 
nor (QO. 7, 90), is a favorite preposition with persons and 
seems sometimes to personify slightly. Hence P. 
4,295: Ovpoy éxddc0ar rpoc Pav rwoddaxtc, we feel 
7Rayv almost as a person, and the difference from the personal 
dative is not great. So zpd¢ pe in prose is almost yo. Even 
with designations of time, mpd¢ ad (P. 9, 27), mpdc yhpac 
(N. 9, 44), the coming of dawn, of old age, is felt as the ap- 
proach of an enemy. pd¢ with the dat. is seldom used. 

-_,  mpdc with the gen. of the agent is preferred to id 

with the gen., which is the ordinary prose con- 
struction, and therefore colorless. Pindar tries to keep his 
urd fresh, and his tré with the gen. is still “under,” still 
what we should call iréx, although the local meaning comes 
out more distinctly with the dative. See note on O. 6, 35. 
These are only specimens, but they are sufficient to show 
that in Pindar’s poetry the prepositions stand out with local 
vividness. 

The large use of the adjective instead of the genitive has 
already been remarked on, and needs no, further emphasis, 
Adjective. except so far as-it seems to show that neither geni- 
Proleptic tive of place nor genitive of time is local. The 

proleptic, or predicative, use of the adjective is com- 
mon, and must be watched. » See p. xc. > 

In the use of the.demonstratives Pindar differs from the 
tragic poets in his comparatively ‘scant-employment of 6de, 
which is pre-eminently- dramatic. 


’ 
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Lyric poetry makes little use of the article proper. This 
is best shown by a comparison of chorus and dialogue in the 
drama. In Pindar the old demonstrative sense is 

still conspicuous, the article can still represent and 

does represent freely an independent demonstrative pronoun ; 
it can be used as a relative. In combination with the sub- 
stantive it has the familiar anaphoric use, the emphatic refer- 
ence to that which is known, the use in vision, like éde. In 
the dactylo-epitrite poems, in which the article is generally 
less freely employed, the article seems to serve to bind the 
qualifier to the far-distant substantive, as in the noted pas- 
sage, O.12,5: al ye péev cvdpwr | TON ttvw, Ta O ad Karw Wevdqn 


Article. 


peTaporvie Tapvowta KvAivdov7’ éAwidec. That this occurs 
only in the dactylo-epitrites* is not surprising. It is only in 
the dactylo-epitrites that the movement is deliberate enough 
to allow the separation. In the tumult of the logaoedic the 
nexus would be lost. The ordinary use of the article is also 
found in Pindar, but it would take very little stress to revive 
the demonstrative meaning. The extensions of the article 
that are most noteworthy, in comparison with Homer, are the 
combination with the adjective ra reorva (O. 9, 30), that with 
the participle 6 pu) cumetc (N. 4, 31), and especially that with 
the inf., always, except in the disputed passage, O. 2, 107, in 
the nom. The full development of the articular inf. was re- 
served for prose. 

The free position of the relative and its equivalent article 
belongs under another head. Especially worthy of 
note is the use of the relative in transitions.” 

The voices present few peculiarities in Pindar, and it is 
hardly worth while to notice the so-calied intransitive use of 
transitive verbs, as any verb can be used intransi- 
tively in any sphere of the language. The shifting 
use of dpéreiy and dpérecOau, of kricar and kricacba, may be 
easily explained on general principles. The middle is no more 


Relative. 


Voices. 





1 Srern, De articuli apud Pindarum usu, Breslau, 1868, p. 34. 
2 See Index of Subjects under Felative. 
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causative than the active, and it is a mistake to apply the 
causative formula as the key wherever the conception seems 
remote to us. Difficult is Bade’ dduviay (P. 1, 74), and the 
causative explanation may be the true one there, though Bare- 
aOae as a nautical term may have been extended. The middle 
has more color, more feeling, than the active, and we might be 
tempted to see in Pindar’s use of ebpety, where we might ex- 
pect etpéoOa (P. 2, 64), a certain aristocratic contempt of ef- 
fect, but we find the fut. middle of xedads (O. 10 [11], 79) 
and of yapvw (I. 1, 30) where it is worth while to notice the 
analogy of doopat, Boroouat, and the rest.’ In cvadioavrec 
Kopac (P. 10, 40), xduac takes the place of the reflexive pro- 
noun as corpus does in Latin, and so does yairay in éoreda- 
vwce xairay (O. 14, 24). On the passive use of caracydperoc, 
see P. 1,10. Pindar has no future passive apart from the 
future middle (see note on O. 8, 45: dpéerar). 

As to the present indicative in Pindar, chiefly worthy of note 
is the absence of the so-called historical present. Brugmann 

Present las recently vindicated the proethnic rights of the 

Tense. }iistorical present on the just ground of the time- 
lessness of the present. It is therefore not a little remarkable 
that Pindar uses it as little as Homer uses it. To them the 
historical present must have been either too vulgar or too bur- 
ried. viserae (O. 3, 34) isa true present, and so is éékovrae (P. 
5,86). The oracular use of the praesens propheticum is put in 
the mouth of Apollo, O. 8, 40: dAioxerar, of Medcia, P. 4, 49: 
eEavioravrat. 

The conative force of the present participle is conspicuous, 
so that it may stand, as in prose, where we might expect the 
fut., though some would read xopiEwy (P. 4, 106) and xopi- 
fovrac (O. 18,15). But all Pindav’s uses of the present par- 
ticiple can be paralleled in good prose. The present inf, in 
Imperfect oO7atio obligua to represent the imperfect after a 
and Aorist. bres, tense occurs in O. 7, 55, a usage very common 
in Herodotos. A special study has been consecrated to the 








1 See the list in Rurmerrorp’s New Phrynichus, p. 388. 
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use of the imperfect and aorist in Pindar,’ and it has been 
shown that the aorist, preponderating as it does in lyric 
narrative, is used, as a rule, with more frequency in the logaoe- 
dic poems than in the dactylo-epitrite. An interchange of 
tenses is not to be conceded. Aeire is not equivalent to éhure, 
but means “had to leave” (O. 6, 45), rixre, “she was a moth- 
er” (O. 6,85). The negatived aor. of a negative notion has 
for its pendant a positive imperfect in P. 3, 27: ovd habe 
oxoréy .. . cuev vaov Baoredc. The conative imperfect is 
Panhellenic. The perfect has originally nothing to 
do with completed action as such. Completed ac- 
tion is only the result of intense action. The perfects of the 
senses, such as éédopxe (O. 1, 94), of emotion, yéyabe (N. 8, 
33), like the perfects of sound, réxpaya, xéxXayya, rérprya, are . 
not perfects in the ordinary sense. The perfect of the result 
of action requires no notice. The pluperfect, the perfect 
of the past, is of rare occurrence in Pindar (0. 6, 54) as in 
Aischylos. The picturesque Homeric use is not found. The 
aorist abounds in sharp summaries, and is used with 
full consciousness. The gnomic aorist, either as the 
aorist of the typical action, or as the aorist of experience (em- 
piric aorist), with a negative as ob mw ric ebpev (O. 12, 8), or 
with zoré as evval rapdrporo: éBaddy wore (P. 2, 35), has many 
examples in Pindar. In combination with the universal pres- 
ent it sometimes produces the effect of sharp, incisive action 
(see note on P. 2, 90) ; but we must not overstrain the point. 

The future has many marks of a modal origin. It is not 
simply predictive. Like the English periphrastic “ shall” and 
“will,” it was originally something more than the 
foretelling of what was to come. Traces of this 
modal future are found here and there in P.  ¢péw, “I must 
needs tell” (O. 8, 57). So cwpdooua (P. 9, 96). 

The tenses of the moods—durative (present) and complexive 
qenses of (aoristic)—are used in conformity with the general 
the Moods. principles of the language. When a verb of think- 


Perfect. 


Aorist. 


Future. 





1 American Journal of Philology, IV. pp. 158-165. 
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ing becomes a verb of wishing or willing, there is no difficulty 
about the use of the aorist as a future (see note on P. 1, 44), 
but the fut. often lies too near, as P. 4, 243, where mpdéacOac 
must give way to mpdgeobar on account of the negative. 

The indicative mood requires little comment. In one place 
the future takes dv, N. 7, 68: pabwr dé zc Gy épe?, where 
avepet is possible. The large use of the indic, in 
the conditional sentence is especially characteristic 
of Pindar’s love of the concrete.’ 

The pure subjunctive in prose, whether in dependent or 
in independent clauses, is always imperative in its character, 
whether we call it adhortative, interrogative, or 
final. The subjunctive question expects an im- 
perative answer. Examples of familiar constructions are P. 1, 
60: dy exer eetpwperv tpvor, I. 7 (8), 6: par év dppavia 
réowpev orepavev | pire Kadea Oepareve, O. 5,24: pu) paredon 
ede yevéoOa. On the short-vowel subj., see O.1,7. In O. 2, 
2: kehadjoopey may be either fut. or subj. The Homeric use 
of the subjunctive in which the imperative tone is lowered to 
simple prediction (comp. the toning-down of “ shall” and 
“will,” just referred to) is not found in Pindar. 

The opt. when standing free is regularly a wishing mood in 
Pindar, the wish passing easily, at times, into the semblance of 
a command. The opt. of wish usually dispenses 
with ef yap in P.—ei yap with opt. is found in P. 
1,46; N.7 (8), 98—and the present. seems to occur more fre- 
quently than is usual in proportion to the aor. Pres. e. g. O. 
1,115; 4,12; 6,97 (2). 102; 8, 85.88; 9,80; P.1, 46. 56; 
10,173 11,50: Aor... @. O. 8, 293 19,843. 18295 = Podge 
9,90. In one breath we have the opt., O. 13, 26: apOdrnroc 
yévoto, in the next the imperative, evOuve (v.28). épare (O. 9, 
44), vrookarro tic (N. 5, 19), are to all intents imperatives, 
and so the optatives O. 3, 45 and P. 10, 21, where ¢in is 
commonly set down as potential opt., and equivalent to opt. 
with av. Of this old potential use of the opt. there are only 


Indicative. 


Subjunctive. 


Optative. 





1 See American Journal of Philology, III. p. 488. 
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a few examples, and hardly one of these beyond cavil. The 
clearest is O. 11 (10), end: ot? aidwy adwomné | ovr EpiBpopsoe 
Aéovrec OradrAdEawro nOoc, where Hartung reads cuaddcEau7’ Gy 
nOo¢ despite digamma, Schroeder, dtadddéavro (gnomic aor,). 

The imperative follows the rule. As every other idiomatic 
Greek author, Pindar has many examples of the weight of the 
present imperative—a string, P. 1, 86 foll.—of the 
impact of the aor., see O. 1; 76 foll. Special uses 
have not been noted. 

Inseparably connected with the use of the moods is the 
use of the particles dy and xev." In Homer xev preponder- 
ates over dv: in Pindar dy has gained greatly on 
xev. In the Iliad cey stands to &y as 4 to 1. In 
Pindar they nearly balance. In all Homer there is but one ev 
with inf., I]. 22, 11, and that used in a confused way, but one 

y, Il. 9, 684, and that with direct reference to v. 417. Pindar 
has no av with the inf., but he uses xev three times witli the 
inf., with pres. (P. 7,20), with aor. (P. 3,111), with fut. (O. 1, 
110). Pindar has Homer’s leaning to ay with the negative, 
but he does not use it in the formulated conditional sentence, 
although it has effected a lodgment in the generic relative and 
in the temporal sentence, from which in Attic it was destined 
to shut out the old constructions with the pure subjunctive. 

A short space must suffice for the behavior of the moods 
in compound sentences. The structure of the sentence is very 
much simplified by the large use of the participle and the 
freedom of the infinitive. Pindar has much less variety than 
Homer, and in syntax, as in other matters, shows a certain 
daintiness of selection. 

_ The Homeric form of oratio obliqua is also the Pindaric. 
The reigning form is the infinitive. So with Aéyovrs, O. 2, 31; 

Oratio 9,53; davri,O.7, 54; P.4, 885; 4,0. 6,49; paro, 
obliqua. =P. 4,33; evyorro, O. 6,54; pbeyEoua, O.1,36. Even 
with ee (against the rule),O.7,62. (Cf.J.Mart. Ap.I. 12,32.) 


Imperative. 


Gy and Key. 





1 For particulars see American Journal of Philology, ILI. pp. 446-455 ; 
B. Breyer, Analecta Pindarica, p. 12 foll. 
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The ind. with &¢ (N. 1, 35) or dre (O. 1, 48) is occasionally 
used. Notice the prolepsis in O. 14, 22: vidy etane dm... 
Fou... éoTepavwoe yairar. 

Homer does not use the opt. after a past tense to represent 
the indicative, except after an interrogative.’ So in Pindar 
the indicative after an interrogative may remain as P. 4, 63; 
N. 1, 61; 3, 25, or be changed into the opt. as P. 9, 126, where 
one would be tempted to turn the fut. opt. into the fut. indic. 
were it not for O. 6, 49, where the relative, being confounded 
with the interrogative, takes the opt. 

In the causal sentence we find ér, O. 1, 60; 3, 39; 8, 33; 
10 (11), 35; P. 2, 31. 78 al.; de, O. 18, 45; N. 6, 34, but 

Causal chiefly ére/, O. 2, 108; 3, 6; 4,12; 6, 27; 7, 61. 
Sentences. 9( a], The mood is the indicative or an equivalent 
opt. and ay (O. 18, 45). 

The chief final particle is odpa, a particle that was already 
obsolescent. Selected by Pindar doubtless for its antique 

Final sound, it was soon to disappear from classical poet- 
Sentences. >», That he had no feeling for its original signifi- 
cation is shown by the fact that he never employs it in its 
temporal sense.” d¢pa occurs eleven times, we three times, 
wo cy once, dtwe once, ph four times, iva, “in order that,” 
never. For we av see O. 7, 42; drwe (N. 3, 62) has been 
needlessly attacked. The sequence is regular, principal tenses 
being followed by the subj., historical tenses by the opt.— 
a rule fixed by Homer. The two exceptions are easily ex- 
plained. P. 4,92: é¢pa... para is good for all time, O. 7, 
13: karéBay is an aorist used as a perfect, the perfect form 
being regularly used as a present.* 

Remarkable for its narrow range and its sharpness is Pin- 
Conditional Gar’s treatment of the conditional sentence. The 
Sentences. most striking feature is the predominance of the 





? American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 419. 

? See Werner, Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichtssiitze, p. 72; Amer- 
ican Journal of Philology, IV. p. 481. 

® American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 429 (note). 

* For details see American Journal of Philology, III. pp. 484-445. 
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logical hypothesis, the indicative in protasis, the indicative or 
equivalent in apodosis. This form outnumbers far all the 
others put together. It is largely a mere formal condition. 
It is based on what the poet knows or sees. Sometimes it 
is generic (see O. 11 [10], 4), but it almost always has in view 
a particular illustration of the principle involved. 

The generic condition proper is put in the old form of 
this hypothesis, ei with the subj., chiefly, perhaps exclusively 
the aorist subj., for in I. 4 (5), 12: ei cxovay, almost forces 
itself on the reader. Pindar knows nothing of et ke, jjv, ei av. 

Pindar’s few ideal conditions («i with opt.) occur in 
dreamy, wistftl passages, which seem to show that the opta- 
tive is, after all, not illnamed. Sometimes we can feel the 
growth. out of the wish (O. 1, 108; P. 3, 110), sometimes 
formal wish is followed by an apodosis (P. 1, 46). Still few- 
er are the unreal conditions, conditions against fact, and in 
these we hear the hopeless wish (P. 8, 63.73). We are evi- 
dently in a different world from Homer’s, we are lapsing into 
formulae.’ . 

The relative sentence follows the lines of the first two classes 
of the condition, except that it admits cey and dy in generic 

Relative sentences with the subj. «ev, N. 4, 7 (acc. to the 
pentoueet-Sehol.); dv, P.1; 1003 5; 65; 10; 233° N.4,01%) pure 
Bop Ons; VI 716,755 8/11 N. ByThs 95445 161,;:508%6 (ips 
18. The Homeric xev with subj. of a more exact future oc- 
curs in the most epic of all the odes, P. 4,51. Opt. with av 
occurs in P. 9,129: 6¢ ay Watvoee, for which see the passage. 

It is in the temporal sentence that the need of expressing 
generic and particular action, prior and subsequent action, is 
Temporal felt most distinctly. The original generic here too 
Sentences. was the pure subj. which Pindar retains here and 
there in the fragments. But &v with the temporal particles 
has already formed a stable compound for the expression of 
indefinite and future relations. O. 2, 23; 6,67; 10 (11), 
100; P.1, 4; 2,11; 3,106; 5,2; 88.96. This dy with 





! For examples see Index of Subjects, s. v. Condition. 
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subj. is retained after a past tense, O. 13, 80; N. 1,67; there 
is no frequentative opt., no opt. representing dy w. subj. in 
Pindar. 

Of course the indicative is used of particular occasions. 
Noteworthy is the use of érdre with the indic. (see note on 
P. 3,91). The fulness of the form gives it the effect of the 
exact avica. 

Of the temporal particles of limit Pindar uses dc = fwe . 
once, O. 10 (11), 56, zpiv with the aor. inf., according to the 
norm, in the sense of “before,” as P. 2, 92; 3, 9; 9, 122; 
N. 7,73; 8,515; 9, 26, xpiv with the indic., also according to 
the norm, in the sense of “ until,” * O. 9,57; 13,%65, with neg., 
NL 4, 28. 

The infinitive plays a large part in Pindar» It has been suf- 
ficiently deadened to admit the article (post-Homeric).? Most 
of the examples are in the aorist, O. 2, 56.107; 8, 
59.60; 9,40; P.1,99; N. 8,44. The present oc- 
curs ir O. 9, 41; P. 2, 56; N. 5, 18. These are all nom- 
inatives except the disputed O. 2, 107, and all retain the 
demonstrative force of the article. The language has not 
yet allowed itself to violate the sense of form by using a 
preposition with what had been so long felt as a dative. 
And this dative foree—for the infinitive seems to be the 
dative of a verbal noun—accounts for all that is peculiar in 
the use of the Pindaric infinitive. Whether we call it epexe- 
getic, whether we call it final, we are still in the sphere of the 
dative. It is hardly needful to cite ayaOov papvacba (O. 6, 
17), copdc Kopvocéuer (P. 8, 74), or even eipnoter}c dvayetabat 
(O. 9, 86), and éruparéorepoy wvOécOa (P. 7, 7). What the 
later language has retained only here and there in phrases, 
Pindar uses as of right, ddke . . . ypieoOar (P. 4, 222), réurev 
avadcioba (I. 2,16). The inf. is consecutive enough, and sel- 
dom takes wore, but four times in all, once O. 9, 80. The 


Infinitive. 





1 American Journal of Philology, II. pp. 467-469. 
2 American Journal of Philology, II. p. 192 foll. Transactions Amer, 
Philo]. Assoc., 1878, p. 11 (for the position). 
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consecutive notion proper (Wore with indic.) is not suited to 
epic and lyric, in which the final abounds. Of course the 
infinitive had long been so far deorganized as to serve as a 
representative of the indic. in oratio obliqua, and in this re- 
spect Pindar presents no peculiarities, except that he some- 
times holds the aorist inf. to its timelessness. See above, p. civ. 

The infinitive is closely akin to the opt., and it is not sur- 
prising that it should be used as such. P. 1, 67: Zed rédev, 
aiel cuaxpivery Noyor avOpwrwy (= ete dvaxpivor Adyoc). 

For the inf. as an imperative see O. 13, 114, where some 
read xovgoot po éxvevoar rooiy, and give the inf. an optative 
use. 

After a long discourse, in which participles had been used 
very freely, Sokrates says in Plato’s Phaidros, 238 D: ra voy 
yap ovxére roppw dSvpauBwry dbéyyonat, and it is 
natural that the lyric poet should make large use 
of the participle, which enables him to concentrate his narra- 
tive on the main points, while preserving the color of the 
thought or the description. We are prone to analyze the 
participle, to call it temporal, conditional, adversative, whereas 
the participial form avoids and often defies the analysis. 
When the later rbetorician wanted logical clearness, he would 
none of the participle, and Dionysios of Halikarnassos makes 
a distinct point against Isaios’ for multiplying the genitive 
absolute. In narrative the participle gives color, gives atmos- 
phere. Turn it into a finite verb and you have a catalogue, 
at best an outline, and not a picture. Notice the effect of O. 
1, 49-51, where each point of horror is accentuated, rauoy... 
dueddoayro Kal gayov. When the poet finds that he has been 
too leisurely in his narrative, his haste is marked by the use 
of finite verbs. So at the close of the story of the Argonautic 
expedition, after recounting the adventure with the fire-breath- 
ing oxen, in which descriptive participles play a conspicuous 
part (P. 4, 224-237), Pindar, as if feeling that his time was 
short, has not a participle to throw away on the adventure of 


Participles. 





1 Judicium de Isaeo, 598 (R). Comp. Am, Journ. of Phil. 1X. p. 142. 
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the dragon, and when he openly acknowledges (v. 247) that 
he must be brief, he touches off each stage in the subsequent 
action with a single finite aorist verb, and does not even allow 
a parenthetic imperfect. 
Instead, then, of the formal sentences of time, cause, adver- 
‘ sative relation, condition, purpose, we often find the participle, 
although in many cases it is best not to analyze. The tem- 
poral relation is of course that which is rooted in the parti- 
Temporal ciple, and all the others come from that. Ordina- 
Participle. yi]y the aorist part. precedes in time the finite verb 
with which it is associated. O.1, 71: é\Oov... drvev, O. 6, 
87: méoac xddov.. . @xET iwy, O. 18, 86: dvaBac .. . Era 
Cev, P. 4,112: nadog ... Onxdapevor. .. wéprov, v. 149: arov- 
pac... véueat, P. 9, 82: ceuvor tyTpoy . . . mpodurwy Oupor 
.. + Oavpacor, N. 1, 43: reparo dé mpwrov payac .. . dowve 
.. + papbac... d¢tac. The tenses are often so combined 
that the durative tense of the participle accompanies and 
colors the leading verb in the aor. The effect of this is to 
hold the balance between the tenses. Any descriptive pas- 
sage will give examples." So O. 6, 46: é0péWavro . . . Kadd- 
pevot, V. 48: éXavvwy tkero, P. 4,95: ixero orevdwy, v. 135: 
éooupevo....kareoray. The action is often coincident. O. 
10 (11), 53: OnKe ddprov vow | rypdoate répov ’Addeod, I. 5 
(6), 51: eirév re dwrhome aire partic avip, P. 8, 35: é¢ Kaxov 
-tpévac écapdooard viv. So with the durative tenses, P. 4, 
271: xp) padraxay ygpa moocGaddovra Tpwpav EAKEoe apduTo- 
Agiv. The coincidence is sometimes disguised by the negative. 
So O. 8, 29: rovro mpacowy pup Kdpror (= Kaprepoin), O. 6, 36: 
ovd Ehabe (=garvepa jr) . . . KAérTOWWA. 
The participle is used after verbs of perception (intellectual 
and actual) as usual. O. 6, 8: torw... exw, I. 6 (7), 27: 
Participle toTw ... ab£wy, O. 14,16: idotoa rdvde Kopov ... 
apeci covoa PiPavra, P. 2,54: etéov ...’Apyidoyov... 
muavopuevov, N.11,15: Ovara peuvacbw repioréd\wv 
pen, O. 10 (11), 8: dgethwy éxiA€haBa. Actual perception is 





> See American Journal of Philology, IV. p. 165. 
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seldom put in the aor. part., usually in pres. or perf., P. 5, 
84: carvwieicay rarpay ... ioov, P. 10, 23: bc ay... view 
tOn TuxdrTa oredavwr, I. 7 (8), 36: vidv eiowerw Oardyr’ év 
TONEY. 

Causal is an inference from temporal. So often with verbs 
of emotion. So P.1,18: drigovrac... diovra, P. 4,112: 

Causal deioavrec UPouw ... mepmov, V. 122: yaOnoev... yd- 
Farticiple. oy tow, N. 38, 33: yéyabe ... rapwv. For a re- 
markable construction, where the participle is treated exactly 
as Ore with a finite verb, see P. 7, 15. 

The adversative relation is expressed in Greek chiefly by 
the participle. The language is sometimes kind enough to 
Adversative give warning of this by caéreo and Guwe, but often 
Participle. no notice is given, and failure to understand it is 
charged to stupidity. I. 7 (8), 5: wairep ayvipevoc, N. 6, 7: 
Katmep ovw eiddrec, P. 4, 140: rpayetay éprdvrwy mpoc emda 
dpwe, O.1, 46: pawpevor, N. 4,85: Ketvoc aud’ Ayéeporre vace- 
rawy éuay | yhoooar eipérw keXadgriv. So P.1, 64: vatorrec, 
P. 4,180: vaterdorrec. 

Pindar has a number of participles, which, if analyzed, 
would yield a conditional precipitate. This analysis is some- 
Conditional times forcibly suggested by ke. So O. 6,7: émexup- 
Participle.  gaic¢— ci exixvpaete, O. 10 (11), 22: On€arc—ei Onéece, 
P. 10, 29: iwy = ei toc, v. 62: ruyoy = ei royoc, N. 4, 98: . 
aivewy = ei aivoin, N. 9, 84: vraorilwy = ei irhomiec. But 
it is often best to let analysis alone. Given, evphoee epevyov 
(O. 18, 113), and causal and conditional meet. The Attic 
would resolve: éuyv épevvae, evphoerc, not so Pindar. 

The fut. participle, as is well known, has a very limited 
range in Greek, being employed chiefly* in the old modal 

sae sense of the future after verbs of motion, or as the 
Participle. representative of the indicative after verbs of per- 
ception and after #¢—the last a comparatively late growth, 





1 ’gcouévac amounts to an adj. (O. 12, 8), like the Lat. futwrus. An 
extension of the use is seen in N.5,1: é\wwdoovra FepyaecOat ayddpara. 
I. 2, 46: ob tduvisovrac adrove eioyacduay. 
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After verbs of motion Pindar has the future participle, e. g. 
O. 6, 38: exer ivy partevodpevoc, O. 5,19: Epxomae airhowy : 
but the present participle occurs so often with verbs of mo- 
tion that it is not worth while to change dyxopilwy (P. 4, 
105) into cyxouigwr. P. 2, 3: dépwy pédoc Epxopa, INS aoe 
oretye ... CrayyéhAouoa, N. 10, 16: abdAav éondOev.. . Pépwr, 
v. 66: 74A0e.. . duwxwy, N. 11, 84: Ga... avaywr. There 
is of course a difference, as appears O. 5, 19: zpxopar Avoéiore 
drbwy év abdote airhowr, but the two blend, as is seen O. 8, 49: 
dppa Boor ravvey aroréuruy .. . eroWouevoc. 

This is not the place to discuss the origin and development 
of the genitive absolute. The detachment must have been 
Genitive gradual, beginning probably with the gen. of the 
Absolute. time within which with the present and extending 
to the aorist, beginning with the pure genitive and extending 
to the abl. genitive until it became phrascological and lost to 
consciousness. The last step is taken when the subject is 
omitted,.a step not taken by Homer except Il. 18, 406 = Od. 
4,19. In Pindar it is rare. See note on P. 8, 43. 

In Pindar the gen. abs. is evidently not so free as it is in 
Jater times, and whenever there is easy dependence we must 
accept it. P. 3,25: éX@dvroc ebyaabn Eévov | AExrpovowy cm’ ’Ap- 
kadiac, P. 11, 33: rupw0évrwr | Tpwwy Edvoe Odpouve &Bpdraroc. 
See also note on P. 8,85. In Homer the present part. is 
far more common than the aor.;* in Pindar, ace. to a 
recent count, aor. and pres. nearly balance. The relation is 
chiefly temporal; cause and condition come in incident- 
ally. Of time aor. P. 1, 80: avopwr Kaptovrwy, O. 8, 19: 
Popov aywbérvrwy,” P. 4,69: mrevodytwy Muar, P. 4, 292: 





1 CrasseN, Beobachtungen iiber den homerischen Sprachgebrauch, 
p. 180. f 

*N. 1,41: ofy@edy rudav. Fennell in his note admits the possibil- 
ity of the dragons having opened the gates. This would have been 
naturally oifayrec widac. In Latin the first inference with the passive 
form of the abl. absol. is the identity of the agent with the subject of 
the sentence; in Greek with the passive form of the gen. absol. it is the 
last, and, to say the least, rare. 
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Anfavroc ovpov al., pres., O. 5, 23: vidv maptorapevwrv, P.11,17: 
povevopevov marpdc. OF cause or condition, O. 3, 39: evinzwy 
dwWdrrwy Tuvdapiday, P. 10, 55: ‘Egupaiwy . . . tpoxedrTwy al. 

The participle differs from the infinitive, from the verbal 
noun in concreteness, and concreteness is one of the marks of 
ares: Pindat’s style; so that it is not surprising to find 
meee. him using the participle instead of the infinitive, 

instead of the abstract noun. We are so used to 
this in certain Latin authors that we overlook its rarity in 
Greek, and yet we are startled when we meet sucha specimen 
as O. 9, 111: dvev dé Oeov ceoryapévor | ob OKQLOTEPOY YXpH 
éxaorov, where tle participle has a much more cogent effect 
than ceovyaoOa. An analysis into éay eo 7 would 
weaken the sentence hopelessly. P. ae? 22: worepdy ver tte 
"Ipeyéved ex’ Eipiry | epee raa THAE TaTpac Exvicev; P.8,102: 
[AxrAeve] Wocev rupt kadpervoc | éx Aavawy yéor. See note 
on 0.3, 6. In like manner interpret P. 2, 21: "I[éiova gavri 
ravra Pporotc | Aéyery Ev wrepdevre Tp0yo.| TavTa KuALVOdpEVoY. 
Ixion does not preach; he gives an object lesson. 

The few examples of the participle in the predicate fall un- 
der the rule. They are either adjectives or are dissociated 
Participle in from the copulative verb.’ Comp. note on P. 6, 

Predicate. 98, and notice the parallelism, N. 9, 32: évré roc 





pikirmoi 7 avrobe Kal Kredvwy Exovrec Kpéooovac cvdpac. 

Many other points must be omitted for want of space, and 
the reader is referred to the commentary for further particu- 
lars. The large use of parataxis makes the Pindaric handling 
of the particles of especial interest to the grammarian, ‘and 
we find exactness as in the use of re... re... ., Te Kal, 
paired with bold variation as perv ...7e. It must suffice here, 
if the impression has been produced that in syntax, as in 
everything else, Pindar is sharp, cogent, effective. There is 

“subjectivity ” about his pictures, and the syntax plays its 
part, too often overlooked, in producing the bold contour. 





1 See W. J. ALEXANDER in American Journal of Philology, IV. 291 foll., 
and my Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 3,4; 19, 5. 
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A complete Pindaric syntax would be at the same time a the- 
ory of Pindaric style. 

The order of words in Pindar is of prime importance to 
those who would study “ composition” in the antique sense, 
Order of but the effect of the sequence of sounds must be 
Words. —_Jeft to special studies. Noteworthy is Pindar’s 
fondness for alliteration in 8, 7, «, 7,» Sigmatism, which his 
teacher, Lasos of Hermione, avoided so much that he actually 
composed a number of asigmatic poems, was not shunned by 
Pindar, as appears in P. 2, 80. Nor did he scrupulously avoid 
the recurrence of the same groups in successive syllables, 
P. 2, 80: bmép epxoc, O. 6, 16: cirev ev OfBaror, O. 4, 22: & 
erent, P. 1, 69: a&yn7ap comp. Rhymes are not infrequent. 
Of course they are felt chiefly when rhythmical stress brings 
them out, P. 4,198: xpveéav yeiperot AaBwr draddy, P. 4, 32: 
GAAa yap vdcrov Tpdpacte yAvxepod, less where the rhyming 
words have different stress, as O. 9, 24: padepats éxipdéywv 
cowais. To the average reader, however, the position of words 
is chiefly of interest, so far as it gives emphasis to the leading 
elements, and in this respect the study of the rhythms aids 
- very much in removing the difficulties that the beginner may 
find. In the equable measures of the dactylo-epitrites the 
separation of the words gives very little trouble. Our minds 
are attuned to the leisurely motion, and we can afford to wait. 
The stress- points of the versé signal to one another. No 
matter what the distance between beginning and end of a verse, 
they are never really far apart, and then again the meaning is 
often to be gathered from the edge of the ode in a manner 
of acrostic. The attention is often kept alive by suspense, 
the object being held back as if it were the answer to a riddle, 
and this very suspense serves to preserve the organic unity as 
well as to bind epode more closely to antistrophe. Some- 
times when the thought seems to have reached its legitimate 
end, a message follows, a momentous codicil to the poctic tes- 
tament, a condition, a restriction. Sometimes again a word is 





* Harre, De verborum apud Pindarum conlocatione, Berlin, 1867. 
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held by the power of the rhythm until it penetrates the whole 
structure. Sometimes the poet strikes sharply two or three 
notes that convey to the student the movement of the whole, 
and O. 2 and P. 5 give up their secret to the skilled in song. 
All this is capable of demonstration, but it is a weariness to 
demonstrate what every one who attacks Pindar resolutely 
will soon find out for himself.’ Certain peculiarities of posi- 
tion,” such as hyperbaton and chiasm have been duly noticed 
in the commentary. The hyperbata are not over-common nor 
over-harsh. Chiasm is not unfrequently overlooked by the 
beginner; it is the beautiful Greek method of giving a double 
stress to opposing pairs, a stress that we are prone to bring 
about by the mechanical expedient of hammering emphasis 
and dead pause. 

A word here as to the figure known as hypallage, for while 
hypallage is not the result of the order of words, it is the re- 
sult of the close knitting of words. By hypallage 
an attribute that belongs in logical strictness to one 
word of a complex is applied to another. Sometimes it makes 
so little difference that no notice has been taken of it in this edi- 
tion. If, for instance, the kine are dun, what trouble is given 
by Bowy Earbac wyédac (P. 4, 149)? In vther cases, however, 
the effect is much more marked, the words are rolled together 
so as to give a superb unity, as O. 3, 3: Ofjpwroc ’Oduprorixay 
tpvov rather than Ofpwvoc ’OXvpmovixov bpuror, as in O. 10 
(11), 6: Wevdéwy évimay cdirdéevor, as in P. 4, 255: tperepac 
akxrivoc dAfov. Of Pindar’s noble compounds something has 
been said already, but the range is much extended if we con- 
sider the manner in which he gathers up word after word 
into the sweep of his movement, and we begin to feel that 
there is something in the profundo ore of Horace. 


Hypallage. 





1 See Index of Subjects under Position. 

2 More stress might have been laid on the regular interposition of the 
preposition between attribute and substantive or substantive and attribute. 
See notes on 0.1, 37; 5, 22; P. 8, 88. 
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East Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. (Griittner’s restoration.) 
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(@8" The abbreviations in the Notes are all, or nearly all, 
familiar—such as O. = Olympian Odes, P. = Pythian or Pindar, 
N.=Nemean, I.=Isthmian. Once or twice A. is used for the 
Codex Ambrosianus, Schol. Germ.=Scholia Germani, Cod. Perus. 
= Codex Perusinus. The Nemean and Isthmian Odes and the 
Fragments are cited for convenience’ sake according to the edi- 
tion of Christ (Teubner). 


NOTES. 


OLYMPIA lL. 


SyRAcusE* was founded by a colony of Dorians from Corinth, 
under the Herakleid Archias, in Ol. 11, 3 (734 B.c.). The first 
point settled was the island Ortygia (N.1, 1: dumveupa ceprdy 
*“Adeod, | KNeway Svpaxoocay Oddos ’Oprvyia), With which Achra- 
dina, on the mainland, was afterwards united. The city grew 
until it embraced in its circuit five districts, each worthy to be 
called a city; but even in the earlier time Pindar’s address was 
no figure of speech, P. 2,1: peyadomdAes & Supdkooa. 

Theconstitution of Syracuse, originally aristocratic,was changed 
into a tyrannis by Gelon, prince of Gela, who reconciled the fac- 
tions of the city, Ol. 73, 4 (485 B.c.). After Gelon became lord 
of Syracuse, he made it his residence, enlarged it, built up Achra- 
dina, added Tyche, and what was afterwards called Neapolis. 
‘All this was not accomplished without high-handed measures, 
such as the transplanting of the populations of other cities. Gela 
lost half its inhabitants. Kamarina was razed to the ground, 
and the Kamarinaians transferred in a body to Syracuse (see O. 4). 
Under Gelon’s rule Syracuse became the chief city of Sicily, the 
tyrant of Syracuse one of the most important personages on Gre- 
cian soil. Applied to by the Greeks for aid, when the invasion 
of Xerxes was impending, Gelon offered two hundred triremes, 
twenty thousand men-at-arms, two thousand cavalry, two thou- 
sand archers, two thousand slingers, two thousand light troops, 
and provisions for the whole Greek army until the close of the 
war, on condition that he should have the command in chief 





1In the historical introductions, especial acknowledgments are due 
to Mezger. 
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(Herod. 7,158). Soon after this offer was declined, Gelon was 
called on to help his father-in-law, Theron of Akragas, against 
the Carthaginians, who had espoused.the cause of Terillos of Hi- 
mera (see O. 12), and Anaxilas of Rhegion, son-in-law of Terillos. 

The great battle of Himera, popularly put on the same day as 
the battle of Salamis—really fought somewhat earlier—ended in 
the signal defeat of the Carthaginians, who lost one hundred and 
fifty thousand men dead on the field. The Carthaginians sued 
for peace, which was granted on singularly easy terms; for the 
Carthaginians were backed by the Persian empire with its vast 
resources. The battle of Salamis had not yet shown the weakness 
of the Persian power; and, in fact, the immediate effect of that 
battle has been exaggerated. Persia lost little of her prestige 
until the close of the fifth century, and Persian gold was a potent 
element in Greek history far into the fourth. 

The consequence of the victory at Himera was a vast acces- 
sion of power and influence for Gelon. Anaxilas of Rhegion, 
and a number of Sicilian cities, recognized his supremacy. But 
in the midst of his plans and prejects Gelon died of dropsy, 
Ol. 75, 3 (478 B.c.). To his brother, Polyzelos, he left the com- 
mand of the army, the guardianship of his minor son, and the 
hand of his widow, daughter of Theron. Hieron, the elder of the 
surviving brothers, who had been prince of Gela, succeeded to 
the government. Owing to the machinations of Hieron, Polyze- 
los was forced to take refuge with Theron of Akragas, who was 
at once his father-in-law and his son-in-law; and a war between 
Hieron and Theron was imminent, had not a reconciliation been 
effected by Simonides, the poet. Polyzelos was allowed to re- 
turn to Syracuse, but Hieron was thenceforward sole ruler. In 
477 the Epizephyrian Lokrians invoked the help of Hieron 
against Anaxilas of Rhegion; the prince sent his brother-in- 
law, Chromios (see N. 1 and 9), to Anaxilas, and the lord of Rhe- 
gion held his hand. In 474 the inhabitants of Kyme (Cumae) 
were hard pressed by the Etruscans. Hieron immediately grant- 
ed the desired aid, and defeated the Etruscans in a naval engage- 
ment off Cumae. A helmet with.the inscription ‘Idpev 6 Acwvoe- 
veos | kal Tot Supakdowor | TS Ai Tupdy’ dxd Kiuas was found at 
Olympia in 1817 (Hicks, No. 15). The year after—Ol. 76, 4 (478 
B.C.) —Hieron defeated Thrasydaios, son of Theron, and Akragas 
and Himera both acknowledged his sway; but he granted them 
their independence and a democratic constitution. 
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To his success in war Hieron wished to add the heroic honors 
paid to the founder of a new city. This new city, Aitna, was 
founded, 01.76, 1 (476 3.c.), in the territory of Katana, the old 
inhabitants having been removed to Leontini, Ten thousand 
citizens were imported, half from Syracuse and Gela, the other 
half Peloponnesian immigrants. The constitution was Doric; 
and Hieron’s son, Deinomenes, and his brother-in-law, Chromios, 
were put in charge. Hieron often called himself Airyatos (P. 1); 
Chromios followed his example (N. 1), and the founding of the 
city was celebrated by the ‘“‘ Aitnaian women” of Aischylos, and 
by Pindar’s first Pythian. 

The court of Hieron was a centre of literature and art. Epi-~ 
charmos was a frequent guest. Aischylos, Simonides, Bakchyli- 
des, Pindar were among the visitors. No Doric prince ever 
reached such a height of glory. He was brilliantly successful 
at the great games: Ol. 73 and 77, with the single horse; Ol. 
78, with the chariot; Pyth. 26 and 27, with the single horse; 
Pyth. 29, with the chariot, and again with mules. Successes 
elsewhere are not unlikely. He devised and performed liberal 
things. A special treasury was erected at Olympia for the Car- 
thaginian booty, and the noble gift which he vowed to the 
Olympian Zeus was set up after his death by his son Deinome- 
nes—a bronze four-horse chariot and driver, the work of Onatas, 
on either side a horse with a boy rider by Kalamis. 

As a Doric prince, Hieron has found as little favor with pos- 
terity as he did with his Athenian contemporary Themistokles. 
A tyrant, he helped the moralists to make the uneasiness of 
crowned heads still more uneasy. He became the type of splen- 
did success and of splendid misery ; for he was tortured by bod- 
ily suffering, he was surrounded by sycophants and informers, 
and lived in an atmosphere of treachery and meanness. Those 
who see in Pindar’s Hieronic odes sermons levelled at the unfor- 
tunate prince will be inclined to despise the greatest ruler of his 
day. A more humane judgment will recognize high qualities 
impaired by the faults that were engendered and exaggerated 
by the tyrannis. 

Hieron died Ol. 78, 2 (467 B.c.), at Aitna, and upon his death 
received heroic honors. 


The first Olympian celebrates the victory gained by Hieron, 
Ol, 77 (472 B.0.), with his race-horse Pherenikos. He was then 
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at the height of his power and glory. Some put the ode four 
years earlier, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.). 

The theme of the poem is given in v. 7, nS "Odvumias dydva 
éprepov avddcopev ; and while every Olympian does honor to Olym- 
pia, this is the mpéc@rrey tnAavyés, this is,as Lucian says (Gall. 7), 
TO KaANOoTOY Tv dopdrev drdyrwv. It may have been put first, be- 
cause it was the most beautiful; but it owes, in turn, no little of 
its celebrity to its position, for which it was commended by its 
myth as well as by its theme. The chariot-race of Pelops for 
Hippodameia was the true beginning of Olympian contests, and 
the Pelopion was the heart of Pisa. The Aiolian rhythms are 
bright and festal, and glitter as the language glitters. Pindar is 
consciously treading a lofty measure. ‘No better element’ than 
water,” he says, “no brighter blaze than fire by night, no form 
of wealth that outdazzles gold, no light of heaven so luminous, 
so warming, as the sun, which dims the ether into voidness, no 

‘contest more noble than the Olympian, the source of highest 
songs to highest bards, chanting Zeus supreme in the palace of 
Sicily’s chief lord, who plucks the loftiest fruits of emprise, who 
is decked with the sheen of the fairest flower of poesy. For him 
the noblest chords must be struck, the sweetest musings of the 
poet recalled, and the scene brought back when the steed Victor 
bore his lord to triumph (vv. 1-22). Forth shines his glory in 
the land which Lydian Pelops made his own, for Pelops, the 
favorite of the gods, has found his resting-place (v. 93) where 
Hieron, favorite of the gods, has won his victory. The fame of 
Hieron shines forth (v. 28)—the fame of the Olympiads looks forth 
(v. 94)—and the story of Pelops is encircled by a belt of glory.” 

In his version of the Pelops legend (vv. 25-96), Pindar contra- 
dicts the popular account: hence the elaborate caveat at the out- 
set. To make the myth resplendent as his theme, he must re- 
move the foulness of envious tongues. No cannibal feast was 
offered to the gods by Tantalos, none shared by them (y. 52). 
Tantalos’s sin—the giving of the sacred nectar and ambrosia to 
his fellows—brought ceaseless woe on himself; but his son, 
though sent to earth again, was remembered by Poseidon, to 
whom he had been what Ganymede was afterwards to Zeus. The 
darkness of the fate of Tantalos only heightens the brilliancy of 
the fortunes of Lydian Pelops. 

The story told, the tone is sensibly lowered. An Olympian 
victory is still sunshine for life, and Pindar avers that no prince 
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more deserving of what is noble—none of more powerful sway— 
shall be set forth by his hymns; but there is the old moral that 
the present good is the highest, and the old restlessness of hope 
for a yet sweeter song, and a yet more glorious victory. And 
then, at the last, the poem rises to the height at which it began. 
The Muse has her most powerful shaft in keeping for the poet’s 
bow. The king, as king, whatever else others may attain, is at 
the summit of human fortune. Look no further. Prayer can 
only seek the keeping of this lofty height for king and bard 
alike (vv. 97-116). 

The poem is an epitome of Pindar’s manner—approach by 
overlapping parallels, the dexterous use of foils, implicit imagery. 
His moralizing is national. No Greek lets us off from that. 

The rhythm is Aiolian (AloAnidc podra, v. 102), the tune the 
rider-tune (immei@ vou, v. 101). On the reconciliation of this 
statement with y. 18, Awpiay pédpuryya, see the passage. 

Of the four triads, the first is taken up with the introduction, 
and the preparation of the myth; the second and third contain 
the myth; the fourth connects the myth with the conclusion. 


Srp. a.—1.”Apiotov pév t8wp: Much cited in antiquity, and 
variously interpreted. 1 ypjous tmepéxer, says Aristotle, é6ev dé- 
year dpioroy pev Vdwp (Rhet. 1,7,14). No profound philosophical 
tenet is involved, as is shown by the parallel passage, O. 3, 42: 
ei & dpiorever pev vdwp, kredvav Sé xpvods aidovéoraroy, kré. The 
poet emphasizes, after the Greek fashion, water as the source and 
sustenance of life. The copula éori, eici israre in P. This first 
sentence is characteristic of P.’s advance by a series of steps. 
“Water,” “gold,” “sun” are only for the enhancement of the 
Olympic games. Much in P.is merely foil_—é 8é: The article 
is still largely deictic in P. Notice the rhythm, which is an im- 
portant guide. 6 dé, “but there is another—gold—a blazing fire 
like it loometh—a night fire far above all proud wealth.”—ntp 
is brought into close relation with yuxri by its position.—2. vurrt: 
The local-temporal dative. Below év duépa.—peydvopos: P. 10, 
18: dydvopa mAodrov.—8. yapvev: Dor. for ynptew. The inf. in -ey 
is well authenticated in several Pindaric passages.—5. pnxér(): 
More vivid than py (Herm.). Look for no other light, now 
that the sun has risen.—@admvétepov .. . daevvdv: P. delights in 
double epithets, vv. 10,59; O. 2, 60. 90.—6. év apépa daevvdv: sug- 
gested by mip vuxri.—épypas: Not otiose. There are no rivals; 
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pidvos GAtos ev ovpaye, Simonid. fr.77 (Bgk.). Aidrp is Homerical- 
ly fem. here and O, 138, 88: aidépus Wuxpas amb KéAT@y épnpov.— 
8. aiSépos: Note P.’s peculiarly plastic use of the prepositions.—7. 
avSdoonev: There is no good reason for denying to P. the so- 
called short subj.,as here and O.7, 8. The imper. fut. with py, 
which so many commentators accept here, has little warrant any- 
where. In So. Ai. 572, still cited in some books, 6jcovo1 depends 
on dros. See note on O. 6, 24. I. 7 (8), 8, daywodpeba was under- 
stood by the Schol. as subj., and dé£era: in a generic sense—Fr. X. 
4: ofov... dé€erar—is in all likelihood a sulj.— éudiRadderau: 
Variously rendered. P.’s usage (see O. 2, 98; 9, 5; 13, 93 al.) indi- 
cates a shower of poetic BéAn or xjAa whirring about the minds of 
the bards. So the payreia in So. O. R. 481 det @vta mepurorara.. 
Cf. Eur. H. F. 422: duiBareiy Bédeow.—9. vopav = doidav. They 
are Called éréwy réxroves, P. 8, 113.—kedadeitv: Favorite word with 
P., who has ennobled it. “Sound forth,” “‘ praise.” The inf. in its 
old final sense.—10. Kpévov watd(a): There is always a certain 
stateliness in genealogy. The adj. is still statelier than the gen, 
Cf. O. 2,13: GAN & Kpdve mai ‘Péas. There is good reason for the 
specially common mention of Kronos in the Olympians. See v. 
111.— és advedv . . . pdxarpav: See v. 6. Comp. P. 5, 11: redy 
pdkaipay éoriay, and I. 3 (4), 35: epnuwoev pdxaipay éoriay. — 
ixopévovs: Concord with the involved subject of cedadciy. The 
v. 1. ixopévois is not to be considered. Cf. I. 5 (6), 21: réOpudy pro 
gayi capéotaroy ray éemioreixovta vacov pawépev eddoyiats. 





*Avt. a’.—12. Oeproretov ... oxamrov: Lit., “staff of doom,” “ju- 
dicial sceptre.” — 8s: For position, comp. O. 2, 9.— modupddo = 
modvkdpro: The Schol. Germ, cite Il. 9, 542, in which pjadoy is 
“fruit.” Strabo, 6, 273, puts of capzoi in the first line for Sicily, 
Others woAvpndo, “rich in flocks.” Demeter is padoddpos, Paus. 
1, 44, 3.—13. Spémav: Where we might expect dpemdpevos, P. 1, 
49: 4,180; 6,48. The dpémavoy is a woodman’s bill, Lycurg. 86. 
—kopudas: O. 2,14: déO\av Kopuvpay, 7,4: méyypvooy Kopudav 
kredvov.—l4. aydatlerar S€: The change to the finite construction 
brings out the nearer image in bolder relief. Special reason is 
discernible also in P. 3,53. When there is no péy the change is 
easier, I. 3 (4), 12.—15. év adrw: P. uses ey with plastic vividness. 
Comp. N. 8, 32: €v dperais yéynOe, as in Latin sometimes gaudere 
in.— 16. ota: Not to be roughly explained as=éru rotadra. It 
is the exclamatory relative from which the causal sense can be 
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picked out. “Such are the plays we play.” Comp. P. 1,73; 2, 
75; 8,18.—17, Awpiav ... ddppiyya: A. does not refer to the me- 
tres, as is shown by v. 103, AtoAnids odwa. Hieron is a Doric 
prince; the ddpyry€ may well be a Doric instrument. O. 3,5: 
Awpio redi\@ does refer to the measure; but rédiAov is not ddp- 
pry&, and at the worst the Aiolic melody may be considered as a 
subdivision of the Doric. See Aristot. Pol. 4, 3, where it is said 
that some recognize only two dppovia, the Dorian and the Phry- - 
gian.—18. AdpBav(e): Here the aor. might be expected, but the 
pres. shows that the action is watched. The poet addresses him- 
self, his @idov jrop.— et Tr... yxe: This the regular form of 
condition in adjurations. Cf. I. 5 (6), 42.—®epevixov: Name of 
Hieron’s horse, “ Victor.” In the form Bepevixn (Macedonian), the 
name is familiar. The &. of P.3 was doubtless grandsire to this _ 
®.—te xat: This combination is common in P.; the occurrence 
varies much in various authors. In P. it serves to unite comple- 
ments, both opposites and similars. Here Iicas, the scene, and 
®., Victor, make up the sum of the song.—xdpis: Usu. rendered 
“beauty,” “charm.” Why should it not be “song,” the grace 
of poetry, as below?. Pindar had pledged himself to sing the 
victory; and, when the steed sped to the goal, the promised 
song made him feel the stir of sweetest cares.—19. yAvxutérats 
---povtiow: dpovrides is used of the poet’s musings. ‘“ Brought 
me under the empire of sweet musings.” —20. wap’ "AAge@: mrapd 
in prose, with gen. or dat., is shrivelled into an exclusively per- 
sonal preposition, like Fr. chez. It is freer and more original in 
Pindar, although “in the domain of Alpheios” would err only 
in suggesting too much. -—8épas: The living body, originally 
distinct from cépa. Used plastically as the Lat. corpus = se.— 
22. mpoogpige: The concrete, personal peyyivac is common in 
Pindar, and must have its rights of contact. Here “brought to 
victory’s embrace.” “Wedded,” “clasped,” “embraced,” “ en- 
circled,” will answer for many cases. With this passage comp. 
P.9,77: kai vuv év UvOdvi vw dyabéa Kapverdda | vids ebOadet ovve- 
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Err. a’. —23. immoxdppav: From ydpya or xdpun? See P. 2,2.— 
kdéos: Echoed, v. 93, — 24. Avdot: The gold of v.1 glitters in 
the rich adjective.—Ilékomos aroixig: Emphasizes the scene for 
the third time, and prepares the transition.—25. rot: The story 
often begins with a relative. — 26. éwet: “Since” (causal ).— 
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KaSapod A€Bytos: x. possibly to present a contrast to the prapds 
AEBns of the familiar story (Ov. Met. 6, 407), which P. is at the 
pains of denying below. The abl. gen. is used below v.58. Later 
Greek meets poetry here.—Kdo@d: Klotho, Lachesis, and Atro- 
pos, the three fates, are Adyiat Oeai, acc. to Euripides, I. T. 206. 
— 27. ehéhavte daidinov dpov Kexaduévov: . depends on kek. 
aidioy is explained by eAéhayrit. — 28. Savpara: So the best 
MSS. On the omission of égri, see v. 1.— Kat mov Tt kat: So 
Thuk. 2, 87: kai mod rt Kal 9 dmretpia TpSrov vavpaxodvras Eadnrev. 
—ddtis: The interpolated MSS. have ¢pévas, Christ suggests 
gppovw. aris cannot be acc. pl., and would not do us much 
good, if it were. We must connect closely, after the Pindaric 
fashion, paris brep roy ddan Adyoy, as one element, put dedadar- 
pévor... poOor in apposition with it, and make é€amaréyte abso- 
‘lute, “ mislead” = “are misleading.” So xAémres, absol. N. 7, 
23; cf. P.2,17. Notice the contrast between aris, the poetical 
story, and Adyos, the prosaic truth; pddos has departed from its 
Homeric sense.—29, wouxidous: The etymology points to embroi- 
dery (7 motxieipav vdé aroxpiwer paos) and embroidery to false- 
hood, as we have learned from Fr. broder, whereas dmAods 6 pdOos 
THs adnOeias ev. | 


Srp. B'.— 30. Xdpeis: The charm of poetry. Comp. O. 14, 5, 
where there are three Xdpires: ctv ydp typw ra te Tepmva Kal Ta 
yruke dverar mavra Bporois.—revdxer: The rule, present.—81. épaj- 
gato: The manifestation, aor.—33. apépar 8 émtXouror.. . copota- 
wot: O.10 (11), 59: br eereyxav pdvos addbevay erntvpoy Xpdvos. 
—35. éort: ¢. in this position is never otiose. Often = dyras 
éor. “In truth it is..—évdpt: Not differentiated from dvépare. 
So often in poetry.—épdi: A favorite preposition in P., esp. with 
dat., little’ used in prose. In the sense of this passage zepi is 
more commonly employed even in P.: daydi, being the narrower, 
is the more picturesque.—a6. vie Tavrédov, oé 8(€): The effect of 
dé after the vocative is to give pause. It is not uncommon in 
Pindar, and is used where yap would seem more natural, 6¢é= 67. 
Cf. O. 6,12; 8,15; P. 10,10 aloe... pdéyfouar: The position 
shows that oé is not felt as the object of dpmdoa (v. 41) until 
dpraca. is reached, when the impression is renewed. “Touching 
thee I will utter what wars with earlier bards.” —37, éwér(e): 
Where the simple ére might have been used. O,9,104; P.8, 41 
al. The tendency of the compounds is to crowd out the simple 
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forms. — ékddeve: Sc. Oeovs. — Tov edivopdtarov | és epavov: P. 
likes to put the preposition between attribute and substantive 
or substantive and attribute. The article is added, as here, P. 2, 
3: Tay Nurapay awd OnBay. ov is deictic, and edvoperaroy gives 
an anticipatory refutation of the yaorpiapyia.—38. épavov: This 
word is selected to show the familiar footing of Tantalos. Nor 
is Pikav Ziwvdov idle. The adjective there also is intended to 
enhance the intimacy of the apoBata Setrva.— 39. mapexov: P. no- 
where uses the middle of this familiar verb.— 40, "A-yAaortpiavav : 
An original feminine, “ Bright -trident,” then a surname, like 
“ Bright-eyes ” (Jh. Schmidt). The Greek cares little about pos- 
sible ambiguity of accusatives before and after an infinitive. 


*Avt. B’.—41. ipépw: P. uses iuepos and wd6os both so little that 
we can only say that his usage is not inconsistent with the tra- 
ditional distinction. Of passionate desire (epos is used, O. 3, 
33: Tov vw yhukds twepos Coyey ... hutedoa. For rodéw comp. 
0.6, 16: moOéw orparias 6pOadpov éuas.—xXprvoéarow av’ tarrois: 7., 
here of the chariot. dyad is another Pindaric preposition that is 
very little used in prose, even with the acc.—42. petaBaoa: De- 
pends on inépa, as, in the passage cited above, @uretoas.— 48. 
Sevtépe xpdvm: So without ev, 0.2, 41: DrAw xpdve, P. 4, 55: xpdvo 
torép».—45. Zyvi depends on 7AGe; in its moral sense not simply 
to, but for. Ganymede, according to Bick, was considered by P. 
to be the son of Laomedon, Pelops was a contemporary of Laome- 
don, and so the chronology is saved, if it is worth saving.— Tair’ 
emt xpéos: “For the same service.” —46. parpt: More tender than 
mpos patépa.—WoAda pardpevor: “Despite many a search.” — 
gates: das (poet.) is colorless, or =“ wight.”—48, qmupi Eéoucay: 
To be closely connected. The Schol. renders tdaros dxpay by 
vowp akxpaios ¢éoy. The position of the words shows impatience 
and horror.—49. paxatpa makes the butchery more vivid.—kara 
péAn —pedeiori rather than rdyoy kara wéAn, With pédn in apposi- 
tion to ce.—50. tpaméfaot 7° dui: a. isan adverb in P.4, 81, and 
P. 8, 85. The rpdme(ac were arranged in two rows facing each 
other, each guest having a rpdmefa. ‘They divided among 
themselves the flesh to the tables on both sides.” —8evrara: ‘The 
last morsels,” implying a cannibalic delicacy.—51. Sveddcavro: 
The finite verbs throughout force attention to the horrid details. 


’En. B’.—52. daropa: O.10 (11), 44: dropov. The plur. exagger- 
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ates, P. 1, 84.—yaorpivapyov: “Cannibal” approaches the effect. 
—4aiorapar: Asyndeton is especially in place where repugnance 
is to be expressed. Sce Dissen, Exc, Il.—53. dxépdSera A€doyxev : 
Gnomic perfect. For the sentiment comp. P. 2,55. Aayydve has 
more commonly a person for a subject.—kaxaydpos: Dor. for ka- 
knyépous. — 55. Fv: See v.35.— GANG ydp: ydp gives the reason 
for the ddAd, as who should say, @dos & jy, “but all in vain; 
for.”—-Karomépou... Kdp@: The same homely sphere of imagery 
as concoquere, “stomach.” Nor is “brook” far off. So Il. 1, 81: 
el mep ydp Te xOXov ‘ye Kal adtjpap Kataméyy.—56. Edev: P. 2, 30: 
é€aiperov Ede pdx Oov.—5%. Gv... AiBov: Apposition “ which in the 
form of a stone.” — For watyp: We could dispense with Fou or 
aie. Yet For marjp gives the punisher, atr@ Aidoy the punish- 
ment, and the apposition makes it easier, dy going with Fou and 
Aidoy with aire. Comp.I.7 (8), 9: rov imép cehadas dre Tayrd- 
Rov Aidov mapa ris erpeWev ype Oeds.—58. Kepadas Badeiv: Abl. 
gen., which is better than to make pevowdy “expecting,” and 
xepadas the mark, with Badeiy=revferOar.—evppoovvas aharar: 
a. with gen. as Eur. Tro. 640. 


Srp. y'.—59, arédhapov—spos dy ovk €ort madapnoacba. Schol. 
—60. peta tprdv: Supposed to refer to the three great sinners, 
Tityos, Sisyphos, and Ixion. Tityos is mentioned in Od. 11, 576, 
Tantalos in v. 582, and Sisyphos, v. 593, and Ixion may have 
dropped out of the list. In any case, we are to understand with 
tpiav, not aydpav, but mévev, which, on the hypothesis men- 
tioned, would refer to the punishments of Tityos, Sisyphos, and 
Ixion. If we analyze the woes of Tantalos, the stone, the hun- 
ger, and the thirst, we shall have three. What is the fourth? 
Is it the Bios eumeddpoxGos, the thought that nectar and ambrosia 
had made him immortal (@P6roy), or the remembrance of the 
nectareous and ambrosial life of the immortals, the “ sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow,” or the reflection that his son had been banished 
from heaven for his fault (rovvexa mpojkay)? As Tantalos is men- 
tioned only for Pelops’ sake, the last view gains probability. 
—62. véxrap apBpoctav te: re here, like -gue, makes y. and d.a 
whole. re, connecting single words, is chiefly poetic or late.— 
64, @eoav: It is better to admit a tribrach than to accept the 
MS. 6éo0cay, or Mommsen’s 6éy vw, although we miss an object. 
Hartung would read ad@irovs Ojxev, referring to the Gukes cup- 
méorat, but the point is the favor shown by the gods to Tantalos. 
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ois wy is tempting.—t with %pSov.—Aabéwev—=AjOew. Inferior 
MSS. have \acéwev, making éAreracrefer to the future as €Amopa does 
v. 109; but Asroua: in the sense of “ think,” “‘suppose”—comp. spero 
—may take the present as it does repeatedly in Homer. I]. 9, 40; 
13,309. Mommsen reads \eAabépev.—65. mpojkav : mpo., “straight- 
(forward).” — vidv... For: The dat. shows how he felt it.—66. 
avépav: v. 36.— 67. apds edavOepov ... dvdv: Even in the three 
temporal passages, here, P. 9, 27, and N. 9, 44, mpds shows its 
“fronting” sense.—68. vw... yévetov: cyjpa Kal’ ddov Kal pépos, 
not different from “they bound him hand and foot.’— pédav: 
“To blackness.” Proleptic use, esp. common in tragic poets. 
So. Antig. 881; O. C. 1200; Eur. H. F. 641: Brehdpav ckorewdy 
dos émxadiwav. — 69. Eroipov aveppdvticev yadpov: é. here is al- 
most equivalent to “tempting.” dvedpdvricer, ‘woke to the 
desire of.” Love is a dpovris. Notice that this triad is welded 
together, and moves very fast, with stress on ydyoy (v.69, 80). 


’Avr. y'.—70. Iodra .. . watpds = Oivopdov, v. 76. Oinomaos, 
king of Pisa, had offered his daughter Hippodameia in marriage 
to any one who should overcome him in a chariot race. Frag- 
ments of the sculptures representing the dyay of Pelops, from 
the eastern pediment of the temple of Zeus, have been unearthed 
at Olympia.—71. oxe@épev: It is’ better to make the whole pas- 
sage from Iluedra . . . cxebéuev explanatory to yduoy than to 
make ydyoy “bride,” in apposition to ‘Immoddpeav. cx. “to 
win.” —otos év dpdvq: Cf. P. 1, 23: ev dpdvaiow. A similar scene, 
O. 6, 58, where Iamos invokes Poseidon by night.— 72. aarvev: 
Loud call to the loud sea. jmvew, of a cry that is intended 
to carry—“ halloo.”—74. wap modi: On rapa, with dat., see v. 21.— 
75. tre: Regular word to introduce the language of the speaker. 
Hence seldom with any other than the finite construction in the 
best period.— ida Spa: Note the effective position and the 
shyness. —és xdépw téAderar: “Come up to favor” = “count 
aught in one’s favor.” Verg. Aen. 4, 317, cited by Dissen, is not 
so delicate: fuit aut tibi quicquam dulce meum.—76. wéBacov .. . 
mépevoov...médacov: Neither the three aorists nor the three a's 
are accidental.—78. kpdte.... wéMacov—xp. mpdopiéov. Cf. Vv. 22. 
—'79, Oinomaos was wont to transfix the suitors from behind. 


"Er. y.—81. @vyarpés: The sense was fairly complete with 
vduov. Comp. the structure of the strophe. P. likes this method 
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of welding the parts of the triad, e. g., 0. 2,105: Onpwvos. O. 6, 
50: marpés. O.9, 53: vearépoyv. With the nominative the effect 
is startling. See P. 11, 22.—6 péyas... AapBaver: “Great peril 
takes no coward wight.” X., according to one Schol. = caradap- 
Bave., “ takes possession of,” “inspires” (cf. P. 4,71: ris d€ xivdv- 
vos Kpatepois addpavros Sioev Gdows 3); according to another = 
déxerar, “admits of,” “allows of,” less vigorous. — évadkw ob 
ara: So I.1,15: dAdorpias od xepoi. The rhythm calls for a 
prolonged od, and dyadkw is thought over again with dara. 
‘“A coward—no! no coward wight.’—82. otow: Not to be dis- 
sected into rovray oiow.—7a4: So Mommsen after good MSS. 
Doric for ri.—avévupov... parav: An impressive cumulation in 
which it must be remembered that ka@jpevos means more than 
“sitting” in English. It is ‘sitting idle, useless.”—83, épou: 
“ Nurse.” — pdrav: ‘“ Aimlessly,” ‘and all to no good end.”—85. 
troxeioerar: Acc. to Schol.=-pokeioerat. ‘On this I shall take 
my stand.” “This struggle shall be my_ business.” — mpagw: 
“ Achievement,” ‘ consummation,” not yet colorless. — 8{80. = 
didov: More solemn and impressive than the aorist with which 
he began. — 86. éverev: Bergk writes #verey everywhere in P. 
A formal imperf., but it has no clear imperfect force in P.— 
Gkpdvrois: emi in epdwaro eases the dat., which P. however uses, 
as well as the gen., with verbs of contact. Dat. P. 8,60; N. 8, 
36; Gen. O. 9,13; P. 3, 29.—aydAdov: “ Honoring,” “by way of 
honoring.” N. 5,43,.—87. Sippov ... xptceov: v. 42.—rTepoiow : 
The horses of Pelops on the chest of Kypselos were winged, Paus. 
5, 17,7. ar. instrumental rather than local. 


Srp. 5.—88. Bev... civevvov: Commonly set down as a zeug- 
ma, yet hardly so to be considered. “He overcame Oinomaos, 
and the maid to be his bedfellow.” re, consequential.—Oivopdov 
Biav: B. not otiose.—89. a réke: So the best MSS. 4 short in 
Aiolic. réxe re, the reading of the inferior MSS., would suggest 
a change of subject, not surprising in Greek, but clearly a metri- 
cal correction.—dpertaton pepastas: “ Forward in deeds of valor.” 
Not “to deeds of valor,” for which there is no warrant, as II. 8, 
827, and 22, 326, have émi. The Schol., however, understands the 
passage as emiOupotyras THs apetns Kal ravrns avTexomévous, thus 
giving pepadras the Pindaric construction of a verb of approach, 
dnrecOat, Ovyetv. “Aperaiou peuaddras, another reading, is frigid. 
P. does not personify d. The Scholiasts give the names of the six, 
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among whom figure Atreus and Thyestes. Pindar is supposed 
not to know the horrors of the house any more than Homer, but 
one cannibalic incident was enough for one poem, to say nothing 
of the rule ra xada rpéyrar €@.— 90. aipaxovpiats = trois ray vexpav 
evayicpaot. A Boeotian word (Schol.). The yearly offering was 
the sacrifice of a black ram, Paus. 5, 18, 2.—91. pépixtar: With éy, 
I. 2, 29. On p. see v. 22.— 92. wépm Kdvbets: The conception is 
that of support (instrumental). — 93. tUpBov aydiarodov: See O. 
10 (11), 26: dydva . . . dpxai@ odpare map THeédorros Bapay é&dpib- 
pov. The tomb of Pelops was near the great altar of Zeus in 
the Altis.—rapé Bona: On rapa, see v. 20.—réd 5é kos... SéSopke : 
Echo of Adres S€é Fou kdéos, V. 23. Combine rd kdéos trav ’Ovp- 
miadey and év Spopois TéAomos. The dpdpuor refers not to the ex- 
ploits of Pelops, but to the scene (iva), where not only speed but 
strength is shown. — 94. S€é5opxe: Perceptual perfect = present. 
Comp. éreza, ddoda. Glory is an 6POadpds.—95. Taxvtas Today 
++-dkyat 7 icxvos: The two great elements of speed and strength 
are set forth, N. 9,12: ioxvos 7 dvdpdv dpidras Gppaci re yhapv- 
pois. Here roday suggests the dxayayromdday immay dwrov (O. 
3,3). There is another division, révos Sardva re, with the same 
complementary re (O. 5, 15), the mdvos for the feats of bodily 
strength (@pacvrovor), the Samdva for the horse-race (Sarava yai- 
pov immer, I. 3,47). — épiferar: The middle of reciprocal action, 
as if we had modes raxeis epifovra. Comp. I. 4 (5), 4: Kal yap 
epiCopevat vaes ev TrovT@ .. . Gavpaorat méovra.-—97. oumdv dpygt 
Biotov: His life has light on both hands.—98. pedtréeooay: ‘‘ De- 
licious,” which we also extend beyond its proper sphere. 


Avr. &. — 99. &é0dav y’ Evenev: The necessary amari aliquid. 
“So far as sunshine is to be found in games.”  Religiose dictum 
(Dissen). Then follows a bit of cheerful philosophy.—ré & aie 
...Bpotav: “The highest boon is aye the blessing of the day.” 
7 aiel mapdpepoy €oddv is not, as one of the old Scholia has it, 76 
Kal nuépav kal ddvadeinrws Tapa Tots avOparo.s ayabdv. P. empha- 
sizes the supremeness of the day’s blessing as it comes.—éoAdv: 
A curious Boeotian form everywhere in Pindar.—100. tavri Bpo- 
trav: The reading of the best MSS., as if éxdor@ Bporay or mayri 
tit Bporay. Comp. also Plat. Legg. 6, 774 c: maou ray ev radry 
TH ToAEt.—epe 88 orepavaoar: P. passes over to his highest duty 
and his highest pleasure.—101. twretg vopw: The rider-tune, 
rd Kaorépevov (Castor gaudet equis), well suited to the achieve- 
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ment. Comp. P. 2,69: 16 Kaorépevoy & ey Alodideoor yopdais Oé- 
Nov, 1.1, 16: 4) Kaoropelo 7) IoAdov évappotat vv duy@. The Aioli- 
ans were the great equestrians of Greece.—103. mémouba ... py: 
Verbs of believing incline to the swearing negative wy. “Iam 
confident,” “I am ready to swear that.”—104. dpodrepa: Adv., 
like duddrepov.tippe: With Mommsen for dua.—105. Sadadroce- 
pev: Acc. to Mommsen, an old aor. inf., like d&épev, Il. 24, 668. 
But even if this is granted, it does not affect the sphere of time, 
as an aorist inf., after such a verb as mémo6a, may be thrown into 
the future. See note on ¢Amopa, P.1,48. The compliment of a 
comparison with the past is not so great as with the future. 
The case O. 2, 102 is different.—tpvev mrvyais: “ Sinuous songs,” 
the in and out of choral song and music and dance.—106. teaior 
++ pepipvatow: Depends on éerirpomos. pépipvat, as in N. 3, 69: 
cepvov dyhaaiot pepipvars TIv@iov.. Here God makes the plans 
of Hieron his own.—pyserar: Might be used absol. “Is full of 
watchful thought.” Dissen comp. N. 6, 62: eropas dé Kali avros 
éxov pedéray, but it would be easy to get an acc. pepipvas out of 
the dat., “is meditating the accomplishment of them.” Schol.: 
pnderar Oé, epyateral ve vixntny.—107. exwv totro Ka8os: “ With 
this for his great concern.’’—108. et 82 py tayxd Atwror: The origi- 
nal wish element is plain in all or néarly all Pindar’s ideal con- 
ditionals. Subject of Adou is Oeds, and Airoz is intr.—109. yAvev- 
wépav: Sc. pépiyuvay, “a sweeter care,” “a sweeter victory.”—xev 
-..tAetkew: xev with fut. inf. here, and only here,in P. Some of 
the Scholiasts use the aor. in the paraphrase. But it is better 
not to change. The construction is due to anacoluthia rather 
than to survival. 


Er. &.—110. civ Gppari 006: For cty comp. N. 10, 48: ody zro- 
dav cbéver vixaoa, and the older use of Lat. cwm.—émikoupov ... 
63dv Adyov: Combine emikovpoy Aéyov. The path is the path of 
song, which will help forward the glory of Hieron, as told in the 
Aoyou by the Adyior. See P.1, 94: drvOduBporoy atynua Sd€as | otov 
aroxopévav aydpov Siarray pavier | kal Aoylous kai dowWots. The 
path is to be opened by poesy for rhetoric.—111. map’ eddetehov 
«++ Kpéviov: The famous hill at Olympia, on the summit of which 
sacrifices were offered to Kronos. See O0.5,17; 6,64; 9,3. The 
sunniness of Olympia is emphasized, O. 3, 24.—112. Bédos .. . tpé- 
ge: Poetical and musical bolts are familiar. O.2,91; 9,5; 18, 
95; P.1,12; 1.4 (5), 46.—é@An@: Dissen comb. with xaprepwraroy, 
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and comp. O. 13,52: mukvdraroy madduas. So, too, the Schol. It 
is more vigorous to combine it with rpépe:, as Béckh does. 
“Keeps in warlike plight.”—rpéer: “ Nurses,” “keeps.” ., a 
favorite word with Sophokles, and so perhaps ridiculed by Ar. 
Vesp. 110: aiysadoy tpéper.—118. ém Gddoror: eri = “in,” though 
it suggests the various altitudes of the great. — xopugotrat: 
“Heads itself,” “caps itself.” The topmost summit is for kings. 
—114. pyxért: er. suggests the temptation; see v. 5. — wamrave 
mépotov: P. 3,22: mamraiver ta mépow. I. 6,44: ra paxpa & et ris 
mantaivet. 7., Originally of a restless, uneasy search in every di- 
rection. In P. rdmrave is little, if anything, more than oxézeu. 
“Took no further.” —115. ety: Asyndeton in a prayer. The 
present is more solemn and less used in prose than yévoiro. P. 
1, 29: ety, Zed, tw ely FavSdvew.— Todtov: “Thy.” Pronoun of 
the second person.—tooodde: “ All my days.”—116. codlq = ent 
copia. oa. is “poetic art.” The tone is high enough, for P. 
pairs himself with Hieron by the parallel re . . . re, ‘as... 80” 
(cé te . . . ewe re), but éedyra is part of the prayer, and not an 
assertion merely. 
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AxraGas (Agrigentum) was a daughter of Gela. Gela was 
founded, Ol. 22, 4 (689 B.c.), by a Rhodian colony; Akragas more 
than a hundred years afterwards, Ol. 49, 4 (581 B.c.). In Ol. 
52, 3 (570 B.c.) the notorious Phalaris made himself tyrant of the 
city, and, after a rule of sixteen years, was dethroned by Telema- 
chos, the grandfather of Emmenes or Emmenides, who gave his 
name to the line, and became the father of Ainesidamos. Under 
the sons of Ainesidamos, Theron and Xenokrates, the name of the 
Emmenidai was brought to the height ofits glory, and an alliance 
formed with the ruling house of Syracuse. Damareta, the daugh- 
ter of Theron, married first Gelon, and, upon his death, Polyzelos, 
his brother. Theron married a daughter of Polyzelos, and, finally, 
Hieron married a daughter of Xenokrates. 

The Emmenidai belonged to the ancient race of the Aigeidai, 
to which Pindar traced his origin, and claimed descent from 
Kadmos, through Polyneikes, who was the father of Thersan- 
dros by Argeia, daughter of Adrastos. Evidently a roving, and 
doubtless a quarrelsome, race, the descendants of Thersandros 
went successively to Sparta, to Thera, to Rhodes, and finaily to 
Akragas. Such was the ancestry of Theron, who made him- 
self master of Akragas by a trick, which he is said to have 
redeemed by a just, mild, and beneficent reign. Under his rule 
Akragas reached its highest eminence, and Theron’s sway ex- 
tended to the neighborhood of Himera and the Tyrrhenian sea. 
When he drove out Terillos, tyrant of Himera, and seized his 
throne, Terillos applied to his son-in-law, Anaxilas of Rhegion, 
for help, who, in his turn, invoked the aid of the Carthaginians. 
Thereupon Theron summoned to his assistance his son-in-law, 
Gelon, of Syracuse, and in the famous battle of Himera the 
Sicilian princes gained a brilliant victory. (See Introd. to Ol. 1.) 
The enormous booty was spent on the adornment of Syracuse 
and Akragas. Akragas became one of the most beautiful cities 
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of the worfa; and the ruins of Girgenti are still among the most 
imposing remains of antiquity. A few years after the battle of 
Himera, Gelon, died, Ol. 75, 3 (478 B.c.), and was succeeded by 
his brother Hieron in the rule of Syracuse. To the other brother, 
Polyzelos, were assigned the command of the army and the hand 
of Damareta, daughter of Theron, widow of Gelon, with the 
guardianship of Gelon’s son; but the two brothers had not been 
on the best terms before, and Hieron took measures to get rid 
of Polyzelos, who was a popular prince. Polyzelos took refuge 
with Theron, who had married his daughter, and who in con- 
sequence of this double tie refused to give him up to Hieron. 
The Himeraians, oppressed by Theron’s son Thrasydaios, made 
propositions to Hieron; two cousins of Theron, Kapys and Hip- 
pokrates, joined his enemies, and the armies of Hieron and Theron 
faced each other on the banks of the Gela. Thanks, however, to 
the good offices of the poet Simonides, peace was made; Polyze- 
los was suffered to return, and Hieron married the daughter of 
Xenokrates, brother of Theron. The rebellious spirits in Himera 
were quelled, and our just, mild, and beneficent prince, who was 
elevated to the rank of a hero after his death, so thinned the 
ranks of the citizens by executions that it was necessary to fill 
them up by foreigners. Kapys and Hippokrates having been 
put to flight, Theron sat firmly on his throne again, and, after 
putting to death all his enemies, had the great satisfaction of 
gaining an Olympian victory, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.), which Pindar 
celebrates in this ode and the following. 

Theron died Ol. 76,4; Xenokrates, his brother, who won two 
of the victories celebrated by Pindar (P. 6 and I. 2), died either 
before him or soon after. Thrasydaios, his son and successor, 
whose cruelty had roused the Himeraians to revolt, chastised the 
Agrigentines with scorpions, and attacked Hieron with 20,000 
mercenaries. After his defeat, Akragas and Himera rose against 
him, and he fled to Megara, where he died, and the revolted 
cities became democracies. Thrasybulus, the son of Xenokrates, 
continued to live in Akragas, but the memory of Thrasydaios 
was a stench in the nostrils of the Himeraians; hence their 
gratitude to Zeds "EdevOépios and Sorepa Tvxa for having de- 
livered them from such a monster (O. 12). 


In the opening of the second Olympian, Pindar himself points 
-out the threefold cord that runs through the ode, and recent 
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commentators have found triads everywhere. It is best to limit 
ourselves to the poet’s own lines. When Pindar asks, “ What 
god, what hero, what man shall we celebrate?” he,means to cele- 
brate all three, and god, hero, and man recur throughout: the 
god helping, the hero toiling, the man achieving. God is the 
disposer, the hero the leader, and the man the follower. The 
man, the Olympian victor, must walk in the footsteps of the 
greater victor, must endure hardness as the hero endured hard- 
ness, in order that he may have a reward, as the hero had his re- 
ward, by the favor of God. This is a poem for one who stands 
on the solemn verge beyond which lies immortal, heroic life. 
But we must not read a funeral sermon into it, and we must no- 
tice how the poet counteracts the grave tone of the poem by the 
final herald cry, in which he magnifies his own office and cham- 
pions the old king. 

_ Hymns, lords of the lyre, what god, what hero, what man shall 
we sound forth? Pisa belongs to Zeus (Oeds), Olympia was 
stablished by Herakles (jjpas), Theron (dyjp) hath won the great 
four-horse chariot race. His sires (pwes) founded Akragas ; Zeus 
(Ged) send the future glorious as the past has been (vv. 1-17). 
Done cannot be made undone. The past was toilsome and bitter, 
but forgetfulness comes with bliss, and suffering expires in joy- 
ance. So in the line of Theron himself, the daughters of Kadmos 
(jpavat, nota), Semele, Ino, suffering once, as the founders of 
Akragas toiled once, are now glorified. Yet this light was 
quenched in deeper gloom. After Semele, after Ino, comes the 
rayless darkness of Oidipus, so dark that even his name is 
shrouded. Polyneikes fell, but Thersandros was left, and after 
him came Theron (dynp), and Theron’s noble house, with its no- 
ble victories (vv.17-57). But this is not all. Earthly bliss is not 
everything. There is another world, and the poet sets its judg- 
ment-seat, unfolds the happiness of the blessed, and introduces 
into the harmony of the blissful abode a marvellous discord 
of the damned. In that land we hear of Kronos and of Rhea 
(@e0i), Peleus, and Kadmos, and Achilles (jjpwes). Of men there 
is expressive silence (vv. 58-91). Theron is old, and the poet, in- 
stead of working out his triad mechanically, vindicates the re- 
serve of his art. He has arrows enough in his quiver; he has 
power enough in his pinion. He can shoot, he can fly, whither- 
soever he will; and now, that we have left that other world, and 
have come back to this realm of Zeus, he bends his bow, he 
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stoops his flight, to Akragas. Now he can praise Theron with 
all the solemnity but without the gloom of an epitaph, and the 
last words fall like a benediction on the gracious king (vv. 92- 
110). 

There is no myth proper. The canvas is covered by the pre- 
figuration-picture of the house of Kadmos and the vision of the 
world beyond. Innocent suffering is recompensed by deep hap- 
piness, heroic toil by eternal reward. Theron’s achievements 
have the earnest of an immortal future. Time cannot express 
his deeds of kindness. 

The rhythms are Paionian, manly, vigorous, triumphant, but 
Bakcheiac strains seem to have been introduced with the same 
effect as the belts of darkness which chequer the poem. 

Of the five triads, the first opens the theme, the last concludes 
it; the second triad deals with the mythic past; the third re- 
turns to Theron, and connects the second with the fourth, which 
is taken up with the world beyond. 


Srp. a’.—1.’Avatiddppryyes: Originally song dominated instru- 
mental music. Music was “married to immortal verse,” as the 
woman to the man. Pratinas ap. Athen. 14, 617 D. makes song 
the queen: ray dowdy karéorace Iepis Bacihevav: 6 & adds vore- 
pov xopevéro: Kai yap éeo@ wmnpéras. In P. 1 init. the dopyyé 
gives the signal, but there is no difference in the relation.—2. 
tiva Oedv, tiv’ Apwa, tiva 8 Gvdpa: Imitated by Hor. Od. 1,12: quem 
virum aut heroa lyra vel acri | tibia sumis celebrare, Olio, | quem 
dewm? Horace follows the artificial climactic arrangement, 
which brings him up to Augustus. So Isok. Euag. 39: ovdels 
ovre Oyntos ovO 7iOeos ovr aOdvaros. Antiphon (1, 27) gives us 
Pindar’s order: ovre Ocovs 088 Fpwas ovr avOpamovs aicxyuybcioa 
ovdé Seigaca. The triplet here announced runs through the 
poem. To Zeus (A) belongs the place (a), to Herakles (B) the 
festival (b), to Theron (C) the prize (c), and the order is 

A (6e6v) B (jpaa) C (adpa) 
a (Iica) A (Avs) b (COAvpmada) B (Hpakdens) 
C (©npeva) c (rerpaopias) 
with a subtle variation of case. —Kedadycopev: See O. 1, 9. 
Whether we have subj. or fut. here it is impossible to tell, nor 
does it matter.—3. OAvpmidda ... “Hpaxdéns: See O. 10 (11), 56, 
for the story.—4. axpd0iva: Comp. O. 10 (11), 62: ray modgpyo.o 


ddow | dkpdOcva Suedav COve kal wevtaernpid . . . €rraver éopray. 
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Usu. dxpodinia, as in N. 7, 41.—6. yeywvynréov: “ We must proclaim 
so far as voice can be heard.” The post-Homeric -réos forms are 
not common in lyric poetry.—émw: So Hermann, as acc. of extent 
to dicatoy. Others dm. Most of the MSS. have domi, glossed by dca 
ovis haympas, and all have &évoy, which is interpreted as dikavoy 
dvra Kara TH piriay Tov Edvoy. Smis aS a Masc. Subst. = 6 dmigo- 
pevos (cf. P. 4, 86; I. 3 [4], 5) would not be unwelcome to me, “‘a 
just respecter of guests.” So Adrpis = 6 Aarpevov.and ins = 6 
owdpevos, besides others in -1¢.—févwv: Supposed to have reference 
to Polyzelos, the fugitive brother of Hieron.—7. épeuop “Axpdyav- 
wos: The reference is to the great day of Himera. So Athens, 
for her share in the Persian war, is called (fr. IV. 4, 2) “EAAdSos 
épecopa. The compliment is heightened by the well-known 
strength of Akragas.—S. evovipov...matépwv: Notice the auspi- 
cious beginning of the last lines in the four stanzas: vy. 8, edwvd- 
pov, V. 16, evppar, v. 38, edOvpuay, and, like a distant echo, v. 104, 
evepyérav. — dp8érokw: Continuation of the figure in é€peipa. 
This raising of the city to its height is supposed to refer to the 
adornment of Akragas with great temples and other magnificent 
public buildings. 


*Ayt. a’.—9. Kapdvtes of; This position of the relative is not so 
harsh as in Latin, on account of the stronger demonstrative ele- 
ment of the Greek relative. Sov. 25: emadov at peydda.—upe: 
Od.1,4: moka 8 6 y’ ev wévt@ mabey aryea dv Kata Ovpov.—l0. 
iepév: All cities were dedicated to some deity, but Akragas espe- 
cially, having been given to Persephone by Zeus, eis dvaxadumrnpia. 
Preller, Gr. Myth. 1, 485.—éoyov: “Got” (of conquest). So P.1, 
65. The ingressiveness of goyov is due to the meaning of the 
verb.—olknpa rorapot = oiknua trorduoy. In such combinations 
the full adj. is more common than the fossilized adj. or genitive. 
Comp. P. 6, 6: worayia "Akpdyaytt. The river bore the same 
name as the city. Comp. further Eur. Med. 846: icpdv morapav 
modus, Theogn. 785: Etpara Sovakorpépov dyAady dorv, and O. 
18, 61, where Corinth is called éorv Meipdvas.—10, 11. Sixedfas ... 
ép9adrpds:.Comp. O. 6,16: rodéw orparids dpOadpuov euas. Athens 
and Sparta were the two eyes of Greece. See Leptines ap. Aris- 
tot. Rhet. 3, 10, '7, whence Milton’s “ Athens, the eye of Greece.” 
—11. aidv...pdpoipos: “Time followed as it was allotted.”— 
épere: In innumerable passages aiay, xpdvos, Bios are represented 
as the attendants of men. This personification is easier to the 
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Greek than it is to us, and must be looked for. See O. 6, 56.— 
mottdév Te kat xaptv: Notice the close connection of “ wealth and 
honor.” y. is the glory lent by poesy, and “wealth and poesy” 
would represent the material and the spiritual elements of hap- 
piness. On xdpis, see O. 1, 18. 30.—12. yvnolas éw dperats: In 
prose we should consider emi “on account of.” Here it is more 
plastic. ‘ Wealth and poesy crown their native gifts.” See O. 
11 (10), 13: kédcpov emi orepdv@, and comp. note on P. 5, 124.—13. 
Kode wat ‘Péas: Much more vigorous than 6 mai Kpovov re kal 
‘Peas, though we must not forget dialectic preferences for the 
forms in -1os. Rhea is mentioned again with Kronos, v. 85: 
moots 6 mavrav ‘Péas iméptatov éxoicas Opdvov, and Zeus is called 
mais “Péas, fr. XI. 5. For this Kronos element, see O.1,10. P. 
himself was a servant of Rhea (Magna Mater). The special 
allusions detected by the commentators to Theron’s personal 
history are due to fanciful combinations.—t8os "OAvprov: Here 
again Oddpaov is=’OAvpmtoy, aS ToTapod = mordoy. The triplet 
here reminds one of the triplet in the first strophe, and by as- 
signing déO\ev xopuday to Herakles (O. 6, 69), and médpoy 7’ ’AX- 
geod to Theron (comp. O. 1, 20: map’ "Added oiro déuas), we 
should have the same order.—14. wépov 7° "ANdeod : So, O. 10 (11), 
53: “The watercourse of the Alpheios.” So-called gen. of apposi- 
tion.—15. iav@ets = edhpareis, but the old “ warming,” “dissolv- 
ing,” “melting” sense is not wholly lost. See P. 1, 11.—16. 
opiow depends on kdpicoy Noum@ yéver. There is no cxjpa Kal? 
doy kai pépos for the dat. For the construction, comp. O. 8, 83, 
and P.1,7; Eur. Bacch. 335: iva doxn Oedv rekeiv | juiy te TY) 
maytl TG -yéver apy. — Kdpicoy, like our “convey,” always con- 
notes “care,” “ safety.” 


Er. a .—17. tév...TéAos: Familiar commonplace. The mean- 
ing is essentially complete without épywv réXos, so that these two 
words come in asa reinforcement. ‘ When fully consummated.” 
—émoinrov: We should expect dmpaxroy like Lat. factwm infec- 
tum, but droinroy embraces drpaxrov.—20. Adda: N. 10, 24: vued- 
cas dis rxev Ocaios Svapdpwr Adday mévov. P.1,46: ei yap 6 mas 
xpsvos Kapdroy émidaow mapdoxo. — TéTpPY avy evdatpove : avy 
semi-personifies méryos.— yévor’ dv: “Must come.”  “ Cannot 
fail to come.” —21. éokGv—ec OG», itself a poetic word. See O. 
1, 99; 2, 69,—émd xappdrov: tnd, with the genitive of things, 
keeps the personification alive in prose. But the “under” 
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element of id is felt in P., though, of course, it is more evi- 
dent with the dat., “Under the weight of.” app. is echoed 
in v. 109 (Mezger).—22. madlyxorov Sapacbév : “ Quell’d in spite's 
despite.” The mjya resists, but resists in vain. maNéykorov is 
adversative, not attributive merely. 


Srp. 8’. — 23. wéaby: So the Ambrosianus and the Schol. 
Otherwise méurn might stand. The durative tenses of méymew 
are often used where we should expect the complexive (or aoris- 
tic) tenses. 7. has not the same notion of “detachment ” as our 
“ send.” —24. dvexas ... vdnddv: Ar. Vesp. 18: dvexds és tov ovpa- 
voy. %. is predicative, The figure is that of a wheel.—émerav: 
“Sorts with,” “suits,” dpyd¢er, Schol.—ev@pdvors: Elsewhere of 
goddesses only, P. 9,65; N. 3,83; 1.2, 5. “Opnpixds ¢HAos, says 
a Scholiast. Cf. Il. 8,565: edépovov "HG pipvoy, al.—25, Kadporo 
Kovpais: Semele, Ino, Autonoé, Agaue, were all in trouble. P. 
selects those who emerge.—éma8oy ai: See v. 8. Ino, pursued 
by her mad husband, leaped into the sea.and became a goddess, 
Leukothea. Semele, killed by lightning because she wished to 
see her celestial lover, Zeus, in full array, was afterwards re- 
ceived up into heaven. — wév@os 8¢ mutvet: An intercalated re- 
flection, and not a part of the narrative, as émrveyv would make 
it.—Bapv: Position as in madiyxoroy Sapacbéy, V. 22.— 26. Kpeo- 
odvav mpos ay.: ‘Before the face of mightier blessings.” — 27, 
28. Bpdpe | kepavvod: The instrumental “by” is more poetic than 
the locative “mid.” The tenderness of Semele is brought out 
by the womanly tevvéSerpa.—29. Tladdds: The Scholiasts call at- 
tention to the significant omission of Hera; the specific mention 
of Pallas may be explained in half a dozen ways. She was one 
of the guardian deities of Akragas, a close sympathizer with her 
father. The triad here is not to be emphasized.—30. wats 6 kuo- 
codépos: Dionysos. Cf, fr. IV. 38,9: rév kurcodérav Gedy. 


*Ayt. B'.—81. ev wot Oaddoog: Here cai belongs to déyovrs 
(Bossler).—82. «éparor Nnpfos Gdfars: Comp. v. 13: & Kpdue mat 
‘Péas. The Nereids are the daughters of Nereus and the sea (4 
GAs). Nereus is “water” (mod. Gr. vepd), as his spouse is Doris 
—the sea being a symbol of riches (éorw Oddaooa, tis Sé vw Ka- 
rao Bécet ;).—PBlotoy dpMtov ... Tov Sov apt xpdvov: The expres- 
sion seems redundant, unless we remember that Bioroy expresses 
the enjoyment of life, and not the mere duration (xpdvos).— 
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33. Tov ddov ... xpdvov: Comp. 6 mas xpdvos, P.1, 46. On audi see 
0.1,9%, where the “both” signification is plainer. As mepi w. 
acc. may mean “around” (without) and “around” (within), so 
audi may be “about” (without) and “about” (within), and so 
be loosely used for ¢v.—Bpotav ye: However it may stand with 
high and mighty heroines.—34, qwetpas Cavdtov: The @dyvaros is 
the meipas. Cf. v.19: pyar réXos.—35. 0d8° Hovytpov apépay, «re. : 
Instead of a mechanical rédos dyépas to balance meipas Oavarou, 
instead of a mechanical 6760 ifdue0a to balance émére redevra- 
copuey, P. varies the structure: “Surely in the case of mortals a 
certain goal of death is in no wise fixed, nor [is it fixed] when 
we shall bring one day, child of a single sun (spanned though it 
be but by a single sun), with unfretted good to its end in peace.” 
The position removes all harshness. Pporéy at the head of the 
sentence is only semi-dependent. jovximov duépay, in like man- 
ner, allows us to wait for its regimen.—7ai®’ dediov: The per- 
sonification may have faded somewhat, but the mind dissociates 
redevrdcomev from the apposition.—38. «Bev: Gnomic. 


Er. 3’ —389. Moip(a): In P. Moira is above the gods, but in 
harmony with them.—4 te: “She who.”—atpduov, xré.: “ Main- 
tains as an heirloom [=from sire to son] this fair fate of theirs.” 
—40. tavde: As usu. of the victor’s house, the Emmenidai.—41. 
eri m1... 7qp(a): The calamity is gently touched. The name 
of Oidipus is not even mentioned. Where P. does mention 
the hero, it is to honor him, P. 4, 268,—ahwrpdmedov: ‘“ Re- 
verse.” Pendant to madtykorov Sapacbéy, v. 22.—42. e& ouTep: 
“ Since.”—pdpusos vids=6 Kata poipay avT@ yevopevos.—42. ovvay- 
tépnevos: On his way from the Delphic oracle, where Apollo had 
told him that he would be the murderer of his father that begot 
him (So. O. R. 793).—xpnosev | wadaipatoy tékeooev: P. ignores 
the first part as recorded by So. 0. R. 791: as pytpi pev xpetn pe 


px Onvat. 


Srp. y.—45. d& “Epwis: dfas Pdémovoa, Schol. She saw, 
while Oidipus was blind. So. Ai. 885: kako & dpayovs ras det 
re mapbévous, | det 8 épacas mdyta Tay Bporois man, | cewras 
°"Epwis ravirrodas.—46. atv &ddadopovia: The comitative ov 
with the dat., instead of the simple instrumental dat., which has 
forgotten its comitative origin. Cf. P. 12, 21: dpa . - + oy 
eyrect puynoair €pukAdyKray ydov.—yEevos apyvov: “His fighting 
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stock,” his sons, the spear-side of his house.—47. @épaavSpos : 
The son of Polyneikes and his wife Argeia, daughter of Adrastos. 
—év pdyais ... wodeyou: He was slain by Telephos before Troy. 
—A9, @ddos: Cf. O. 6, 68: “Hpaxdéns ceuvdv Oddos ’Adkaidav.— 
dpwydv: Aigialeus, the only son of Adrastos, had fallen before 
Thebes, so that Thersandros became the avenger of the family in 
the war of the Epigonoi. (So Béckh with the Schol.) — 50. 
oméppatos...piLav: “ Seed root,” origin.—éxovra: So Aristarchos. 
The MSS. have éyovrt, which some Scholiasts take as ¢yovax, while 
others note the change from dat. (éyovrs) to ace. (roy Aivnowda- 
pov), a change which, however natural from substantive to par- 
ticiple, is not natural from participle to substantive.—52. peAédov 
Avpav te: Blended in v.1: dvakipdppryyes vuvor. 


*Avt. y'.— 54. yépas: “ Prize.” — épéxdkapov: Likewise victo- 
rious. The brother was Xenokrates. Comp. P. 6 and I. 2.— 
kowat: ‘Impartial.”—Xdpites: Who give and grace victories. 
See O. 6, 76; N. 5 (end); N. 10, 88. —dv8ea cveOpirrwv: The 
chariots are wreathed with the flowers they have gained. See 
P. 9,183: modAa pév keivor Sixkov | PUAN emt Kal oredvovs.— 
Svwdexadpdpov: Chariots had to make twelve courses. Cf. P. 5;33. 
Hence O. 3, 33: dwdexdyvaymroyv téppa, and O. 6, '75.—56. 7d 82 
TuXelv = 76 vexjoa, Schol. N.1,10: gore & €y edrvxia | ravdokias 
dkpov.—d8, ayevias: The bad sense is late.—8voppovay: Formed 
like etppovn, appdvn = adpoctvn. The best MSS. have duadpo- 
cvvay Tmapadrvet. Svod. is glossed by dOvpia. This is the recur- 
rent thought of the ode—the balance of good and bad.—58. 6 pav 
modtos: p., a faded oath, by way of confirmation. Often used 
to meet objections.—dpetais Sedar5adpévos: See O. 13 for a poetic 
lesson on the necessity of something more than wealth. Of. P. 
5,1: 6 mdovros edpvaberns, dray Tis dpeTa KeKpapévoy Kabapa avroy 
dvayn | rodvgurov éréray.—59, TOv Te Kal tov: “This and that.” 
Not “good and bad,” but “indefinite blessings.” So, in prose, 
Tov kat roy, “this man and that man.”—60. Badetay tmexov pépi- 
pvav aypotépav: Acc. to the majority of interpreters this means 
‘“‘rousing a deep and eager yearning for achievement,” “putting 
into the heart of man a deep and eager mood.” So the Schol.: 
ouvetny €xav THy ppovtida mpods Td aypevey Ta dyabd. aypédrepos is 
used of the Centaur, P. 3,4; dyporépa of Kyrene, P.9,6. But 
lions are dypédrepor, N. 3, 46, and as pépiyva leans in P. to the bad, 
and iméyoy occurs nowhere else in P., diversity of opinion may 
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be pardoned. iméyew, “sustain,” is the other side of caréyeu, 
“keep down,” and that other side appears, v.21: éodAév . . . ind 
Xapparoy mwa Ovacker | wadiyxoroy Sanacbév. There the monster 
is crushed, here the high (deep) load of carking care is shoul- 
dered. Wealth is an Atlas. 


Er. y'.—61. dorhp apifndos, xré.: The shifting of the imagery 
is facilitated by the beginning of the epode. dpigfndros = dpidnros, 
an Homeric word.—62. $€yyos is used of the sun, the moon, or 
any great or conspicuous light.—ei 8é: The passage has an enor- 
mous literature to itself. In despair, I have kept the reading 
of the MSS., with the interpretation “If, in truth, when one 
hath it (yw = modrov) he knows (of) the future that,” etc. dé 
in P, is often not far from 67. This would make the sentence 
an after-thought. Béckh’s ei ye, which is simple, is not lyrical 
(Mommsen). ed dé and éy dé.are not convincing conjectures. 
etdre has been suggested. Bergk considers ofSev to have been 
used once by brachylogy instead of twice, and punctuates e/ dé 
vw €xav Tis, oidev TO péAXov, “If any one that hath it knows, he 
(Theron) knows.” In that case, Theron would have been men- 
tioned. Mezger makes 7 tis oidSev . . . dvéyxa the protasis, and 
toas 5é... rUpow the apodosis, or rather the apparent apodosis, 
the real apodosis being some verb of ascertainment understood. 
See my Lat. Gr.*, 601. “If one knows... (why, then, he must 
know that)... the good,” etc. This makes dé apodotic. See O. 
3,45. It would be better to leave the first sentence frankly with- 
out an apodosis.—63. Savévrev: The sins committed in the world 
below are punished here on earth. Earth and Hades are mutual 
hells. P.’s view of the yonder world, as set forth in this passage, 
may be supplemented by the fragments of the Opjvo.. P. believes 
in the continued existence of the soul after death, in transmi- 
gration, in retribution, in eternal blessedness. Immediately after 
death the soul is judged and sent to join the ranks of the pious 
or of the wicked. Good souls dwell with Pluton and Persephone 
in perpetual light and happiness, the bad must endure anguish 
past beholding for punishment and purification. If they do not 
mend, they are sent back to earth, and after death come again 
before the inexorable judgment-seat. Those who are purified 
return to earth in the ninth year, and are made kings, heroes, 
sages. When a man has maintained himself in each of these 
transition stages, and has kept pure from all wrong, he becomes 
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a hero, and dwells forever in the islands of the blessed. (After 
Mezger.)—airix’: “Straight,” ed0éos, Schol.—amrédapvor: Cf. O. 
1,59: dmddapov Biov.—64. érveav: The aor. disposes of Rauchen- 
stein’s atris. —Td8e Avds a¢xa: On earth. — 65. kata yas: Kara 
with gen.in P. only here—tts: Dread indefiniteness.—66. Adyov 
pacais: “ Rendering his sentence.” dpdgew, of deliberate, care- 
ful, clear speech. Adyos is used of an oracle, P. 4, 59. 


Srp. 6'.— 67, 68. toats Se vikterow ait, | oars 8 ayepars: I follow 
Mommsen. The best MSS. have toas & ev du. Various changes 
have been made to save the uniformity and avoid — for VY ~ inv. 
68. So, v.67: icov dé, V. 68: toa & ey dp., which J. H. H. Schmidt 
follows. Equal nights and equal days may be equal to each other 
(equinoctial) or equal to ours; may be equal in length or equal in 
character. ‘Equal to each other in character” seems to be the 
safest interpretation. “The night shineth as the day; the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike.” To some the passage means 
that the blessed have the same length of day and night that we do, 
but their lives are freer from toil. This interpretation is favored 
by drovéorepoy, which shows that the standard of comparison is 
earthly life, though Dissen makes it refer to the wicked. — 69. 
Séxovrar: It is a boon. dépxovra, the reading of the mass of our 
MSS., is unmetrical, and not over-clear.—ov y@éva: The position 
of the negative in P. is especially free; here it is to be justified 
by ovd€ mévriov Vdap.—eév xepds axpd: So, P. 2, 8: dyavaicw éy 
xepoly motkiAaviows eddpacoe modovs. N.1, 52: &y yepl rwdoocor 
gaocyavov. Local more vivid than instrumental. — a«p@: 
“Streneth;” as dxua moday, I. 7 (8), 87, is “speed.”—71. Kewav 
mapa Siacrav: “ For the sake of unsatisfying food,” as mortals do. 
This use of zrapa, “ along,” “by way of,” and so “by reason of,” 
“for the sake of,” is solitary in P., but becomes common in the 
later time. So wap’ 6.-—tTupfors | Seav: At the court of Pluton 
and Persephone.—72. €xatpov: When they were on earth.—evop- 
kiats: Ps. 24, 3: Who shall stand in His holy place? He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.—74. tol 8€ = of Kaxoi.— 
dxxéovTt = 6yéover= ihicrarvta Kai Baord¢ovow (Schol.). 


*Avt, &'.— 75. éré\pacav: “ Persevered.” —éorpls | éxatépwOt: 
tpls éxarépob would naturally mean six times. éorpis may mean 
three times in all. The soul descends to Hades, then returns to 
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earth, then descends again for a final probation.— 77. éreAay - 
Act. only here in P.—Atés 686v: The king’s highway (mystic).— 
mapa Kpdvov tipow: Not “along,” as in prose, but “ to the neigh- 
borhood of,” as if rapa Kpévoy, “to the court of Kronos,” who pre- 
sides over the happy isles.—78. vacos : Dor. =yjoovs.—79. advlena 
Xpvvod = a. ypvod. So I. 1, 20: duddauoe ypvood. Cf. P.1,6; 4, 
71. 240; N. 5, 54; 1.7 (8), 67.— 80. Ta pev xepodbev . . . t8wp & 
Ga: Chiasm. The world below is a brilliant repetition of the 
world above. The prizes are of gold—gold instead of olive 
and laurel. In dep, Dissen sees an allusion to the water-parsley 
of the Isthmian games.—82. otepdvors: I have given what seems 
to be the best M8. reading. xeadas is used in a gloss to explain 
orepavols, a8 or. is not applicable to yépas, dpuor being used for 
neck and breast, orépavor for heads. Bergk suggests: épyos é 
(=ek in Lokrian inscriptions) rév yépes dvamhéxovtt kal orepdvots — 
—<éppors and oredavors being Acolic accusatives. 


°Er. &.— 83. Bovdais ev dpCator: Like ev vdpous, P. 1, 62; ép 
vopo, N. 10, 28; I. 2, 38; and ey dika, O. 2,18; 6, 12; P. 5, 14; 
N. 5914. év diky is common even in prose.— Padapdvbvos : The 
tis of v. 65.—84. av ...mdpedpov: The best MSS. have éy marjp 
éxeryas with agap. The true reading cannot be elicited with cer- 
tainty from the Scholia and glosses. Even in antiquity the critics 
were ata loss. I have resigned myself with Dissen and Schnei- 
dewin to the reading of the interpolated MSS.—85. “Péas .. . Opd- 
vov: Rhea, as mother of the gods, thrones above all.—86. IImAevs : 
An Hellenic saint, a Greek Joseph. See N. 5, 26, where he resists 
the wiles of Hippolyta, and I. 7 (8),41: dvr’ etoeBéoraroy paris 
*ToAxod tpadew wediov. Peleus and Kadmos are associated again, 
P. 3, 87. Here they are linked by re xai on account of the like 
fortune in marriage, l.c. 91: 676 “Appoviay yauev Bodmw | 6 Se 
Nypéos edBovrov Cérw maida kdurdy.—Kd8p0s: Called dvrideos, P. 
3, 88.—Axrddéa: ev vncous paxdpav oé hacw eivat | ivamep roddKns 
*"Ayirevs, acc. to the famous skolion of Kallistratos ap. Athen. 15, 
695 A. See Plat. Symp. 179 E,180 B. Acc. to N.4,49 Achilles 
has another abode, an island in the Euxine. It has been fancied 
that Theron was a Peleus, a Kadmos, and an Achilles in one. 

Srp. €.—90. Gpaxov dorpaBH klova: An allusion to “Exrap (ace. 
to Greek feeling = *éyérwp) as the “ upholder” is not impossible, 
though the metaphor is common enough.—Kv«vov: Son of Posei- 
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don, who opposed the landing of the Greeks. — @avare wépev : 
Comp. P.5, 60: axe Ojpas aive Poo, N. 1,66: pac vw dacew 
pope, and Lat. dare morti, “ put (in)to (the maw of) death.” In- 
stead of flattening antique personification, let us emboss our own. 
mopev is combined with véwew and dddva, P. 5, 65.—91. ’Aots 
te Taid’ Aifioma: Memnon, Kyknos, Hektor, and Memnon are 
grouped, I. 4 (5), 39, another triad.—soAAa pou, cré.: Asyndeton 
common on announcing the end.—tm aykevos: Comp. Theokr. 
17, 30: bmarévidy te hapérpny.—PBéAq: Of poetry, I. 4, 46; O. 13, 
93.—92. évri: Is explained as a singular, but Gust. Meyer, Gr. Gr., 
§ 483, dissents. It is livelier as a plural, O. 10 (11), 93; P. 1,13. 
—93. dovaevta cvverotow: A stock quotation, “that have a voice 
only for the wise.” —és 8¢ 76 wav: Sometimes written romdy or 
tomay to save the quantity, like ocvpmav, drav, mpomay. 7d may 18 
glossed by 76 kowdy, Shakespeare’s “the general,” rods modAovs 
kat xvdatorépovs. The other rendering, “ generally,” is less satis- 
factory. The change from the dative cvveroiow to és and the acc. 
is in P.’s manner. Mr. Verrall argues (Journal of Philol., No. 
XVII.) at length in favor of romdy from *romn, “divination,” a . 
word which he elicits from romd{ew.— 94. wopds: Of peetic 
art.— @vgd: A Pindaric cry to be heard often, e. g. O- 9, 107: 
To O€ ua Kparioroy admayv, for while P. does not despise train- 
ing, O. 8, 60, where, by the way, he is praising a trainer, he 
believes in Ruskin’s first rule, “Be born with genius.” God, 
Apollo, the Muse, the Muses, Charis, the Charites—these are the 
sources of the poet’s inspiration. Itis part and parcel of his aris- 
tocratic “blood” theory.—95. pabdvres: The old sneer that finds 
an echo in Persius, Quis expedivit psittaco swum xaipe ? The com- 
meutators refer this characteristic to Simonides and Bakchyli- 
des. Simonides was considered codoraros, and if Simonides 
was meant, copds 6 moda Fevdas va would be spiteful. Bak- 
chylides was the nephew of Simonides, disciple, imitator, and 
collaborator of hisuncle. It is supposed that P. gained the con- 
tract for writing this poem over §. and B., and hence this scorn- 
ful and, we should say, ignoble note of superiority. As Simon- 
ides had just made peace between Hieron and Theron, it is very - 
unlikely that P. should have made this arrogant fling at this time. 
—dBpor: With kdpaxes. The antithesis is the dpyis Oetos (Mez- 
ger). Usually punctuated AdBpor mayyhocia, Képakes Ss. — 96. 
Képakes ds... yapverov: The dual certainly suggests definite pairs, 
especially as it is often used with mocking effect, e. g. in Plato’s 
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Euthydemos (comp. Arcades ambo). The use of the dual on 
metrical (?) grounds for the plural is not tolerable. Mr. Verrall’s 
suggestion that the reference is to the two Sicilian rhetoricians, 
Korax and Tisias (the latter of whom was called xaxod képakos 
_ kakdy @dy) is ingenious. See P. 1,94, where the panegyric side 
of oratory is recognized. If we must have rivalry, why not rival- 
ry between the old art of poetry (fva) and the new art of rhet- 
oric (uaOdvres)? Besides, Ad8pou xdpaxes of this kind succeed 
best in the AdBpos orpards (P. 2, 87). — dkpavra: “ Ineffectual 
stuff.” 


"Avr. €'.—97. Avds mpds Spvixa Gefov: See P. 1,6. The eagle 
(Pindar) sits quiet and disdainful on the sceptre of Zeus. His 
defiant scream will come, and then the ineffectual chatter will 
cease. Comp. Soph. Ai. 169: péyav aiyumiv 8 trodeioavres | 
Tax av e€aifpyns ci od aveins, | oryn mrn€ecav dpwvor.—8. emexe 
viv oxom®, xré.: Resumption of the figure in vv. 92-94. Cf. N. 
9,55: dxovti€ay oxorot dyxicta Movoay.—Ovpé: So N. 8, 26.—tiva 
Baddopev: Not exactly Badodpev: “Whom are we trying to 
hit?” The pres. for fut., except in oracles (O. 8, 42), is rare, con- 
versational, passionate. See Thuk. 6, 91, 3.—99. é« pad@akas 
-- + dpevds: The quiver usually has a hostile significance, hence 
dpevos is qualified. The arrows are kindly (dyavd), not biting 
(mxpa).—ént: As in O. 8,48: ex’ “IcOu@ rovtia | dppa Cody ravvev. 
—100. tavicais atdacopat — reivas ro ro€ov amodhavodpat. (Schol.). 
Béckh punctuates ravioas: and makes it an optative (impera- 
tive opt.), counter to the Pindaric use of ror.—101. atddcopar: 
In its full sense of “loudly proclaim.” —évépxov. Adyov: O. 6, 20: 
péyay Spxov oudocats.—102. texeiv py: The neg. is wy on account 
of the oath. Commentators are divided as to rexeiy, whether it 
is past or future. For the future, see O. 1,105. For the past, 
P. 2, 60: ef d€ rus dn KTedrecoi TL Kal mepl Tima héyer | ETepdy TW’ 
ay ‘EdAdda trav rapoibe yevér Oat | yavva mparids madapovet Keved. 
The past is better on account of the €xardy ye Feréwy: ‘‘ These 
hundred years,” with an especial reference to Akragas, which 
was founded about a hundred years before (Ol. 49, 3= 582 
B.C.). , : 


*Er. <.—105. Oypevos: Effective position. Comp. v.17: Nowe: 
yéve, and O.1, 81. The sense is fairly complete in the anti- 
strophe; and the use of the dependent genitive here renews the 
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whole thought with a challenge.—atvov: In prose this word was 
reserved for religious occasions. P. uses érawos but once.—éwéBa: 
Is supposed to have an actual basis in the behavior of Kapys and 
Hippokrates, two kinsmen of Theron, who went over to Hieron 
(Schol.). But gnomic aorists have an actual basis also.—106. 
ov Sika cvvavrépevos: “ Not mated with justice, but [set on] by 
rabid men. Comp.1. 2,1: xpvcaymixoy | és Sippoy Mowway €Bauoy 
KAuTa Popptyye cuvarTopevor.—pepyev: Of men besotted in their 
fury. So papyoupévous, N. 9, 19.—107. 70 Nadayyoar Sedov: The 
articular infinitive, which is not-fully developed in P., is seldom 
used after verbs of will and endeavor, and then always has a 
strong demonstrative force—often with a scornful tang. So. Ant. 
312: ob« €& dmavtos Sei 7d Kepdaiver pireiv, 664: rovmitacoew Trois 
kpatovow evyoet, O. OC. 442: rd Spay ovk 7OéAncay (cited by De 
Jongh). So in prose with omevdew, Oappeiv, Suoxew, and the 
opposite. “Full fain for this thing of babbling.”—k«pidov: A 
very rare substantive.— re @éyev: Better than ridéyev, which 
would depend awkwardly on Aadayjoa.—108. éwet . . . Sivaito: 
ere is “whereas.” Madmen may attempt to babble down and 
obscure his praises, but his deeds of kindness are numberless, 
and cannot be effaced any more than they can be counted.—109, 
Xappat(a): Echo of yapydrwy, v. 21 (Mezger). 





EAGLES AND HARE. 


Coin of Akragas. 
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TuE third Olympian celebrates the same victory as the pre- 
ceding ode. In what order the two were sung does not appear. 
O. 2 was probably performed in the palace of Theron; O. 3 in 
the Dioskureion of Akragas. The superscription and the Scholia 
indicate that this ode was prepared for the festival of the @eco- 
&éma, at which Kastor and Polydeukes entertained the gods. It 
is natural to assume the existence of a special house-cult of the 
Dioskuroi in the family of the Emmenidai, but we must not 
press v. 39 too hard. : 


The third Olympian, then, combines the epinikian ode with the 
theoxenian hymn. The Tyndaridai are in the foreground. It is 
the Tyndaridai that the poet seeks to please (v. 1) by his OAvp- 
muovixas vpvos. It is the Tyndaridai, the twin sons of Leda (v. 
35), that are the ruling spirits of the Olympian contests. It is 
the Tyndaridai that are the givers of fame to Theron (vy. 39). 
The victory is the same as that celebrated in the previous ode, 
but there Theron is always present to our minds. We are al- 
ways thinking of the third member of the triad—god, hero, man. 
Here Theron is kept back. The poet who was there almost, if 
not altogether, defiant in his heralding of Theron, utters scarce a 
word of praise here. Before it was merit, here it is grace. 

The poem is a solemn banquet-hymn. The victory calls for 
the fulfilment of a divine service, a Oedduarov xpéos (v.77). Pisais 
the source of, Oeduopor dodai (v.10). The myth has the same 
drift. It is the story of the Finding of the Olive, the token of 
victory. This is no native growth. It was brought by Herakles 
from the sources of the Istros, a memorial of Olympic contests 
(v.15). It was not won by force, but obtained by entreaty from 
the Hyperborean servants of Apollo (vy. 16), and the hero craved 
it as shade for the sacred enclosure of his sire, and as a wreath 
for human prowess (v. 18). Already had the games been estab- 
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lished, but the ground was bare to the keen scourgings of the 
sun (v.24). Sent to Istria on another errand by Zeus, he had 
beheld and wondered (vy. 82). Thither returning at the impulse 
of his heart, he asked and received, and planted the olive at 
Olympia (v.84), which he still visits with the sons of Leda (v. 
35). — 

The parallel with Herakles is revealed at the end. Theron 
has reached his bound—his Herakles’ pillars. Beyond lies noth- 
ing. Seek no further (v. 45). 

The olive was a free gift of God. So is this victory of Theron. 
It might be dangerous to press the details. Yet it is not un- 
Greek to say that the beauty of life is found of those who walk 
in the path of duty. Theron’s praise is no less because it is in- 
direct. 


The dactylo-epitrite rhythms are peculiarly appropriate in a 
hymn addressed to deities so Dorian in their character as the 
Dioskuroi. The compass of the strophe is not great, but especial 
stateliness is given to the composition by the massiveness of the 
> epode. It is noteworthy that strophe and epode end: with the 
same measure. 

Of the three triads, the central one contains the heart of the 
Finding of the Olive. The story is begun at the close of the 
first triad, and finished at the beginning of the third, and thus 
the parts are locked together. 


Srp. a.—1. drdogelvoig: The Dioskuroi were in an especial 
manner gods of hospitality, though an allusion to the Ocoféva is * 
not excluded.—é8eiv — ddeciv, Acolic Widwars, P. 2, 96.—KadduTho- 
Kap 6 “Edéva: «., used of Thetis and Demeter in Homer, who is 
more lavish in his use of evmAdxayos. Helen is cadXikopos, Od. 
15,58. re... 7e, as the brothers, so the sister. See O. 1, 115. 
H. shares her brothers’ hospitable nature. See Od. 4, 180 foll., 
296 foll.—2. «kAewav “Axpdyavra: With P.’s leaning to the fem.— 
yepaipwv: “While honoring.” — evxopar: A prayer and not a 
boast. So also P. 8, 67, where airéw forms a sufficient contrast. 
—3. Orvjpwvos Odvpmiovixav tpvov: Instead of the prosaic ’Odup- 
muovikov vpvov. —spedoas: Simply “ raising,’ without any side- 
notion of column (O. 7, 86) or statue (I. 1, 46).—éxapavromddav : 
O. 5, 3: dkapavrémodos . . . amnvas.—4. dwrov: Appos. to duvor. 
Comp. O. 5, 1; 8, 75.—otr po. wapeordxot: So with Mommsen, 
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instead of ovtw Tot mapéora prot. ovrw, as she had done before. 
In a wish, P. 1, 46. 56. With mapeordkos comp. P. 8,70: kopo 
pey Gdvpedet | Aika mapéorake.—veootyadov: ‘ With its gloss fresh 
upon it.” We say, with another figure, “fire-new.” O. 9, 52: 
cvbea S vuvey vewtépov.—Ttpdwov: The novelty consists in the 
combination of honor to God and honor to man, of theoxenia 
the epinikion (Mezger). Combination of lyre and flute (Fennell), 
—). weditd@: The rédiAoy strikes the measure. 


Avr. a .—6. éwet... yeywveiv: Gives the double element—the 
victory of Theron (éemwixoy), and the right of the Tyndaridai to 
Pisa (Gco€évia). Comp. v. 9: ras dio | Ocdpopot vicovr’ em avOpa- 
mous doidai, With v.34: iAaos dyriOéo.cw vicera | civ Babvgavouv 
d:Svpvois matol Andas. The song is the refluence of the coming 
of Herakles and the Tyndaridai.—yatraror pev LevyQévres: P. 
prefers this warmer participial conception to the colder infinitive 
(10) xairatcow emicevxOnvac orepdvovs. See P. 2,23; 3,102; 11,. 
22; N. 4, 34; 14,49; 7,12. Dem. 18, 32: dca rovrous odxt met- 
ofévras, much more vigorous than Oia 76 rovrous py mecoOjvas. 
The familiarity of these constructions in Latin deadens our per- 
ception of them in Greek, where they are very much rarer. uéy, 
with an answering re, v.9. See O. 4, 13.— 7. mpdooovt: P. 9, 
111: éue S dv... ts mpdooes xpéos. The more familiar middle 
occurs O. 10, 33.—€edSparov: The last part of the compd. is felt 
elsewhere, O. 6,59; P. 1, 61; 9,11; though faintly in I. 5, 11: 
GeodSpdrovs adperds. There is no echo of dpOacars.—8. Pdppryya te 
«.. kal Boay atAGv éméwv Te: Te... kai Unites the instrumentation, 
re adds the words as an essential element.—ouktddyapuy: Cf. O. 
4, 2: mokidopdpptyyos dowdas. — Oéow = woinow. Etym, Magn. 
p- 819, 31: Oéo1s 7 moinots map’ ’Adkai, and p. 391, 26: Tivdapos 
béow 7d moinua déyer. Sappho, fr. 36 (Bgk.): ov« of brre Oéa.— 
9, AivyoiSapov madi: In honor of Theron.—ovpptgar: Cf. O. 1, 22. 
—é re Ilioa: See v. 7.— yeyoveiv: Supply mpdooe:, which is 
easier, as the near neighborhood of cuppiéa keeps the construc- 
tion wide-awake. yéyvev (Christ) does not give a clear sense, 
though the shift is in P.’s manner.—tas dro: O. 1, 8.—10. Cedpo- - 
po: “God-given,” as I. 7,88: ydyou Oedpopoy yépas. 





= 


"Er. a’.—11. 6 tt =rovr@ (in his honor), 6 rwi.—kpatvov ... 
Baty: Pres., the rule; aor., the exemplification. Simple subj. in 
gencric sentence as in Homer.—édetpas: See P. 2, 21.—porépas: 
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“Of old,” “of yore.” O.'17,72: emt mporépov dvdpav.—l2. arpe- 
«ys: “ Unswervable.”—‘EdAavodixas: The judge of the contest, 
so called because Greeks alone could participate in the games. 
Originally the number is said to have been two, afterwards ten, 
according to the number of the @vAai of the Eleians, and after- 
wards still further enlarged.—yheddpov ... trpdbev: The eyes of 
the victor would naturally follow the movement of the prize- 
giver’s hand, hence idev.—Aitwddc: The Eleians were called 
Aitolians, after their leader, Oxylos, who accompanied, or rather 
guided, the Herakleidai on their return.—13. yAavxdxpoa: Cf. So. 
O.C. 701: yAavkas .. . Piddov édaias. The hue is grayish-green. 
On the symbolism of the olive, see Porphyr. de Antro Nymph. 
c. 38. P. does not distinguish the éAaia from the xdriwos (wild 
olive),—tdv mote: The relative begins the myth. Of. O. 1, 25.— 
14, “Iorpov: A half-fabulous river. —’Apdutpyveviddas: Herakles. 
The mouth-filling word, well suited to the hero, occurs again, 
~ 1.5,38. Cf Catull. 68,112: falsiparens Amphitryoniades. 


Srp. B'.—16. Bapov “YwepBopéov: The well-known favorites of 
Apollo, who lived “beyond the North,” according to P., as he 
brings them into contrast with the Nile (1.5 [6], 23). Perseus’ 
visit to the Hyperboreans is described in P. 10 (Pindar’s earliest 
poem ).—’AmdéddAavos Cepdarovta: P. 10, 34: Gv Oadias epusedov 
| edpapias re pddior ’AmddXav | xaiper.—metoas ... Ady: A. has 
an emphatic position. Herakles does not often stoop to plead. 
—17. miora dpovéwy: “ With loyal soul,” if “ loyal” were antique; 
“true to his sire.”—atrer: “He had to ask.” Not airei, the histor. 
pres., which is very rare in P., and turns on P.5,82, which see.— 
mavdéxw: Comp. O. 1,93; 6, 69.—18. GAoe: “Every place conse- 
crated to the gods is an dAgos, even if it be bare of trees,” says 
the Schol.—okvapév te ditevpa: It had shaded the "Iorpov rayai, 
vy. 14.—€vvév av@perois: The shade is common to all men, the 
wreaths are for the victors (Béckh). “A common boon.”— 
19. ait: With dvréprc&e. “In his face.” —8ixdpyvis: “ Month- 
halver.” The full moon lighted the height of the festival. — 
ddov: “Full” ( proleptic.).— xpvedpparos: Comp. the “ yellow 
harvest-moon.”—20. éomépas: “At eventide” (cf. P. 4, 40), acc. 
to Bockh, but the moon may flash full the Eye of Even, which 
is herself. Still the adverbial interpretation is favored by O. 10 
(11), 81: ev 8 €omepor | epreEev edwomidos | weAdvas épardv dos. 
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"Avr. B’—21. dé0dov . .. «plow: So N. 10, 23, but 0.7, 80: Kpi- 
cis dud’ aéO\ors.—ayvav: The decision is “ pure” (intemerate) 
as the judge is “ true” (unwarped), v. 12.—&pa (Dor.) = dua here, 
and P. 3, 36; N. 5,11, but=6yod, N. 7, 78.—22. ae Sc. “Hpaknjs. 
Change of subject is very common in Greek, e. g. 0. 9, 50; P. 4, 
25. 251. See also O. 1, 89.—«pypvois : “Bluffs, ny as in Hoiner, 
P. 3, 34: mapa Borddos Kpnpvots, fr. XI. 64: eS Kpnpvoy Oahac- 
gas.— 23. ov Kaha, xré.: On the position of od comp. O. 4, 17.— 
Sév8pe’ CJaAdev: 6. is inner object: dévdpa reOndora elye. —Kpoviov: 
Bockh combines Kpoviov Hédomos. This would require Kpovida 
(Herm.). Aristarchos combines yépos Iédozmos, ev Bao oats Kpoviov. 
Hence we read yépos—ev Bdooais Kpoviov—Ilédoros, which is 
very much in P.’s manner.—24. tovtev ... yupvds: As réy is used 
asa relative, the asyndeton is not felt with the fuller rovrwy, which 
need not be =Tovray oty.—Kamos: So “garden” of any favored 
spot, P. 9,57: Avs €£oxov Karov (Libya).—tmaxovenev: As a slave. 
~ “To be exposed to,” “lashed by” (cf. “that fierce light which 
beats upon a throne”). —d€elats.. oavyais: O. 7,70: cyeu ré pw 
d€eray 6 yevéOXLos axtivey matyp, Theogn, 425: adyas d§€os jeXiov. 
—25. wopeveww: The Schol. makes this form here = ropeveoOa, 
but it is better to make ropevew transitive and Sppa intransitive. 
Bergk reads dpyaw’. 


*Er. B'.—26. trmooda: I. 4 (5), 32: immoodas “Iddaos. In P. 2,9 
Artemis puts on the trappings when Hieron yokes his horses. Ho- 
mer calls her (Il. 6, 205) ypuanvios.— 27. SéEar’ ehOdvr’ . . . dard, kre. : 
Refers to a previous visit, the memory of which was recalled by 
the nakedness of the kdmos. The circumstances of the two visits 
are different; the first visit (from Arcady) was under the stress 
of dayayka, and at the bidding of the hated Eurystheus, and the 
second visit (from Elis) was in faithful love (mora ¢povéwr), at 
the bidding of his own spirit.—B8epév: O. 9,63: Mawadiaow ev 
Setpais.—28. ayyehiats: The plural of an impressive message, also 
I. 7 (8), 48: idvroy . .. adrix’ dyyediat. Eurystheus sent his mes- 
sage to Herakles by Kopreus (Il. 15, 639), a proceeding” which 
both Homeric and Pindaric Scholiasts ascribe to fear.—évrv(e): 
Asin P. 9, 72: ds dp’ eimady évrvev teprvay yduou Kpaivew Tedev- 
trav. The extension of evr. from mapackeva ew to dteyeipew (Schol.) 
is not Homeric.—zarpd%ev: The avdyxa bound sire as well as son. 
The story of the oath of Zeus and the consequent subjection of 
Herakles to Eurystheus is told, Il. 19, 95 sqq.—29. xpvodkepav ¢. 
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O7jAevav: Mythic does have mythic horns,—Tatyéra: One of the 
Pleiades, daughter of Atlas, mother of Lakedaimon and Eurotas. — 
In order to escape the pursuit of Zeus, she was changed by Ar- 
temis into a doe, and after she returned to her human form she 
consecrated a doe to the goddess. — 30, avrifeioa = dvaridcioa 
(Schol.).—Op@cia: The hiatus is paralleled by O. 6, 82; N.6, 
Q4; I. 1,16 (Bergk).— 0. is not different from “Aprepis ‘OpGia, be- 
fore whose altar boys were scourged at Sparta. . Both doe and 
scourging indicate a substitution for human sacrifice. As the 
capture of the doe ordinarily precedes the cleansing of the Augean 
stables, and so the founding of the Olympic games, v. 34 foll., see 
Ol. 10 (11), we have another indication that there were two visits 
to the land of the Hyperboreans. — éypawev: The Scholiast is 
good enough to give us the inscription on the doe’s collar: Tav- 
vyérn iepay advéOnkev “Apréwd.. 


Srp. y'.—31. mvovas omibev Bopéa: P. comes back to the Hyper- 
boreans with an explanatory touch. See on P. 4, 29. To em- 
phasize the distance is to emphasize Herakles’ devotion to his 
sire. This P. has done here and in vv. 14, 26. avoids has scarcely 
any MS. warrant, but mvoais can only be defended by vague anal- 
ogy. — 32. OdpBawe = darvpawe, which is an inferior reading.— 
33. Tov: Depends on ipepos. — Swdexdyvapmrov: See O. 2, 55.— 
34, putetoar: Epexegetic infinitive. The place was called 76 
TlayOevoy (Schol.).—ravravy éoprav: The Theoxenia.—vicerar: The 
only correct spelling, acc. to the best MSS., and borne out by 
G. Meyer, Gr. Gr., § 497, vioowa: for ri-vo-s-0-yat.—85. Babvfdvov: 
Epithet applied to the Graces, P. 9,2; to the Muses, I. 5 (6), 74; 
to Latona, Fr. V. 2,2. See P. 1, 12. 


Avr. y'.— 36. éwérpamev = errérpeiev (Schol.).—Oanrdv ayava ve- 
pew: The Dioskuroi were Oeol evaydvior. N. 10, 52: edpvxdpou 
Tapiat Srapras ayovev.—s7, dvdpav 7 dpetas: Especially of those 
games that require personal prowess. O.1, 95: iva rayuras rodév 
epi¢erat | dxpair icxvos Opacvmovor, N.9, 12: ioxdos 7’ avdpav dpir- 
Aas Gppaci te*yAahupois Aupawe kv0aivoy modu, N. 5,52: wixray 
Té vw kal maykpario PbeyEa Eheiy EmSavpe Sumddav | wKdvT dperdy. 
Still charioteering was not without its dangers. See P. 6.— 
Piypappdrov: So. O. C. 1062.—38. Sippydacias: As dderjpior the: 
Dioskuroi had an altar at the starting-post of the Hippodrome 
(Paus. 5, 15, 5),.—ap Oupds drpdver: The wa of the MSS. (= zas, 
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Schol.) cannot be construed; with drptve. it makes no sense, 
and 6.ddyrwy is too far off. map, B6ckh (maporpivec), with poor 
and late MSS. The old Scholiasts show uneasiness.— Eppev(8ars 
| Oypevé t(e): Theron crowns the line. The dat. with éAGeiy as 
often when equiv. to yevéoOar.—40. érotxovrar: Sc. the Emmeni- 
dai. Comp. what is said of Xenokrates, brother of Theron, I. 2, 
39: kai Gedy Sairas mpooémrukto Tacas. 


°Er. y .—41. tTehetds = ras €oprds (Schol.),. — 42. et 8 dprorever, 
xré.: “If” (which no one will deny). A familiar sentiment, 
such as the Greeks did not hesitate to repeat on occasion. See 
O. 1, 1.—43. viv 8é: The reading viv ye is at first sight more 
natural, but voy dé has the better warrant “ Now in his turn.” 
This comes near an apodotic d¢é.—éoyatiév: Of one that casts 
anchor. I. 5 (6), 12: écyarids #5n mpos ddBov | Bader’ ayxvpay 
Oedripos €wv.—aperatow : “ By his deeds of emprise.”—44. otko@ev: 
Variously interpreted. As otko@ev otkade is proverbial for ease 
and comfort of transmission and transition (O. 6, 99; 7, 4), so 
the omission of olkade shows difficulty, trouble, arduous effort. 
Comp. I. 3 (4), 30: dvopéaow & ecxdraow oikobey orddaow ar- 
tové “Hpakdeias. The effect is “the far distant pillars of Hera- 
kles.” —‘“Hpaxdéos orakav: Proverbs weary less by repetition 
than original figures.—45. od viv 8iWEw: vv = 7d répow. Neither 
od pay nor od py is Pindaric. Suwavius dicit de se quae Theroni 
dicere vult (Dissen).—kewds etnv: “Set me down an empty fool” 
(if I do). There is no omission of @&. Comp. Lys. 21,21: pa- 
voiuny (= Soxoinv patver Oar), ei dvadioKorue. 





KASTOR AND POLYDEUKES. 
Coin of the Brettioi. 
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KamariInA was founded by the Syracusans, 599 3.c., one 
hundred and thirty-five years after Syracuse itself. Destroyed 
by Syracuse in consequence of a revolt, it was some time after- 
wards restored by Hippokrates. Again stripped of its inhabit- 
ants by Gelon, it was rebuilt once more by men of Gela, Ol. 79, 
4 (461 B.c.). The proverb pr kiver Kapdpwav: dxivnros yap apei- 
vey is supposed to refer to the unhealthy situation of the city, 
but Lobeck reads xapdpway, cloacam. 

Of Psaumis we know absolutely nothing, except what Pindar 
is pleased to tell us in this ode and the next. Both odes are 
supposed to refer to the same victory, amnvn, that is, with a mule 
chariot. The MSS. have in the superscription dpparz or immots : 
annvp is due to Béckh’s combinations. This gives us a terminus. ~ 
The mule-race was done away with, Ol. 84 (444 B.c.). Boéckh 
puts Psaumis’s victory Ol. 82 (452 B.c.), and maintains that the 
victor had failed in the four-horse chariot race, and in the race 
with the single horse (kéAnr). The dmyvn victory then was a 
consolation, and there seems to be a note of disappointment in 
. the rhythm. 

According to Béckh the ode was sung in Olympia; accord- 
ing to Leopold Schmidt in Kamarina. The latter view seems 
to be the more probable. The fourth ode was sung in the festal 
procession, the fifth, the genuineness of which has been disputed, 
at the banquet. 


The key of this brief poem is given, v. 16: Sidmeipa ror Bpordy 
édeyxos. The final test is the true test. Success may be slow 
in coming, but when it comes it reveals the man. The thunder- 
chariot of Zeus is an unwearied chariot. What though his 
Horai revolve and revolve ere they bring the witness of the lofty 
contest? Good fortune dawns, and then comes gratulation 
forthwith. The light comes late, but it is a light that shines 
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from the chariot of a man who hastens to bring glory to Kama- 
rina. Well may we pray, “God speed his other wishes.” Well 
may we praise the man—liberal, hospitable, pure-souled, lover 
of peace, lover of his state. No falsehood shall stain this record 
of a noble life. The final trial is the test of mortals. 

So, by trial, Erginos, the Argonaut, was saved from the re- 
proach of the Lemnian women. Unsuccessful before, he won 
the race in armor, and said to Hypsipyle as he went after the 
crown: “This is what I am in swiftness. My hands and heart 
fully match my feet. The race is for the young, but I am 
younger than my seeming. Gray hairs grow often on young 
men before the time. The final trial is the test of mortals.” 

Psaumis had every virtue but success; now this is added. 
So Erginos was a man of might, of courage; now he has shown 
his speed. 

The logaoedic rhythms are handled so as to produce a peculiar 
effect. Prolongation is frequent (- for — ~), and the result is 
a half-querulous, half-mocking tone. The lively Aiolian mood 
is tempered by the plaintive Lydian. Psaumis is only half satis- 
fied, after all, and his enemies are not wholly confounded. 

The triad distributes itself fairly into prayer, praise, and story. 


Srp.—1. “EXarhp tréptate Bpovtas axapavrdérodos Zed: Plat. 
Phaidr. 246 E: 6 peév 67 péyas nyepav ev otpav@ Zebs mrnvoy appa 
eavtvev mpatos mopeverat, Which mrnvdv dppa becomes a stock 
quotation in later Greek. Comp. Hor. Od. 1, 34, 8: per purum 
tonantes | egit equos volucremque currum.—éaKapavtdmodoes : O. 3, 3; 
5, 8.Teal yap Spar: yap gives the reasorof the invocation. The 
Horai, originally but two, Kapro and Cadd@ (Paus. 9, 35, 2), are 
the daughters of Zeus and Themis; they who in their steady 
course—Qpa being from +/ja, “ go”—bring things at their sea- 
son. It has taken time for Psaumis’s success to ripen.—2. td 
---doidas: Comp. O. 7,13: tm dudorépav (pdéppyyos Kal avddv) 
KaréBav.—Trorkdopdppryyos: Cf. O. 3,8: ddppeyya mouxddyapvy, N. 
4,14: motkirtoy xiOapifwv.—édtoodpevar: “In their circling dance.” 
—érepmpav ... paptup(a): It is deplorable literalism to suppose 
that P. actually went and bore witness tothe contests. See N.1, 
19: 2cray & éw aideias Gipas. The poet is said to go whither- 
soever his song goes. Comp. N.5, 3: oreiy’ am Aiyivas, diayyéd- 
Roo’ Gru, Kré.; also I. 2, 46.—3. paprup(a) = tpynrny (Schol.).—4. 
Ecivay... €v mpagodvtey, xré.: The only possible meaning for &ei- 
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vey forces us to take gravay in a good sense, which is otherwise 
strange to P. See P. 1,52; 2,82. The figure was not so coarse 
to the Greek as it isto us. So. O. C. 320: paidpa yoo dm’ éuparev 
calves pe mpoooteixouca. We can hardly make poetry of Horace’s 
leniter atterens caudam. E&civey refers to Psaumis and ecdoi to 
Pindar. “When friends fare well, forthwith the heart of the 
noble leaps up to greet the sweet tidings.” Some make the pas- 
sage ironical.—6, &Ad’, & Kpdvov wat: Resumption of the address. 
Cf. O. 8, init.: Marep.. . OvAupmia. . - GAN & Ticas.—Aitvav... 
dBpipov gives the repressive, as édaryp ... Zed the aggressive, side 
of Zeus’s power. Comp. also O. 6,96: Zynvds Airvaiov kpdros.—T. 
twov: A trivial word (almost = “dead - fall”), ennobled like 
“canopy” (kvemetov).—avepderoav: Od. 9,400: dkpias nvepoéc- 
cas. — Tuddvos: P.1,16.—8. OvAvpmovinav ... Kdpov: O. 3, 3: 
’Odvupmuovikay bpvov. — 9. Xapitrwv: N. 6, 42: Xapirwv | éomépios 
opado préyev, and 9, 54: etxopar Tavray dperay KeAadjoa ody 
Xapirecow. The fourth of the Bopoi e€ didvpo, O. 5, 5, was dedi- 
cated to Xdpites kat Avdvucos. Comp. O. 2, 55, and remember 
also the enmity between Typhon (@c@y modémos, P. 1, 15) and 
the Graces. 


*Avr.—10. xpovidtarov: The Horai have not hastened. Hence 
x», “late” with Mezger, not “ lasting.” —Wavpios ... dxéwv: It is” 
not necessary to supply dy nor to make, 6yéwy the abl. gen. tket 
is only an éo7i in motion. “’Tis Psaumis’s that has come, his 
chariot’s” (revel song of victory). dy. prevalently of an dmnyy 
(Schol., O. 6, 24).—12. omevSex: Psaumis’s own eagerness is 
brought into contrast wath the deliberateness of the Horai—13. 
Aourais evxats: A mild personification after the Homeric Aurai, 
Tl. 9, 502.—pev... Te: wey... dé balances, re . . . re parallels, 
pev... ce shifts from balance to parallel. Cf. O. 3, 6; 6, 88; 
7, 12. 69; P. 2, 31; 4, 249; 6, 39 al. Notice the triple praise in 
two groups: I. rpopais éroipoy immay, and II. (1) Eevias ravddxors, 
(2) ‘Hovyxiay pirdsrodw.— 16. “Hovxtav durémodw: High praise in 
the disturbed state of Sicily. Personify with Bergk.—17. ov 
Weddei réySo: N. 1, 18: od Wevder Barov. For other eccentric 
positions of the negative, see O. 1,81; 2, 34. 69. 106; 3, 23; 7, 
48; 8,79. Here it amounts to, “I will not lie-dye my word.” 
Cf. also P. 4, 99: éyOioroirs py Wetdeow | Karapidvats eine yéevvar. 
—18. Stdmeipd tor Bpotav edeyxos: Cf. N.3,'71: ev d€ meipa rédos 
| Svadaiverar. va- is “final,” “ decisive.” 
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"Er.—19. Kdvpévoio raida: Erginos, the Argonaut, son of Kly- 
menos (acc. to Apollodoros, 1, 9, 16, 8, son of Poseidon), was ridi- 
culed by the Lemnian women (P. 4, 252), on account of his white 
hair, when he undertook the weapon-race in the funeral games 
held by Hypsipyle in honor of her father, Thoas. His victory 
over Zetes and Kalais, the swift sons of Boreas, gave the mockers 
a lesson, not to judge by appearance, but to judge righteous 
judgment (after the Schol.). According to Pausanias, 9, 37, 4, 
Erginos, son of Klymenos, late in life consulted the oracle as to 
the propriety of marriage with a view to offspring, and received 
the answer: ’Epyive KAupévoio rat TpeoBwviddao,| oy Adres ye- 
veny SuCnpmevos GAN ere kal viv | toroBone yépovtu vény moriBadXe ko- 
povnv. The sequel showed that his natural force was not abated, 
and this gives point to Erginos’s reply to the taunt of the Lem- 
nian women.—21. édvoev é§ atupias: Concrete power of the prep- 
osition. So I. 7 (8), 6: ex wevOéav AvOévres. HA. without a prep- 
osition in P. 3,50: Avoais . . . dyéwv, where, however, ¢Eayev is 
sufficiently plastic.—22. xadxéoucr 8° év evrectv: Comp. P. 9, init. : 
A game usu. at funerals.—vikdv Spépov: O. 13, 30.—28. “Yipurvdetq: 
See Ovid’s Heroides VI. and Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women. 
—orépavov: The prize was raiment (FeoOdros audis, P. 4, 2538). 
The wreath was given besides, I. 1, 18 foll—24. Otros: Taunt- 
ingly: “You see.” Kayser, Rauchenstein, and others punctuate 
obtos €ya~ TaxuTare xeipes Sé Kal Hrop troy, the position of d¢ as 
O. 10 (11), 76.109; P. 4, 228. But we should lose dramatic power 
by this. Erginos is slightly out of breath.—xetpes: The hands 
and feet show the first symptoms of age, Hesiod, O. et D. 114. 
The fect give way before the hands. Notice the scene between 
Euryalos and Odysseus in Od. 8,147 foll., and especially where 
Odysseus shows some concern about his running. For jubilant 
assertion of the power of old age in boxing (yeipes), see Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1383. If the feet are all right, then the rest follows a for- 
tiori.—igov: “ Are a match” (to say the least).—25. pvovrar: Er- 
ginos is still speaking.—oAvaf: An allusion to the gray hairs of 
Psaumis, who is supposed to have been an dpoyépar, if a yépor 
at all, is an unnecessary hypothesis of the mechanical order. 
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Tux victory celebrated here is the same as that of the precea- 
ing ode. 

The verse about which the poem revolves is v.15: aiet © aud’ 
dperaiot movos Samdva Te pdpvarar mpos epyov | kwdvv@ Kekahup- 
pévov. The preceding poem dwells on the importance of the 
final trial (4,16); this gives the conditions of success, mdvos 
dardava re. The wain must be untiring (y. 3), the sacrifices great 
and various (v.6). To gain an Olympian victory, to found a new 
city, costs toil and money. The flower of victory is sweet (dros 
yhuxvs), the abode of Pelops lovely (evjparor craOyoi), now that 
the work is over, the price paid. So the daughter of Okeanos, 
Kamarina, who is to greet. the victor with laughing heart (v. 2), 
was builded with much toil, much cost. The stately canals, the 
grove of houses—-these, like amnyy, like Bovdvoia, were not made 
for naught. May blessings rest on city and on Olympian victor! 
May the one have the adornment of the noble deeds of her sons, 
the other a happy old age, with his sons clustering about him! 
movos Samava re have brought their reward. Wealth sufficient 
remains. Addfame. Whatmore? Let him not seek to become 
a god. 

There is no myth. The founding of Kamarina is fairy-tale, is 
magic achievement, enough. 


This poem, short as it is, has given rise to much discussion. The 
Breslau Scholiast (A) tells us that it was not in the éSddua (original 
texts), but it was considered Pindar’s from the time of Didymos on. 
In O. 2 and 3 we have two poems on one and the same victory, but 
the treatment is very different, as we have seen. P.4and 5 cele- 
brate the same success, but different sides are turned out. Here, 
too, it might be said that O. 4 dwells on the achievement, O. 5 
on the conditions; and O. 5 shows a more intimate acquaintance 
with local circumstances than O. 4 does. But this makes it 
only the harder to understand the resembiance in diction. 
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With tray aperay (5,1) compare iyndordray aéOrov (4, 8); 
with dwroyv yukiy (5, 1), dyyediay yhukeiay (4,4); with deapar- 
tomodos amnvas (5, 3), Bpovtas axapavtomodos (4,1). dékev occurs 
4,8, and 5,3; xddos avéOnxe is found 5,7; Kddos dpoat,4,11; tor, 
5,9; tker, 4,10; and if the more common interpretation of 4,4 be 
accepted, €cavay airix’ dyyeAiav roti yAvkeiay éodoi, it is echoed 
by 5,16: nd & eyovres cool kai moNXiras @o€av eupev: if not, 5, 16 
is a sarcastic comment. yjpas (5, 22) is a reflex of mwoAsai (4, 26). 
It is also well to remember the very narrow limits within which 
these resemblances, some of them in themselves trifling, are 
crowded, and Pindar’s disinclination to repeat himself. In all 
P. dékev occurs but four times, dkayayrorovs three times, forms 
of ikw seven. The chances of an accidental coincidence are re- 
mote. The poet must have had his own ode in mind, or an- 
other — perhaps Pindar’s local representative, another Aineas 
(O. 6, 88)—must have imitated his manner. Add the point ad- 
duced above, the evidence of a more intimate acquaintance with 
local circumstances. 

Much of the other detail is hyper-Pindaric. xapdia yedavei, 
v. 2, seems to be modelled, and not very happily modelled, on 
P. 4,181, upd yedavei, and dxayayrdrodos amnyvas, Vv. 8, on O. 8, 3, 
dkanavtorééay inmayv. wtWnday dperay, v. 1, is matched by I. 4 (5), 
45, tWndais dperais, méAw aorpopor, Vv. 4, by O. 6, 60, Aaorpddoy 
Tysdy. KdOos aBpdv, v. 7, is found I. 1,50; ceprdy cytpor, v. 18, is 
found P. 9,32. On the other hand, doros is d6pOdmods, O. 2, 8; 
erivixos, O. 8, 75; tepds, P. 4,181; «addXcoros, N. 2,9; dAmuoros, 
I. 4 (5), 12; dkpos, I. 6 (7), 18, never yAukis except here. Mezger 
has called attention to the resemblance between this ode and 
the beginning and the end of the fifth Isthmian; and we can 
hardly resist the-impression that we have before us a clever copy 
of Pindar’s manner. 

But if it is a copy of Pindar, the copy is faithful to Pindaric 
symmetry. Of the three triads, the first has for its main theme the 
victory of Olympia, the second the founding of Kamarina, the 
third contains a prayer for well-earned enjoyment of the glory 
gained abroad as well as at home. The three triads have been 
compared to the three xparjpes of the symposium, at which the 
ode was sung. 

The metres, logaoedic acc. to J. H.H. Schmidt, are often called 
dactylo-ithyphallic, not elsewhere found in P, Moriz Schmidt 
insists on the strong resemblance between the movement of 0.4 
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and of 0.5, in opposition to Béckh, who says: A ceteris Pindari 
carminibus mirum quantum distans. Von Leutsch emphasizes the 
brief compass of the strophes and epodes, the simplicity of the 
verse, the peculiarity of the sequence, all indicating the Lesbian 
style of composition. According to him the poem is too light, 
and has too little art, for Pindar. 

If we had a wider range of Pindaric poems, we might obelize 
with more certainty. To me the poem is exceedingly suspicious. 


Srp. a.—1. Gwrov: “The prime.” See O. 2, 8.—2. *Oxeavod 
@vyareo: The nymph of the lake, Kamarina, from which the city 
received its name.—yeAavet: P.4, 181: Ouy@d yedavei. 


’Avt. a.—4. abfov: P. 8, 388: avéov marpay.—daotpdpov: With 
reference to the rapid growth of the restored Kamarina.—9. 
Bopods e SSdpous: According to Herodoros, Herakles built six 
altars to twelve deities, and the pairs of ctpBopor are these: 1. 
Zeus and Poseidon; 2. Hera and Athena; 3. Hermes and Apollo; 
4, Oharites and Dionysos; 5. Artemis and Alpheios; 6. Kronos 
and Rhea.—éyépatpev: More natural than éyépapey, on account of 
avEwy: “ Strove to honor.”—6, i176 BovOvaotais: Comp. I. 5 (6), 44: 
edxais td Oeorecias | Aiooopa. 8. denotes the height of liberal- 
ity, and sorts with avfoy. Do not extend td to duiddais.— 
weprrapépois: This is the reading of the best MSS. Hermann 
thinks that the contests were licld on the fifth day. Fennell 
considers meymrapépors a formation analogous to €é8doujxovra, 
éySonkoyra, and so equivalent to wepumapépors, “lasting five days,” 
which many editors have. 





"Er. a’.— 7. Urrots hpidvois Te povayrvxia, te: The various games 
in which he strove to honor (eyépaipe) the city. He succeeded 
only in the mule-race (amy). The controversy about this pas- 
sage is endless.—povapruxia: “And with the riding of single 
horse.” The povdurvé was a kéAns. “ Sole-frontleted ” for “ sin- 
gle,” like oid¢@vos dynp. See commentators on So. O. C. 718: 
Tov éxatopmddey Nypndov axddovbos.—8. vindoais aveOnxe: The 
success is in the aor., the effort (v.5) in the imperf.——éxdpvée: 
Causative. —véouxov: See Introduction to O. 4. 


Srp. B’.—9. Oivopdov cal Ilé\owos: See O. 1, 24 foll. P. does 
not couple closely the luckless king and his fortunate successor 
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—10. oradpav: “ Abode.” So 0.10(11),101; P.4, 76; 1. 6(7), 45. 
—IleAdds: Brought from Lindos in Rhodes to Gela, from Gela 
to Kamarina.—éetSe pév...wotapdv te: See O. 4, 18.—11. “aww: 
K. lay on a hill, eighty feet high, between the mouth of the Oanis 
(Frascolaro) and the mouth of the Hipparis (Camarana), at the 
eastern end of the great bay, the innermost point of which is 
occupied by Gela (Holm). “Gays bears a suspicious resemblance 
to “Qdyyns, an Oriental fish-god, germane to Dagon. re "Qavw 
points to Faas. See Curtius, Gr. Et. *, p. 561.—éyxwptav: Not 
otiose. Kamarina gets its name from the lake of the land. 


’Avt. B’.—12. cepvots dyerots: “Stately canals” (Am. Journ. 
of Phil. VII. p. 407). Others “sacred” because of the river.— 
otparév: Doric use of the word “host” for “ folk.”—13. «oAdd: 
The commentators are divided as to the subject; part take “I7- 
mapts, part Vavpis. Assuming, as wemay, that Psaumis had done 
much to improve the navigation of the river, the praise is more 
delicate if we make the river the agent of all this good, and 
put, instead of the benefactor, the benefaction. ‘The river doth 
build with speed a lofty forest of stedfast dwellings” (Myers). 
The canal enables the builders to float down wood rapidly for 
the new houses. Fennell transl. coda, ‘ makes into rafts.” —inpt- 
yuioy GAoos: As it were, ‘“‘a forest of tall houses.”—14. tm dpayxa- 
vias: Livelier than the other reading, dm. See O. 6,43, and N. 1, 
35: omdayxvev tro parépos Ganrdy és atyhay potwoy.—és pados: To 
light and life. 


’Er. B’.—15. apd’ Gperator: N. 5,47: eodotor pdpvarar mépu waa 
- ro\us.— vos Samdva te: 1.1,42: duddrepor Samdvas te Kal movots. 
—pépvarat: The singular number of a welded pair.—mpéds pyov: 
“With victory in view, veiled though it be with risk.” The 
chariot-race was a risk to person as well as to property. See P. 
5, 49.16. 4b 8 gxovres: The successful are the wise—an old 
sneer. So Hurip.: roy edtruxodvra kat hpoveiy vopitoyey.—kat to- 
Atrais: Who are the last to recognize merit in a fellow-citizen. 
P. 11, 28: kKaxoddyor dé rodtrat. 


Srp. y'.—17. Zwryp: Kamarina was a redeemed city. The 
voc. gérep is post-Homeric.—18, Fi8atov: According to Deme- 
trios of Skepsis this Idaian cave was at Olympia. If so, it was 
doubtless named after the great Ida in Crete. There were many 
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Cretans among the original founders of Kamarina.—19. Av8ious 
amdev év addois: The Lydian flute melody was used in suppli- 
cations. On ey, see O. 7,12: mappaovoior... ev &recw addy. 


’Avt. y'.—20. evavopiator: “With hosts of noble men,” — 21. 
‘Odupmidvice: The victor is apostrophized, as often, at the close of 
the poem. — IloceBaviaow tmmous: Cf. 0. 1,77; 8, 49.—22. etOu- 
pov: P.’s usage would lead us to combine e#Oupoy with redeuray, 
but this is an exceptional poem, and we may follow the Schol., 
who combines it with ynpas. See 0. 1,37; P.'8, 88. 


°Er. y'.— 23. waptotapévov: Of. Od. 12,43: 76 & ob te yun kal 
vnmia tékva | oikade vootnoavte Mapiatratat ovde ydayuyTat.— 
tyleta = iyd. Proleptic. — 24. é&apxéov: Cf. N. 1, 31: ovk 
€papar modty ey peydpm mdodroy Katakpias éxew add’ edyTov 
ed te mabety Kal dxovoa dirtos €EapKéwyv. ‘That prosperity 
is sound which streams in and out, helping others and gain- 
ing good report. Whoso hath this, and Psaumis hath it, let 
him not seek to become a god.—py pateton Oeds yevéobar: So 
1.4 (5), 14: yu) pareve Zeds yevéoOar. An abrupt end, like O. 3. 
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Coin of Messana. 
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AGESIAS, son of Sostratos, was a Syracusan of the noble family 
of the Iamidai, descendants of Iamos, son of Apollo. The Iami- 
dai were hereditary prophets among the Dorians, hereditary 
diviners at the great altar of Zeus in Olympia. Early settlers 
of Italy and Sicily, they retained their connection with Arkadia. 
Our Agesias, a citizen of Syracuse, was also a citizen of Stym- 
phalos. As a Syracusan he was an active partisan of Hieron, 
and after the fall of the tyrannis was put to death by the Syra- 
cusans, 

The composition of the ode cannot be. earlier than Ol. 76,1 
(476 B.c.), nor later than Ol. 78, 1 (468 B.c.), the earliest and the 
latest Olympian celebrations that fall within the reign of Hieron. 
Ol. 77 (472 B.c.) is excluded, because Pindar was at that time in 
Sicily, and the poem was composed in Greece. Ol. 78,1 is the 
date to which the ode is assigned by Béckh. Zed’s Airvaios 
(v. 96) would seem more appropriate after the founding of Aitna 
(Ol. 76). The arguments advanced by Leop. Schmidt in sup- 
port of the same date, such as the character of vv. 58-63, which he 
regards as a feeble reflection of O. 1, 71-85, and the confidential 
tone in which Hieron is spoken of at the close, do not seem to 
be cogent. 

The ode was probably sung at Stymphalos and repeated at 

Syracuse. One Aineas brought the poem from Thebes to Stym- 
phalos, and directed the performance. We do not know wheth- 
er he was an assistant of Pindar’s or a local poet of the Iamid 

- stock. : 


The verses to which one always comes back in thinking over 
this poem are these (100, 101): dyaOat dé. médovr’ ev xetpepia | 
yukti Gods ex vads ameckippba Sv adyxvpa. In the second Olym- 
pian we have noticed a recurrent three; here there is clearly a 
recurrent two. Agesias, the hero of the poem, unites in his per- 
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son Syracusan and Stymphalian. At Olympia he is victor in 
the games and steward of an oracle (vv.4,5). At Syracuse he is 
avvoixtorys of the city and beloved of the citizens (vv. 6,7). He 
is prince and prophet, as Amphiaraos (v. 18) was warrior and 
prophet, and his victory must be celebrated at Pitana (v. 28), as 
it must be celebrated at Syracuse (v.99). His charioteer, Phin- 
tis (v. 22), must speed to the banks of the Eurotas, and Pindar’s 
leader, Aineas (v. 88), must conduct the festal song. Agesias’s 
maternal stock was Arkadian; from thence came his prophetic 
blood—from Euadne, daughter of Poseidon (vy. 29), a prophetic 
god; from Iamos (v. 43), whom Euadne bore to Apollo, a pro- 
phetic god. 

The myth of Iamos (vv. 29-70) shows the value of this double 
help—the result, a double treasure of prophecy. Prosperity and 
fame attend the Jamidai. Herakles helped Iamos at Olympia 
(vy. 68); Hermes the Iamidai in Arkadia (v.79). Thebes and 
Stymphalos are akin (v. 86), as Herakles, Boeotian hero, and 
Hermes, Arkadian god, unite to bless the Iamidai. So the song 
must praise Hera (v. 88), for Arkadia was the home of her vir- 
ginity, and vindicate Boeotia, home of Herakles (v. 90); must 
remember Syracuse, and wish the victor a happy reception in 
one home as he comes from another home—as he comes from Ar- 
kadia to Syracuse (v. 99). He has two homes in joy—two an- 
chors in storm. God bless this and that (révde Keivoy te KAvTdy 
aicay mapéxou pirgwy, v. 102). Nor is the mention of the two 
anchors idle. May Amphitrite’s lord speed Agesias’s ship, and 
prosper the poet’s song (v. 104). 


This is one of the most magnificent of Pindar’s poems, full of 

color, if not so dazzling as the seventh Olympian. The myth of 
Tamos, the pavris ancestor of a pdytis, is beautifully told. Pro- 
found moral there is none to me discernible. “He that hath 
gods on either side of his ancestry shall have the gods to right 
and left of him for aye,” shows an aristocratic belief in blood 
(ovdé mor éxNelew yevedy, V. 51). 
_ There is such a ganglion of personal and tribal relations in- 
volved in this piece that one is tempted to long historical and 
antiquarian disquisitions; but if we accept Pindar’s statement 
as to the connection between Thebes and Arkadia, nothing more 
is necessary to the enjoyment of the ode. 
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The rhythm is Doric (dactylo-epitrite). 

Of the five triads, the first contains a glorification of the victor, 
who is compared to Amphiaraos, also a prince and a prophet; 
the second takes us to Arkadia, and begins the story of Iamos, 
which is continued in the third and the fourth. The latter half 
of the fourth prepares the return to Syracuse, which forms the 
conclusion of the poem. 


Srp. a.—1. Xpvoéas: “Golden” for “ gilded.”—vmreordcavtes : 
O. 8, 26: tméorace . . . kiova Satpoviav. — Sardpou: “ House,” as 
0. 5,13.— 2. ds bre: Without a verb, as P. 11, 40; N. 9, 16; 
1.5 (6),1. With as dre the verb is in the ind., and not in the 
Homeric subj. (N.8,40); therefore supply mayvupev, if anything. 
The ellipsis was hardly felt.—3. wafopev: On the mood, see O. 2, 
2.—apxopévov 8 epyov, xré.: A favorite quotation in modern as > 
ancient times. The gen. absol., though not “ pawns to get free,” 
is not used with perfect freedom in P. Hence 4. é. is felt to de- 
pend on rpdcarov.—4. ei 8 ety, xré.: The ideal SS Aitonl (0. 1 
108) of a fair dream, too fair to come to pass, and yet it has come 
to pass. et has no subject, no ris, as might be expected. So 
N. 9, 46.—pev ... te: See O.4, 13.—5. epee oe. favTet@ Tapas : 
The dative often varies with the genitive so as to produce a 
chiastic or cross-wise stress, thus emphasizing each element alter- 
nately. Here the stress is on rayuias, while in cuvorxotip ray 
KNeway Supaxoccay it is on Supaxoocay. Comp. Hdt. 7, 5: jv 
 Bépén péev dvewrds, Aapeiov Sé ddeA eqs mais. Cf. Isai. 3, 13: 
éraipa nv TH Bovdopéev@ kal od yun TOU HueTEepon Oeiov. Cf. 
Ar. Ach. 219,220: viv & ésesd1) oreppdy 45 Tovpoy aytikynpioy | 
Kal Trakau@ Kee ei rookéXos Baptverat.—pavteto = payriKo.— 
Taplas — Stouxnrhs (Schol.). The Iamidai had the right of divin- 
ing by fire.—6. ovvoucetyp: Of course only by hereditary right.— 
7, émuxvpoais: Not with ev ipeprais dowdais, but with dpédvev doray. 
Cf. v.74. Citizens are apt to show envy in such circumstances. 
Those who count three columns in the mpdvpov forget Pindar’s 
implicit way. There are four. A.is an Olympian victor, a rauias 
Aids, @ ovvorxtaTnp Of Syracuse, and beloved of his people. The 
outside columns are personal, the inside are hereditar V.—GorT@v : 
Both Stymphalians and Syracusans. 


-Avre a. —8. toro... exav: N. 9,45: torw Aayov.—rediro: 
O. 3, 5.—Bapdviov 358’ éxov: Cf. Aisch. Ag. 907: roy ody wdS° 
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évak, IXiov mopOjtopa. The Greeks drew largely on foot and 
footgear for their imagery, and yet Aristoph. laughs at. xpdvov 
moa (Ran. 100). 6., “blessed of heaven.”—9. Zworparov vids: 
Effective suspense.—da«ivévvor...ap.: On the risk of the chariot- 
race, see So. El. 745 sqq.; also O. 5, 16; P. 5, 49, and Introd. 
to P. 6.—10. wap’ av8paow: “On land.” Hymn. Apoll. 142: 
vnoovs te kat avépas. N. 5,9: Atyway, ray mor evaydpdy Te Kat 
vavotknuray béooayro.—11, et t movably: The position throws 
this clause up in opposition to dkiwduvor. The generic condi- 
tional in P. takes the pres. indic. (rarely pres. subj.) or the aor. 
subj.: édy (jv, et ke) doesnotoccur. For the thought, see O.11 (10), 
4.—12.’Ayyota, tiv 8(€): Cf.0.1,36. riv—col.—érotpos: Cf. P. 6, 
7: éroipos Yuvev Onoavpds.—13. amd yAdooas: He flung it off— 
“roundly,” “ freely.”-—’ASpacros: Leader of the Argive host that 
came to help Polyneikes to his rights, P. 8, 51, and elsewhere.— 
*Audidpnov: Amphiaraos, noblest of the seven against Thebes. 
N. 9, 24: 6 & Audidpn cxylocev Kepavy@ mapBia | Zevs ray Babd- 
otepvov xOdva, kpviev & dw immo. N. 10,8: yaia & ev OnBas 
imédexto Kepavvabeioa Aids Béheow.—14. kata: With guapyev.— 
aidipas tmmovs: White, acc. to Philostr. Image. 1, 27. On the 
gender, sce P. 2, 8. 


Er. a’. —15. €wra... teNeoPevrwv: The MS. redeoGévray is un- 
derstood now as “consumed,” now as “composed” in the sense 
of Lat. compositus. “The corpses of seven pyres,” one pyre for 
each contingent, not for each leader, as Adrastos escaped death, 
Amphiaraos disappeared, Polyneikes was buried by his sister. 
Of the.many conjectures, van Herwerden’s re SaicOévrwy is the 
most convincing. Cf. N.9,25: émra yap daicavro rupal veoyvious 
goras, and Eur. Herakl. 914: mupds Proyi copa Sara Oeis. edeo- 
Oévrwy is one of Bergk’s experiments. Christ’s text has éeracOév- 
tov. The Scholiasts seem to have had before them re AeyOévrav 
(so says Moriz Schmidt also), which they understand now as 
“counted” (karapiOunbevrer), cf. Il. 8, 188: pera rotow ehéxOnv-— 
now as ovdAdrkgcxGévT@y = ovdAreyevrov—Cf, Ar, Lys. 526; Plat. Lege. 
6,784 A. The former is the more likely. Bergk: re vno@évTwr, 

from véa, “pile up.”—Tadaiovidas: Mouth-filling patronymic for 
Tadaidas (Adrastos). Comp. ‘Yzepuovidns for ‘Yrepioy (Od.12,176), 
"lamerovidns for “lameridns (Hesiod, O. et D, 54).— 16. opbadrzdv: O, 
2, 11,17. appdrepov: A clear Homeric reminiscence. Cf. Il. 3,179: 
apdsrepov Bacired’s t dyads kparepds T aixyntns.—18, avdpi kdpou 
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Seordta .. . Xupakooia: The Schol. combines a. 5. and x. 6., and 
this must stand despite the affinity of dvdpi for Seomdra.—19. grdd- 
veixos: Bergk writes @iAdvixos from yin, as he thinks with Cobet, 
N. L. 691, that veikos would require didtoverkyns. The passage is re- 
ferred to by Isokr. 1,31: épurnrixds & Zoer pry Sdoepis Sv pnde Suod- 
pearos pnde mpds mavras diddyvixos (so the Urbinas). — 20. péyav 
dpxov épdocais: P. isa challenging herald. 0.2, 101: aidSdoopa 
evopxtov Adyoy Grabet vd@.—21. pedipSoyyou: So I. 2,7: pedupOdy- 
you Tepyixdpas.—eémutpépovTe = cvpporncovow (Gloss), “ will ap- 
prove,” ‘‘shall not say me nay.” (E. Myers). 


Srp. B’.—22. Sivrig = GAs. A Sicilian-Doric name. Comp. 
Phintias in the story of Damon and Phintias (falsely Pythias). 
-——ahdd: With imper., as O. 1, 17 and often.—{edéov: P. harnesses 
his poetic chariot only on grand occasions. O.9,87; P. 10, 65; 
L. 2,25; 7 (8), 62.— Hy: “Straight.” — o8vos qpidvev: Comp. P. 
2,12: cOévos immeoy.. oO. is not limited by P. to animals, Fr. II. 
1,4: cOéos “Hpaxdéos. Homer has Il. 13, 248: o. Idopuevijos, and 
18, 486: céévos "Qpiwvos. Plato says in sport of Thrasymachos, 
Phaidr. 267 C.: 76 rod Xadkndoviov cbévos.—23. & tTéXos=Hs Td- 
xos.— dopa: P.’s favorite final particle—KedevOm év kalapd: For 
the path of poesy see N. 6,52: mpdcodor, 62: 6d6v duagiroy, I. 2, 88: 
ovde mpocavrns a KéAevbos yiverat, 1.3 (4),19: wupia mavra Kédev- 
dos. kad. “illumined.” — 24. Bdcopev: odppa, as a relative, may 
take the fut. (Il. 16,243; Od. 4,163; 17,6), and P. has P, 11, 9: 
dppa .. . keAadnoere, but the “short” subj. is more likely. See 
O. 1,'7.—25. kat yévos: «., “actually,” “at last,” shows impati- 
ence, like #57.—é§ @ddGv: “ Above (all) others.” e¢& as Il. 18, 
431: éuol ek macéwov Kpovidns Zevs adye eOnkev. adday Dor. 
fem. pl. = Drv (jpidvey). — 26. orepdvovs: The chariot was 
wreathed as well as the victor.—28. mpos Ilurdévav: The nymph 
of the town in Laconia—not the town itself. 


"Ayr. B’.—29. &: The myth is often introduced by a relative 
or equivalent demonstrative, O. 1, 25; 3,13; 8, 31.—piyQecioa: P. 
much prefers the first aor. p. of this verb to the second.—Kpovig : 
See O. 2, 13.—30. Frdmdonov: “ Black-tressed.” So Bergk for 
iomAdkayoy (unmetrical) of the best MSS. Cf. P. 1,1: Fromdokd- 
pov | Moway. Allusion to the "Iapida.— 31. wapQeviav a8iva: 
“Fruit of unwedded love.”—«éAmois: ‘“ With the folds of her 
robe.” References to change of belting, in the circumstances, 
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are common enough in all literature.—32. kuplw év pmvi: The de- 
cisive month.—éproie(a): See O. 2, 23.—éGpouddous: As a. is 
uniformly fem. in Homer, it may be considered fem. here. — 33. 
mopaatvew Sdpev: So P. 3,45: mépe Kevravpm didd€a, and P. 4,115: 
tpahew Xeipovt Sdxkav.—Hidarib8e : This son of Elatos was Aipytos, 
v. 36.—34, Paiodva: In southern Arkadia, on the upper Alpheios. 
—oixeiv: Epexegetic inf. — 35. tm ’Améd\dov: Comp. N. 1, 68: 
Beréov ind puraion, Fr. X. 8,3: ind CevyAas avers, and esp. I. 
7,45: vou kev xadwov of’ jpai mapOevias. 


Er. (’.—86. 008’ €daf(e) .. . eAemrovoa: The aor. ¢Aade would 
more naturally take the aor. part., but the neg. is killed by the 
neg. (ovk éAabev = havepa jy). Cf. Il. 17, 676. «X., “ hiding.”— 
37. d§etq pedéra: As with a bit (dEurép@ xahive, Soph.).—88. tep’: 
Allowed in P. for repi.—39. howicdkpoxov: The passage is charac- 
teristically full of color, @., ‘‘crimson.”—kata@ykapéva: P. gives 
in detail for the daughter what he had only hinted at for the 
mother. — 40. kédmBa: As in Od. 7,20: mapOevixn ecxvia venvide 
Kadri exovon.—Adsxpas td kvavéas: The gen. with the notion of 
overarching. Mommsen reads with A Adypats tm kvavéats. For 
gen., comp. O. 2,91; 18,111. For Adypa, P. 4, 244: Ketro yap dd- 
xva.—kvavéas: The colors are contrasted, dark blue with yellow, 
cold with warm.—41, tixte = réfeoOar uehde. The imperf. of 
this verb is in very common use. Sometimes ‘“ she was (a) moth- 
er” (vy. 85), sometimes ‘“‘she had to bear.”—@edgpova: Fit word for 
a future prophet, ‘“ upon whom was the spirit of God.”—Xpvacoxéd- 
pas: O.7,32. Comp. P. 2,16: ypuycoxatra. — 42. "HdetOurav: Cf. 
N. 7,1: "EXei@via mapedpe Moipay Babvdpovay. O.1, 26, KAobe is 
the mapeSpos of "EXeiOuca.—Moipas: P. speaks of KXo6& kactyvy- 
ras te, 1. 5 (6), 17, and mentions Adyeous at the Adyos of Rhodes 
(O. 7, 64), but nowhere calls ”Arpomos by name. 


Erp. y'.—48. @Bdivos... éparads: An oxymoron, like “sweet sor- 
row.” Comp. N. 1, 86: omddyyvev timo parépos atrixa Oanray 
és atyay mais Ads | ddiva hetyoy Sidip@ ody Kacvyyjt@ pdodey.— 
44, avtixa: Effective position. The favorites of the gods are sped 
in childbirth, — xvifopéva: On the savagery of the primipara, 
see Plat. Tl€aitet. 151 C: px) dypiawe Somep at mpwrordxor rept 
ra madia. Fennell, “though sore distressed.”—45. Aetwe: The 
imperf. denotes reluctance, “had to leave,” “felt that she had 
to leave.” —8vo ... Spdxovres: Two also in Eur. Ion, 23. The ser- 
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pent is notoriously mantic and Apollinic, and occurs everywhere 
in the history of Greek religion. The Spdxoyres are children of 
Gaia. Notice the rarity of dual nouns in P.—y\avkares: P. 
4, 249: yNavkdma rokiAdvrov dpw. The basilisk eye is proverb- 
ial.—46. @péfavro: The affectionate middle, P. 9, 20. 95.—épep- 
get | io: An oxymoron contrast to the natural ids of the dpakovres. 
The honey, which is also mantic, was a miraculous exudation of 
the serpent’s fangs, and so peliooay is =pedtooaig. i is another 
play on *IayiSar.—47. na8dpevor: As if they were human.—48. re- 
tpacocas ... IIvOdvos: So. O. R.468: ad Oeomémera AeAdis mérpa. 
—éhatvev: “ Hasting.”—49. tov... tékov: The opt. for the ind. 
in Homer is virtually confined to the interrogative sentence. 
This Pindaric experiment with the relative is due to the inter- 
rogative character of eipero, and has few parallels in classic 
Greek. So. O. R. 1245: xadet rov Adiov | pynuny madady omeppa- 
tay €xovo vp dv | Odvor pév airs, tiv S€ tikrovoay Aimou. The ex- 
amples mainly in Herodotos.—yeydxew: A Doric perfect, such as 
we find most frequently in the Sicilian dialect. rereAevraxovoas 
occurs in a Delphic inscription (Curtius). 


’Ayt. y.—50. wept Ovardv: As in Od. 1, 66: ds mepi pev voor 
éoti Bporay, wept © ipa Geoiow | abavdroow Coke. Bergk reads 
mépe with most of the codices.—52. pdvve: Specialized in prose. 
Here of prophetic revelations. — 53. edxovro: “ Vowed,” “de- 
clared.”—@ANa... yap: “But (in vain) for.” See O. 1, 55.—54. 
oxoive: So Odysseus, Od. 5, 463: cxolv@ tmexdivOn.—ameparg : 
Bergk writes dreupirm (as Od. 10, 195), “limitless.” ‘The quan- 
tity ame:piire, “ unexplored,” is, to say the least, very problematic 
(ameipnros, Hom.), but dmeiparos might be to meipas as méparos 1s 
to mépas. “ Boundless brake.”—55. tov: The colors assigned to 
the violet here seem to show that the pansy is meant(v2ola tricolor), 
the yellow eye of the violet being too small for the prominence of 
EayOaiot. ‘toy means also “ gillyflower.”—apaopdupois: “‘ Deep 
purple.” —BeBpeypevos : “ Steeped.”—56. 76: “ Therefore.” —o@pe : 
In Homer only of the dead body.—karepapigev: She dedicated 
him to be called. Her calling was a dedication; the nomen was 
an omen, as often. — xpévo ovpravt: “ For all time,” where és 
mdvra xpovov would be coarser, and ey mayti xpdvp would make 
us lose the intent. 


’Em. y'.—57. Todt’ Gvup(a) : Iamos.—xpuvooorepavoro .. .” HBas: 
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So P. 9, 118: xpvoocrepdvov Sé For “HBas | kapréy avOncavr 
drodpéyrat | €Ocdov. A consecrated epithet, Hes. Theog, 17: "HBny 
Te xpvcoorépavoy Kadyy te Aroyny.—d8. “Added péoow: Dat. of 
approach. The god of the sea is also god of the river. Besides, 
Alpheios runs straight to the main. ‘ Mid-Alpheios” (Schol.). 
Others, “into the middle of the Alpheios.”—evpuBiay : P. 2, 12. 
—59. mpéyovov: v. 29.—cKordy: Comp. P. 3, 27: 008 €Aabe oxo- 
méy.—Seodpatas: Here in its full sense. See O. 3, 7.—60. Aaotpd- 
gov tundv: The honor of a roupiyy Aa@v.—éd wear: Cf. O. 7, 67: 
éa kepada... yépas.—61. vuntds tmaifpios: Comp. the scene, O. 
1, 71.—épriemjs: “Clear speaking.” So I. 4 (5), 46. Comp. dpri- 
mous, aptiorowos. Not Ao€ias, the riddlesome, this time.—62. pe- 
TraXNagev: The voice sought him in the dark and (when it found 
him) said. The commentators have made much difficulty about 
the highly poetical expression.—63. mwéyKowov és ydpav: Comp. 
0.3,17: Avds aire: ravddxm dAoe. m.,a prophecy rather than a 
prolepsis in the usual sense of that word.—ddpas dmo%ev: “In 
the track of my voice.” 


Srp. 6'.—64. adiBarov: An Homeric word (7AiBaros) of uncer- 
tain meaning. “Steep” might answer here, “brambly” (Goe- 
bel) would not. evdelehov Kpdyioy (O.1, 111) does not help us. 
—66. tTéxa = rére,—67. Opacupdxavos: Cf. N. 4,62: Opacvpaydvey 
te Nedytwy, Which shows the survival of the etymological mean- 
ing of pnyxavn, “might,” “power.” — 68. @édo0s: So O. 2, 49: 
*Adpacriday Oddos dpwydy Sdpors.— Adxaidav: From ’AXxaios, the 
father of Amphitryon. We are more familiar with the form 
Alcides, ’AXkeidns.—70. ém’ axpotdto Boyd: The altar was built 
of the ashes of the sacrifices, and consisted of two parts; on the 
upper and lesser the thighs of the victims were burned, and the 
divination performed, Paus. 5, 13, 9.—7té7’ at: The contrast to 
réka pév is put characteristically at the end, not at the beginning 
of the dé clause.—kéAevoev: A shift of construction, instead of 
leaving Oé06a in apposition with @ycaupov. 


"Avr. &'.—71. é ob: “Since when,” not a part of the promise. 
Supply éori as usual, “ has been and is.” Some have no stop at 
Tauiday, and make yévos depend on éemero, a rare accusative, on 
the strength of N. 10,37.—72. tipavres: “ Prizing.”—73. és dave- 
pev 686v: Comp. v. 28: kedevOm . . . kadapa, and contrast the 
picture of home-sneaking youths, P. 8,87: kara Aavpas S eyOpay 
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amdopot mraccovti.-—T4. xpip exaetov: Each action is a proc” 
(thereof). So ypaw exaorov, of achievements, 0.9,112. Other 
Action proveth each man.—pépos: Cf. fr. XI. 42: mori pope 
€mawos kipvarat. Blame and praise are inseparable.—eé: Of the 
source.—kpepatat — emixpéwarat (Schol.).—75. wept Sadexarov Spd- 
pov: See O. 3, 83.— 76. wottotdéy ... popddv: Victory transfig- 
ures. So the Schol.: of vxdvres Soxodcow evewdeis evar. No one 
who has seen can forget the light of battle. even on vulgar 
faces, and everybody notices the beauty of homely brides. As 
Iamos is steeped in violet light (v. 55), so Agesias has beauty 
distilled upon him. soriord&, with Bergk for rortorage:. For 
the generic subj. (without dy), see O. 3,13: 6 tux... Bddy.—77. 
tm6 Kvdddvas dpovs: So Christ, after the Schol., for épos. The 
gen. in 0.13, 111: tai @ im Airvas tWidddov KadXimAovrtoe wodtes. 
—pdrpwes GvSpes: The double lineage is insisted on. The ma- 
ternal stock is one of the two anchors, y. 100. 


°Er. &'.—78. e6dpyoav: The aor. act. occurs also Hes. O. et D. 
82.—€eav kdpuxa: Hermes is often Cyllenius. Od. 24,1: ‘Eppas 
de Wuxds KudAAjwos eEexadeiro. — Avtais = Auravevtixais (Schol.). 
“Supplicatory.” Comp. P. 4, 217.—79. ayavas éxer potpdy 7° dé- 
OAov: On evayavios “Eppas see P. 2,10; for déOrov .. . poipa, I. 3 
(4), 10.—80. eidvopa: Applied to the Peloponnesos, O. 1, 24; to 
the Lokrians, 0.10 (11), 109; to Argos, N. 10, 86; to the sturdy 
Acharnians, N. 2, 17.82. 85£av ... mvoaig: One of the harshest 
combinations in P., at least to our feeling, but the tongue is 
freely handled in Greek. It is a bow, I. 4 (5),47: yAéood po 
to&evpar exer. Itisa dart, N.7, 71: dkov@ Sre yadkomdpaoy (comp. 
the use of yAw yi, So. Tr. 681). Being a dart, it can be ham- 
mered, P. 1, 86: yadkeve yAaooay, or sharpened, as here. The 
trainer is a Na€ia dxéva, I. 5 (6), 78, and the poet’s tongue is to be ~ 
edged as the spirit of athletes is edged, O. 10 (11), 22. The word 
Aeyupas is not used in a bad sense; the Greeks liked piercing 
sounds, and kaddipdorot mvoais shows that in this case, at any rate, 
the sound of the whetstone was the voice of the Muses. The 
shrill whetstone that P. feels on his tongue accosts him with 
sweet breathings, and with a welcome message. — yAdooqa: We 
want the dative and accept the hiatus, as O. 3, 30: ’Op@ecia 
éypaev.—83. mpooéprer: So with Mommsen and the best MSS. 
The inferior MSS. have mpocdAkce:, “ draws to,” with ééAovra as an 
oxymoron, “which to harmonious breath constraineth me noth- 
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ing loth” (Myers). We should expect rather some such word 
as mpocetAer (mpocetret), “ forces.” —Kaddtpdoror tvoats: If mpoceh- 
ket ig read, «. 7. is the dat. of approach. — 84. patpoparap épa, 
xré.: Metope, daughter of Ladon, and nymph of a body of water 
near Stymphalos, was the mother of Thebe by Asopos. 


Srp. ¢ —85. whdkvrmov OyBav: Hes. Scut. 24: Bowwrol mAnéur- 
mou.—eructev: See v.41. P. 9,18: dv more. . . Kpetoww’ erixrey.— 
éparewov vowp: Much stress is laid everywhere on the waters of 
Thebes. Comp. P. 9, 94: kaos dynp tis, Os . . . nde Atpkaioy 
vddrov dé pépvarar.— 86. mlopar: A pres. form used everywhere 
as a fut. except here, where Curtius (Gr. Verb. II*. 290) considers 
it to have a pres. force. —88. Aivéa: Aineas was P.’s yopod:da- 
okados, and was to him what Phintis was to Agesias. It is sup- 
posed that Aineas was a Stymphalian relative of Agesias, and a 
local poet—the proper man for the performance of an ode in- 
tended to be sung at Stymphalos. The task “Hpay IapGeviay 
keAadjoa was to be the work of Aineas himself, to be followed 
by P.’s ode, which Aineas was to produce, and to find out by its 
effect whether P. was open to the old sneer against Boeotians. 
Aineas is a man whom he can trust with the execution of a com- 
mission which should silence the cavillers in Stymphalos.— 
“Hpov Tapteviav: A Stymphalian goddess. Hera had three 
temples there, and three names, rats ( mapévos ), reheia, xnpa, 
Paus. 8, 22, 2.—89. &pxatov dverSos ... Botwrlav tv: Comp. fr. IV. 
9: Av ére ovas TO Botwtioy €Ovos everrov. The “Yavres were old in- 
habitants of Boeotia. The moral character of the swine was not 
exactly the same among the Greeks as it is among us and the 
Semites. Comp. Phokyl. 3,5: 9 S€ cvds Brooupis ovr’ ay Kaki 
ovde pey €oOdy. — ahabéow | Adyous = rais aAnOcias: “In very 
truth” (after an honest calculation ).— 90. devyopev = perf. — 
Gyyedos dp0és: Of the words. He is faithful—91. juxdpov oxv- 
Taha Movodv: Of the musical and orchestic part. He is reten- 
tive. — yAuxis kparjp: Shifting of the metaphor. He adds a 
charm of his own. See Introductory Essay, p. xli. 


"Avr. ¢’.—92. eirdv: So the best editors with Ailios Dionysios, 
—Oprvylas: Sacred to Artemis, an Arkadian goddess.—94. owr- 
xémeLav: So called with reference to the color of the ripening grain. 
—95. Adparpa: Hieron was an hereditary priest of Demeter and 
Persephone, who belonged to the Triopian deities, as did Apollo 
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(Hat. 1, 144), and Demeter and Persephone were much worship- 
ped in Arkadia.—Aevetaov: So, especially, when she returns in 
the spring.—96. Znvis Aitvatov: Cf. N.1, 6: Znvds Airvaiov xdpw. 
Aitna was an especial pet of Hicron, who is called Airvaios in the 
title of P. 1, Atrvatos Eévos P. 3, 69.—97. Aipat podtat te: P. com- 
posed in his honor three Pythians, one Olympian, and fragments 
of a, skolion and a hyporchema remain.—ywécxoytt: So O. 7, 88: 
6 €v "Apyet yadkos @yva vw.—pdcoot = rapaooo: So for dpaico:, 
with the Schol., Béckh. The fut. opt. cannot be defended. 
Bergk cites So. O. R. 1274, where owoia® .. . ot yywcotaro are 
in oratio obliqua, and represent fut. ind. We should have to 
read @pavca: with Hermann, or 6pavo. with van Herwerden. 


’Er. &.—99. otkoGey otxad’: With a sweet security of transfer 
(comp. Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand). So also O.7, 3: dapy- 
cetat.. . otkobey oikade, and, for the opposite, see O. 3, 44.—100. pa- 
tép...’Apxadias: Stymphalos. Cf.O.9, 22: Kduray Aokpéy éma- 
eipovtt patép ayhaddevdpor. The metropolis is not necessarily the 
oldest town.—etpydoro: Heyne reads evpddowo. Sce O.1, 12.— 
101. Sv’ dyxvpar: On either side of the prow (Paley). Starboard 
and port, not fore and aft. Proverbial. The two homes, with 
the double line of descent.—102. tévSe: Stymphalians.—xetvev te: 
Syracusans.— 103, Séomrora rovrdépedov: Tkzturn to Poseidon, sug- 
gested by the ship. With sovrdpedov, womp. P. 3, 6.—edOdv 8é: 
On 6é after the voc., see O. 1, 836.—104. 8c: = diSov.—xpvcadaka- 
too: “ Gold-distaff” is a poetic way of sexing the sea (Béckh). 
—105. ’Apdirpitas: Amphitrite has, as her special province, the 
waves (Od. 8, 91) and the great fishes, «7rea, Od. 5, 422,and 12, 
97.—tpvev... dv0os: Cf.0.9,52: dvéea S tyvar | vewtépov. 





ROSE. 
Coin of Rhodes. 
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Dracoras of Rhodes, most famous of Greek boxers, won the 
victory here celebrated Ol. 79, 1 (464 B.c.). 

The poem was composed soon afterwards, as we may gather 
from y.13: otv Ataydpa karéBay, and was sung at Rhodes. 

Diagoras was a Herakleid. In the third generation after Te- 
menos a Doric colony went from Argos to Rhodes by way of 
Epidauros. The leaders were descendants of Tlepolemos, son of 
Herakles, and Pindar makes Tlepolemos himself the founder of 
the colony. The Herakleidai occupied three cities of Rhodes, 
and established a triple kingdom. Those who inhabited Ialysos 
were called Eratidai,and this was the stock of Diagoras, who 
also counted among his ancestors a son-in-law of the famous 
Messenian leader, Aristomenes. The royal power of the Eratidai 
ceased after Ol. 30, and in the time of Pindar prytaneis ruled in- 
stead ; and it is supposed that the father of Diagoras, Damagétos, 
was such a prytanis. Of an illustrious family, Diagoras won for 
himself unparalleled distinction as a boxer. Besides being vic- 
torious at many local games, he was successful at all the national 
games, and so became a zepiodovikns. His sons emulated the 
head of the house. His youngest, Dorieus, had a career only 
less brilliant than that of his father. Damagétos won the pan- 
kration at Olympia, Akusilaos a boxing-match. The two sons 
of his daughters were also victors at Olympia, and one of his 
daughters enjoyed the exceptional privilege of being present at 
the Olympian games. The statue of Diagoras, surrounded by 
his three sons and two grandsons, the work of Kallikles of Me- 
gara, was erected at Olympia; and familiar is the story of the 
Spartan who, when he saw Diagoras borne on the shoulders of 
his two laurelled sons, exclaimed, “‘ Die, Diagoras, for thou canst 
not mount to heaven” (Cic. Tusce. 1,46,111). It is not known 
whether Diagoras followed the advice or lived to see the down- 
fall of his family. Rhodes belonged to the Delian league. Two 
years before the victory here celebrated the battles of Eurymedon 
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were fought (466), and Athens was at the height of her power. 
Enemies of aristocratic government, the Athenians favored the 
commons as against the Doric aristocracy of Rhodes. Diagoras’s 
son, Dorieus, fled to Thurioi, but returned and fought against the 
Athenians in his own ships, was captured, but liberated. Again 
exiled, he went to the Peloponnesos, where he was arrested by 
the Spartans and executed. But these events befell many years 
after the date of the victory celebrated in this ode. 


The good fortune of Diagoras was proverbial. The Morere, 
Diagora of Cicero's version of his story, cited above, is in the 
school-books. But if we had no evidence outside of this ode, 
we should know by Pindar’s recital that his career was brilliant, 
as his home was brilliant—Rhodes, child of Aphrodite, bride of 
the sun (v. 14). No wonder that the golden beaker and the 
foaming wine are used to symbolize the song in honor of such a 
victor and such a home (v. 1, foll.). But there must be shade as 
well as light. Nemesis does not allow too much happiness, and 
in the history of the line of Diagoras, Pindar finds enough trouble 
for contrast, each trouble ending in higher joy. So, should the 
happiness of Diagoras ever be interrupted, there is good hope 
of more than recompense. Tlepolemos, founder of the house, 
slew the brother of Alkmena—passion had overmastered him 
(v. 27)— but Apollo sent him to Rhodes, where he received 
‘““sweet ransom for grievous disaster” (v.77). The sons of He- 
lios, lord of Rhodes, were bidden to raise an altar to Athena and 
sacrifice to the Great Sire and the Warrior-maid. Wise as they 
were, they forgot fire, and offered flameless sacrifices. Yet the 
gods forgave; Zeus sent them gold, Athena cunning craft (vv. 39- 
53). Helios himself, pure god, was absent at the partition of the 
earth; yet he received a boon that he himself preferred to all 
besides (vy. 54~76). In each of these three cases we have a good 
beginning followed by misfortune, and yet a good ending crowns 
all, Diagoras was fortunate. Both dperd and xydppara were his 
(cf. v. 44), but he might one day forget; he trod a noble path, 
UBp.os éxOpay dddv (v. 90), but passion might overtake him; he was 
a prince among men as Helios was a prince among gods, but he 
might, in his absence, be forgotten; but should Nemesis have 
aught against Diagoras, he may yet hope to find, like Tlepole- 
mos, like the sons of Helios, like Helios himself, Adrpov cvppopas 
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oixrpas yAvuko (v. 77). The winds shift (v. 95), but the divine 
helmsman steers the ship to its haven. 

A remarkable feature of the myth is the reversal of the usual 
chronological order. We begin with Tlepolemos and end with 
the emergence of Rhodes. The climax is in the rank of those 
who have sinned, who have forgotten, who have been absent. 
Note that the fault is less the higher we mount. No wonder 
that an explanation has been sought of the triple shadow that 
falls across the poem. The Scholiast on v. 94 assumes that Di- 
agoras had got into discredit by killing one of his opponents. 
But this must have been in some previous contest, for in such an 
event there would have been no victory, as is shown by the case 
of Kleomedes (Paus. 6, 9,6). The shadow may come from the 
future, as has been assumed above, but there is danger of being 
a IIpounbeds pera ta mpdypara, and to Diagoras the words rovro 
& dpdyavoy ctpeiv, | 6 te vdv €v Kal rehevta hépraroy avdpt rvxeiv (Vv. 
25) need not have been ominous. The changing breezes of the 
close may bring good as well as evil. 

The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. 

Of the five triads, the first is occupied with the introduction; 
the second, third, and fourth unfold the fortunes of the house— 
Tlepolemos, the Heliadai, Helios himself. The last triad turns 
to Diagoras. The divisions are all clear-cut, the triads do not 
overlap—a rare thing in Pindar. 


On the statement that this ode was preserved in the temple 
of Athena at Lindos in letters of gold, see Ch. Graux, Rev. de 
Phil. V. 117, who thinks that the offering was “a little roll (@- 
BXloy, volwmen) of parchment or fine leather, bearing on its inner 
surface the ode written in gold ink.” 


Srp. a’.—1. Srddov: The father of the bride pledged the bride- 
groom in a beaker of wine and then presented him with the 
beaker, evidently a formula of espousal. See Athen. 18, 85, p. 
575 D. The diddy was not a drinking-vessel in Homeric times, 
—Aadveras amd yerpds: Combined with dSwpyoerat. dad has the 
connotation of “freely.” Comp. dd yAoooas, O. 6, 18. — éddv: 
For “pleonastic” (Dissen) read “ plastic.” — 2. KaxAdfouray : 
“Bubbling,” “foaming.”—8. 8wpycetar: P. has os ef only here, 
és dre once with the ind. (N. 8,40). Homer has os ef with subj. 
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once (Il. 9, 481), with ind. once (Il. 13, 492). Swpyocera is the 
generic subj., and the shift from subj. to indic., 6jxe, may be com- 
pared to the shift with ds & ére in Homer (e. g., Il. 11, 414), in 
which “the most important point of the comparison is usually 
expressed by the subjunctive, while details and subordinate in- 
cidents are given in the ind.” (Monro after Delbriick ). Still 
Onxe produces the effect of an apodosis (comp. N. 7, 11: ef d¢ 
TUxN Tis épday, peAippoy’ airiay poaio. Mouoay éevéBadre). It is not 
a mere picturesque addition, but forms an organic part of the 
comparison. However, as this use of dé is not absolutely certain 
in P., in spite of viv dé (O. 3, 48), it may be well not to urge it 
here. The effect can be got at all the same. P. is nothing, if 
not implicit—4. wpowtvev: mporivew éotl Kupias Td dua TO Kpa- 
pratt TO ayyetov yapi¢erOar (Schol.).—otkolev otkade: From home 
to home and so binding home to home. See O. 6, 99.—kopudav: 
O. 1, 13. — 5. cupmociov te yap: dyti Tov Toy ev TA TUpTOTio 
(Schol.). ‘For the sake of them that sat at drink with him.” 
oO. = ot ovpmivoytes, aS Oéatpov =oi Oedpevor. Others, “to grace 
the banquet.”—tipdoats: Coincident with depycera as an aorist 
subj. Comp. P. 4, 189.—év dé: “Therein” = “thereby.” — 6. 
@Axe: So often in P., as O. 8,18: Oynxev ’OAvpmiovixay, 13, 98: 
Onow havép abpda, P. 9, 58: &Oa viv dpxérorw Onoes.—larordv 
Gpddpovos evvas: The present is a prelude and a pledge of an 
harmonious wedlock—a great boon now as then. éiyvas, so- 
called gen. of the source of emotion. 


’Ayt. a .—7. Kal é€yo = ovr kal eyo. Comp. 0.10 (11), 94: dre 

. kai.—vextap yutév: Persius, Prol. 14, Pegasetwm nectar. x., 
acc. to the Schol., denotes 76 atrépuaroy kal axparoy, “ liquid.”— 
Mo.sav 8éow: The Muses have given it dpveids dmd yeupds. But 
the figure is not carried out, though it might have been. The 
gudda would have represented the maestro di cappella. Comp. 
O. 6, 91, where Aineas is called yAukvs kparnp adyapbéykray aowar. 
—8. avdpdow ...vixdvreoow: Class for individual. Diagoras had - 
been successful at both places.—yAv«tv kaprév dpevds: Follows 
as an after-thought, like mdyypucov Kopypay kredvav above. — 9. 
idoxopar = ihapovs mor (Schol.), “I cheer them,” but the equi- 
poise of the passage demands a graver sense, such as riya, cor- 
responding to rizdoas (v. 5), “pay homage.” If itapods mod is 
not for iddovs ({Aews) srovd, the Scholiast manufactured the sense 
“cheer” on account of the superhuman sphere of AdcKopar.— 
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10. karéxovr(t): See P. 1,96: eyOpa Barapw Karéyer ravra paris | 
ovdé viv poppeyyes tr@podia Kowaviay | parOakdy maidey dapo.ot 
déxovrat. Song is the earnest of abiding good report, as the cup 
is the pledge of harmonious wedlock; but Charis, the goddess 
of the epinikion, casts her eyes now on one and now on another. 
—11. éworrever : “ Looks” (with favor). P. 8, 85: Nayéray yap ro 
tupavvoy dSépxerar.—twbddpios: “ That giveth life its bloom” (more 
fully expressed, O. 1,30: d&mep dmavra revyeu Ta peidtya Oyarois). 
A similar formation is Biodd\pos, Hymn. in Ven. 190.—12. @dpa 
= dua, Whereas Oaya is Oapdxis, “often” (Bergk). The assump- 
tion of this @a4ua has been vigorously opposed by J. K. Ingram in 
Hermathena, No. 3, 217-227.— pév... te: O. 4, 18.— ddppryye: 
The regimen is suspended until év comes in with &reow. (But 
see note, O. 9,94). So the first negative of two or more may be 
omitted, P. 6, 48.— wappdvoror: See P. 12, 19: adddy mdpdovoy 
péros, and 21: oly &reot. For év of instruments, see O. 5, 19; 
N. 11,17; I. 4, 27. 


*Er. a'.—13, tm apdotépwov: 0.4, 2: bd rorxrdopdpyryyos doudas. 
katéBav: Figuratively.. So O. 9,89; N.10,43. For the verb, see 
P. 3, 78, which there also is used absolutely.—rav wovtiav: De- 
pends on tpvéov. tay rovriay is usu. combined with ‘Pddoy. As 
to the distance, see O.12,5. Still it is better to take the words 
as they come—the daughter of the sea (ray movriav = ray mévrov) 
—child of Aphrodite—bride of the sun. With ray rovtiay maid? 

Adpodiras, comp. & Kpdvte mai “Péas (O. 2, 18).—15. wap’ "Added: 
So below mapa KaoraXia. In prose this would be felt as per- 
sonal, ‘in Alpheios’s demesne,” “in Kastalia’s home ;” here not 
so much. See O.1, 20.—16. wvypas daowa: The full acc. force 
is felt in drowa, which has to be revived for ydpu, dikny. The 
aivos is the drowa, as the tpvos is the drowa, I. 3 (4), 7: edkréoy 
& epyov admowa xpr pev bpvijoa rov eoddv.—t7. wapa Kaoradia: 
So N.11, 24.—Aapaynrov: A prytanis, as Béckh infers from what 
follows.—é8dvra: See 0. 3,1. P.’s Wiwous of this word is neg- 
lected in some editions and lexicons. With the phrase comp. I. 
3 (4), 833: yakkéom 7 "Aper Fddov.—18. tpiwodw: So Il. 2, 655: of 
‘Pddov aupevéwovto dud tpixa KoopnOévtes | Aivdov, Indvody Te Kab 
dpywéoevta Kdwetpoy.—vaoov: With an easy transition from the 
nymph to the island.—19. épBédo: The “ship’s beak” headland - 
is Kuvds ojya in Karia.—Apyeta: Rhodes was colonized from 
Argos.—aixpd=aiyparais. 
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Srp. B'.—20. Mehijow .. . Siop\Gcar—Mray Stopbdco. P. uses 
the more prosaic BovAopar only once.—roiow é& apxas: Explained 
by awd TAarodguov, and magnified by ‘Hpakdéos edpuabevet yévva. 
-— 21, guvév: “ That touches the common stock.” Comp. P. 9,101: 
76 y ev Evv@ memovapeévoy, 1.1, 46: Evydv dp§aca xKakdy, 5 (6), 69: 
Evviy dorer kdcpov € mpordyav.—ayyédov : Of public announce- 
ments. So P.9,2: €ddw. . Pdyyé\Aov . . . yeyoveiv.droplacar 
= OueAOeiy dpOds.— 23. ee Aréds: The line is: 


*Eextpvov 
| 


| 
Ackvpyios =” AAkuyn-+-Zevs 
| 
“Hpakdjjs ’Aptytwp 
| 
TAnrodrepos+’ Aoruddpera 


ex is omitted with the nearer in the line, ’Aorvdapeias. Acc. to 
Il. 2, 658, the mother was ’Aorudxera, but in these far-away mat- 
ters we must be satisfied with any feminine ending. Comp. I¢:- 
yévera and “Idudvacca, Mepoepdvera and Meprépacca.— Apvropi- 
Sa.: Amyntor, king of Armenion in Magnesia, overcome by He- 
rakles. — 24. Gpgi... «pépavrar: Cf. I. 2,43: pOovepai Ovaray 
dpévas audixpépavrat FeArides. There seems to be an allusion to 
lures or nets. 


’Avr. B’.—26. viv év kal teXevtg: For the trajection of kai, which 
gives especial emphasis to the second member, comp. O. 2, 31; P. 
10,58; N. 7, 31.—rvxetv: Epexegetic infinitive—28. Av«dipviov... 
Misdas: L. was the son of Elektryon and his concubine Midea, 
and as Elektryon was the father of Alkmene, Tlepolemos killed 
his father’s uncle. See table, and cf. Il. 2, 662: atrixa marpds €oto 
piroy pytpea karékra | {Sn ynpdoKovta Ackipvioy dfov “Apnos.—81. 
és Oedv: es of motion to a person is rare in Pindar, O. 2, 88 and 
54. The person is the place. a 


’Er. B’.— 32. Kpvoowdyas: O. 6, 41.-—edddeos: Sweet odors rose 
every now and then from the opening covered by the tripod. 
—ahéov: Involves mAciy. eime mooy = exéAevoe mreiv. Cf. P.4, 
6: xpyoev Barroy oikiotnpa = x. B. oikioa.— 33, andilddaccov 
vozdv: Oracles delight in circumlocution for the saving of their 
credit. So P. 9,59: dyOov es dudimedov.—Aepvaias: Dwelling- 
place of the hydra, forty stades from Argos, Strabo, 8, p. 368 and 
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371.—85. avy’: Comp. P. 4, 48.—réxvarow : For the pl. comp. 0. 9, 
56; P. 8,11; 4,249; 8, 60.—36. kar’ axpav: We should expect e€, 
but Athena makes her sire’s head the stage of her first appearance. 
So N. 10, 17: ‘Hpakdéos 06 kar’ ”Odvpmrov Goxos “HBa . . . ore. 


Srp. y'.—39. davoipBpotos: Od. 10, 191: "Hédios haeoipBporos. 
—Yrepiovidas: An overdone patronymic, like Tadaiovidas, O. 6, 
15.—40. xpéos: “ Duty.” The service was the worship of Athena 
with burnt-offerings.—42. és tv=éras dy, due to duddgéacbat, 
which involves the “how” of an action. So even in prose. Cf. 
Dem. 6, 3 (with waperxevdc Oa), to say nothing of Xen., who has 
it often with émipedrcioda (e. g. Cyr. 1, 2,5). In Homer with a 
verb of will, Od. 17, 862: dérpuv @s dy mipva kara pynotnpas ayel- 
po..—43. éyxetBpdpo: Formed like eyyexépavyos, P. 4, 194.—44. 
éBakev: Gnomic.— Aidds: As a personification. Reverence is 
the daughter of Wisdom. If knowledge were wisdom, it would 
not be necessary to say “‘ Let knowledge grow from more to more 
| Yet more of reverence in us dwell.” The reverence here is the 
respect to the ypéos. For the personification see P. 5, 27: rav 
*"Emabéos .. . oivdov Ovyarépa Ipdpacw. 


’Avt. y'.—45. éwi pov Batver tu: Surprise is shown by tmesis and 
pay, mystery by 7, which goes with védos. 7m: “A strange.”— 
aréxpapta: “ Bafflingly”” (Myers).—46. wapéAxer: The cloud of 
forgetfulness “ sails over and makes nothing ” of the right road, 
effaces it and so “trails it out of the mental vision.” The 
changes proposed ruin the highly poetical passage.—mpaypatev 
.-- 686v: So P. 8, 103: ddabeias 6d6v.—48. omépp(a)... ddoyds: 
Od. 5,490: omépna mrupds.—avéBav: To the acropolis of Lindos, 
where Athena was worshipped dmvpous tepots.—ov: The effect of 
the position is almost as if there were an interrogation point 
after pdoyds, and o¥ were the answer. On the position of the 
negative in P., see O. 4, 17.—49. dheos = répevos. O. 3,17; 10 
(11), 49.—6 pév = Zevs.—favOav: The cloud takes its color from 
the gold that it contains.—50. xpvodv: The poem is full of gold, 
vv. 4, 82, 34, 50, 64. toe: A metaphor turned into a myth. 
Comp. Il. 2,670: kai ow (sc. ‘Podiows) Oermécioy mAoVTOV KaTéyevE 
Kpoviev, and Chaucer’s “It snewed in his hous of mete and 
drynke.”—réxyvav: Depends on émace, and is felt over again with 
Kparety. “Every art to excel” (therein). Rhodes was a centix 
of art from the earliest times. 
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*Er. y'.—51. xpareiv: Depends on &mrace. kpareiy usu. absolute 
in P.: with the acc. “o’ermaster,” “surpass,” P. 4, 245; N. 5, 
45; 10, 25: with the gen. only here. — 52. {wotcw épwdvrerot 0 
opota: “That looked as if they lived and moved.” The Greeks, 
like the Japanese, were fond of exaggeration about art and 
artists. So the Rhodians were fabled to have tied the feet of 
their statues to keep them from running away. Michael Angelo’s 
“Cammina” is a stock story.—¢épov: The statues were set up in 
the streets. There is no reference to moving along the roads, 
as Dissen thinks.—53. fv 8é KAdos Bald: It was to this fame that 
Rhodes owed her prosperity. Pindar skilfully suppresses the 
loss incurred by the neglect of the Heliadai. Athena transferred 
her presence to Athens, but did not leave the Rhodians comfort- 
less.—8aevrt .. . reheer: “To the wise man (to him that knows), 
e’en surpassing art is no magic trick.” The mythical artisans 
of Rhodes, the Telchines, who came up out of the water with the 
island, were supposed to be wizards. All folk -lore is full of 
magicians of this kind, and the devil figures largely as a crafts- 
man in mediaeval legends. All these miracles of art, says P., were 
wrought by dpioromdvor yeipes, and there is no trick in any of 
them. The refutation of this charge naturally brings up the 
story of the birth of Rhodes. There are other renderings. “The 
subtlety that is without deceit is the greater altogether,” that 
is, the Heliadai, who received their knowledge from Athena, were 
greater artists than the Telchines, who were magicians. Yet 
others refer Saéy7u to the artisan and not to the judge. Bergk 
transl. in prudente homine etiam maior sapientia fraudis est ea- 
pers.b4. gavtl .. . pyoves: mpd Tlwddpou dé rovro odx tatdpyro 
(Schol.).—56. wehdyer... wovtiw: mdyros is practically the deep 
sea: even according to Curtius’s etymology deep water is the 
only true dros or “path” for the mariner. édayos, whatever 
its etymology, has often the effect of “expanse.” “In the wide 
sea,” “in the open main.” 


Srp. &.— 58. &Beakev: eydexvivas is the practical Seuvdvar, 
“then and there.” —60. Gyvdév Sedv: Notice the after- thought 
position, which has the effect of a protest against the ill-treat- 
ment of Helios.—61. pvacévri: Sc. AcAio.—Gprahov—=dydmadov. 
“A now cast.”—péAdev: As a verb of purpose, péAAw may take 
the aor. inf. as well as the present, which is far more common. 
As a verb of thinking it has the future inf, which is the 
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norm, though P. does not use it. See O. 8, 32.—62. elwe... 
opav: Instead of the usual finite construction. Cf. O. 1, 75.— 
aigopévav-medd0ev: Allusion to the name ‘Pddos, the Island of the 
Rose. Hence also BAdore (v. 69).—638. mwodvBookoy, kré.: Clara 
Khodos was famous for grain, and pasture also. 


"Avr. &'.— 64. xpvodprvna: “ With golden frontlet.” Comp. P. 
3,89; I. 2,1: ypvcayrixov Moody. Sena: Cf. v.58. A. only 
here.,, See 0. 1, 26.—65. Sedv 8pxov péyav: Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 400. 
The formula is given I]. 15, 836; Od. 5, 184; as in Apoll. 83: 
iota viv 738 yata Kal Odpavds eupus Sncpbley | kat 76 KaresBdopevov 
Sruyds Vdap date péyiotos | dpkos Sewdrards Te mwéAet pakdpecot 
Geoior.—b66. ph wapddpev: “Not to utter falsely,” “to take in 
vain.” So P.9,47: mappdwev rodrov Adyov.—67. wephletoay — 
Grav mreupOn. —€G kepatgG: Comp. O. 6, 60.—68. TededTabev: So 
for tehevtacay, Bergk. —Adyev. kopydat: Comp. P. 8, 80. The 
chief points of the compact were fulfilled, came true.—69. év 
araleiq retotoar: Coincident action with reAedrabey, a more vivid 
expression for dhadeis yevopeva. Comp. O. 12,10: mapa yropav 
erecey (‘fell out”). 


"Er. 5'.—70. dferav . . . dxtivav: O. 8, 24: edokev yupves aire 
kamros o€elais Umakovéuey avyais dedlov.—72. copotata: Mommsen 
transposes thus: &6a coparara pixels | rékey émra “Pdde | ore 
vonpar, With an unfortunate juxtaposition of copérara and ju- 
xOGcis.—énta....ratdas: Favorite position.—mapadefapevovs: From 
sire to son.—73. é@v eis: Kerkaphos. — Kdyipov: Schneidewin, 
with inscriptions, for Kdwepov.—74. “Idédvoov: F (Fiad.) is sus- 
pected, but not proved.—75. 84... 3accdpevor: Tmesis.—76. obw: 
“Tn their honor,” “ by their names.” 


Srp. ¢.—77. Mitpov = Town, drowa, “ requital.” So I. 7 (8), 1 
AUrpov .. . Kaydrov.—ovppopas : Euphemism for the affair of v. 29. 
—78. totarat: Not historical present. The offering is still kept 
up ( domep deg )- ie =yiverar (Schol.), reAcirar. — 80. pAAov TE 
kvicdeooa Topmrd: It is forced to make p. depend on kwodeooa, 
as Mezger does, nor is it necessary to the sense. Comp. Bod» 
Savdas ode P. 4, 149.—xpiois dud’ dé6dous: N. 10, 28: aéOrov 
kpiow. For audi thus used, see O. 9, 97.—avGeor: The wreath | 
was white poplar acc. to the Schol.—81. kAew@: “Iouds is fem., 
O. 8, 49, and elsewhere. — 82. Gddav éw dAAq: The ellipsis of 
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vixay is not violent. “One upon another,” in immediate succes- 
sion.—kpavaats év “Advais: So O. 13, 38; N.8, 11. 


*Ayt. €.—83. xadkds: The prize was a shield, for the fabrica- 
tion of which arm the Argives were famous.—éyvo: O. 6, 89.— 
7a. 7 év Apxadia | épya: The prizes in Arkadia were bronze tri- 
pods and vessels, gpya being “ works of art.”—84. OyBais: The 
prize of the Herakleia or Iolaia was a bronze tripod.—éwopou: 
“Wonted.”—86. TeANava: In Achaia, The prize was a mantle, 
O.9, 104; N. 10,44: é« dé TeAAdvas émeoodpuevor vOtov padakaict 
Kpdxats.—Aityiva: There is no warrant for the form Aiyiva, yet 
Aiyiva would be unbearably harsh, as we should have to supply 
a verb of showing out of ody erepoy exer Adyov.—odx Etepov ... 
éxev Adyov: “Has no other tale to tell,” the “tale” being the 
“count,” “ shows the same number.”—Avbiva | pados: “The reck- 
oning on stone,” of the or7An on which the victories were re- 
corded.—87. Zed wérep: Zeus is more conspicuous here than is 
usual even in an Olympian ode. See v. 23.—AraBuptov: Ataby- 
ron, or Atabyris, a mountain in Rhodes, with a temple of Zeus. 
Strabo, 10,454; 14, 655.—88. tive pév: Followed by dido Te. See 
O. 4, 13. — tpvov teSpdv: Cf. O. 13, 29. —’Odvpmrovicav: Extension 
of the freedom involved in duvos OAvpmovixas, for which see O. 
3, 3. 


°Er. «'.—89. d&petév—dperas kdéos. O.8,6.— etpdvta: Where 
one might expect cipdpevoy (P. 2, 64).—mot’ =rpds.—91. twarépwv 
SpOat dpeves ef ayafav: This is poetry for “hereditary good 
sense.” Comp. v. 72: émra copwrara vonpat emt mpotépav av- 
Spév mapadeEapévous | raidas. The dpOat ppéves are matporapda- 
Soro. “Diagoras is dyads e& dyaav. See P. 8, 45.—92. éxpeov = 
mapnvouv, vréOevro (Schol.). The oracle of Diagoras is the wis- 
dom of his ancestors, which is personated in him.—py xpvqte: 
Let it ever shine—«owédy: A common glory.—93. KadAtdvaxros : 
Kallianax was a conspicuous ancestor of Diagoras.—Epartidav : 
D. belonged to the Eratidai. °E. depends on yapirecow. Each 
joy of the Eratidai is a festivity to the city.—94. mq: “One and 
the same.” —95. Stavbiccorcw atpar: P. 3,104: adore & adXoia 
moat | tyureray dvépov, I. 3 (4), 23: adore 8 aAXoios odpos. See 
the Introduction to the ode. 
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TuE victory celebrated in this ode was gained Ol. 80 (460 B.c.) 
by Alkimedon of Aigina. We know nothing about the victor 
except what Pindar tells us. He was a Blepsiad (v.75) of the 
stock of Aiakos, son of Zeus. There had been much sickness in 
the family (v.85). He had lost his father, Iphion (v. 81); his 
uncle, Kallimachos (v. 82). His grandfather was still living 
(v.70). His brother, Timosthenes, had won a Nemean victory 
(v. 15). His teacher was the famous trainer Melesias, who is 
mentioned N. 4,93 and 6,74. There is much dispute whether 
Alkimedon was an éfedpos or not. See v. 68. 

The song seems to have been sung immediately after the vic- 
tory during the procession to the altar of Zeus in the Altis. 

Pindar knew Aigina well, and the universal of the Aiginetan 
odes is often so pegged in the knotty entrails of the particular 
that it is hard to set it free. The victory is the victory of a 
boy, and the ddeimrys, who is entitled to a fair share of the praise 
in all the boy-odes, seems to have a disproportionate space al- 
lotted to him. As an Athenian, Melesias had a certain amount 
of odium to encounter, and P. found it necessary to vindicate 
him by recounting the successes of Melesias as well as the suc- 
cesses of those whom he had trained. Mezger sees in the ode a 
jubilee-tribute to Melesias for the thirtieth victory of his pupils 
(v. 66)—a notion more German than Greek. 

After an invocation of Olympia as the mistress of truth, by 
reason of the happy issue of the oracle delivered by the diviners 
at the great altar of Zeus (vv. 1-10), the poet says: There are 
other blessings, but Olympia’s prize is the chief. There are oth- 
er gods, but Zeus is the patron of the Blepsiadai, head of their 
race (v.16). Themis, the glory of Aigina, sits by the side of 
Zeus (v. 22). Apollo, son of Zeus, Poseidon, brother of Zeus, take 
Zeus’s son Aiakos to Troy (v.31). Then the poet tells the story 
of Aiakos to show what honor Zeus puts on his son. Aiakos is 
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ouvepyos to the gods (v. 82), and Zyvi yeveOXio (v.16) is echoed in 
Zevs yéver (v.83). So far the poem runs smoothly enough, and if 
the poet had returned to the victor after despatching Aiakos to 
Aigina, the ode would be less difficult; but the introduction of 
the trainer jars us, and, in fact, Pindar himself apologizes for it 
(v.56). Timosthenes, who ordered the ode—Alkimedon is no- _ 
where addressed, and his youth is emphasized—required this 
mention of Melesias, who must have been his trainer too; and 
so Pindar dwells on the importance of having an old athlete as 
a trainer both for man (v.63) and boy, both for Timosthenes and 
for Alkimedon. This brings Alkimedon forward again, but he 
is soon lost again in the mention of his race—in the mention of 
the dead sire, who hears in the other world the glory that has 
come to the house. 

The prose line of thought would be: The blessing of Zeus on 
Aiakos was on children’s children; and so the brothers, Timos- 
thenes, trained by Melesias, and now Alkimedon, have gained 
the prize, at Nemea one, at Olympia the other, both in games of 
Zeus, and even in the lower world the gracious boon is not un- 
known. 

The poem is full of prayers, but Aigina was near the point 
when she would be past praying for. 


The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. According to Béckh the 
mood is a mixture of Dorian and Lydian, in which we should 
have the blending of sadness with manly joy. 

Of the four triads, the first is introductory; the second con- 
tains the brief myth; the last two are divided between Timos- 
thenes, Melesias’s patron, who ordered the ode, and Alkimedon, 
who won the victory. 


Sro. a’.—1. Marep: P. makes free use of family figures. So 
O. 7, 70: 6 yevéOdXvos dkrivey marnp, P. 4,176: doway marip ’Op- 
evs, O.13, 10: "YBpiw Képou parépa OpacipvOov, N. 5,6: répewav 
parép oivayOas émapay, N. 9, 52: Buaray dyrédov maida, P. 5, 
28: "Empabéos Ovyarépa Ipépacw. These are not to be effaced, 
as Dissen would have it.—xpvcooteddvav = caddictepavay. So 
O. 11 (10), 18: ypucéas éAaias, and P. 10, 40.—2. tv(a): Always 
“where” in P.—3. éumtpous texpatpdpevor: Pyromancy, divina- 
tion by means of altar flames, was practised by the Iamidai (see 


I 
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O. 6).—tapareipGvrar: mapa here produces the effect of reverent 
shyness. EOP viKepenvovE The thunderbolt is figured on coins of 
Elis. — 4. e% tw’ exer Adyov: “If (whether) he hath any utter- 
ance to make,” “any decision to give.” ei interrog. also in P. 4, 
164,—5. patopévov ... Gund: “Eagerly seeking.”—6. ieenty == 
dperas khéos, a8 O. 7, 89—7. &pmvody: Well chosen for a wrestler. 

Ayr. a’.—8. d&verar: Impersonal. “ Accomplishment is accord- 
ed.” The pass. impersonal is not over-common in Greek.—pés 
xdpw evoeBeias: “In requital of their piety.”—9. adX(é): Invoca- 
tion renewed with fervor. “Nay.” Comp. O. 4, 6.— etSevdpov 
+ «+ G@daos: See O. 3, 23.—10. orehavadopiav: Of the winner.— 
11. odv yépas: Such an honor as thine—the wreath of victory.— 
éomnt(ar): The generic relative may omit d in P. This is, in 
fact, the original form. So 0. 3,11; 6, 75.al. In eomnra, € rep- 
resents the reduplication (for ceor.), and is not dropped. See 
Od. 12, 849.—12. Gada .. . GyalSv: In prose dda adyadd. This 
reflection is intended to console Timosthenes. The neut. pl. 
with verb pl. is especially appropriate here, as the notion is dis- 
tributive. 


Er. a.-—15. Tipdobeves: A brother of Alkimedon. On 6é after 
voc. see O. 1, 36.—métpos: Here=Motpa.—16. Zvi yeveddio. 
Every man has his daiuov yevéPdros. (O. 18,105). He who has 
Zeds yevéOuos has the highest. Comp. P. 4, 167: épxos dup pdp- 
tus éora Zevs 6 yevéOX Los auhorépors.—tpdharov = rpdpavroy, 
“illustrious.” —19. py: Parallel with écopay, as if the dat. force 
of the inf. were felt (der). The re complements: appearance 
and reality are exhaustive. — Kata Feidos éXéyxov: card with é 

 Tyrtai. 10,9: aioytver re yévos, kata S dyhady cidos ehéyxet.—20. 
efévere: Causative, as O. 5, 8: exdpvfe. Comp. P.1, 82: kapv&- 
dvéeuré viy.—Boduxnhpetpov: Od. 8,191: Bainkes Sodtynperpor.—2l1. 
Xoreipa .. . Opis: O.9,16: SaHrecpa. . . Etvopia, 0.12, 2: Soretpa 
Tvxa.—Atds geviov: Owing to the active commerce ‘of Aigina, 
many suits were brought. by strangers before the courts, hence 
the special propriety of €eviov. The probity of the Aiginetans 
was conspicuous. So just below, mavrodamoiow .. . E€vots | Kiova 
Satpoviay.— 22. Tapedpos: So. O. OC. 1384: Znvds Aikn mapedpos dp- 
xalos vopors.—aoxetrar: “Ts honored,” “receiveth homage.” N. 
11, 8: kali Eeviov Ads doxeirar és. The personification is kept 
up. P. 3,108: rdv dudémovr’ aiet dpaclv | Saipov’ doxnoe. 
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Srp. B’.— 23. oy’ avOparav: Comp. O. 1, 2.— s.... perry: I 
read 66: with the Schol., sémy with Bergk. ‘“ Where there is 
heavy weighing in many ways.” ‘“ Where there is much in the 
balance and the balance sways much.” Aigina was a great 
commercial centre; Aiginetan standards were known all over 
Greece, and Aiakos, the son of Aigina, was a famous judge. 
Comp. P. 8, 98: Atywa, pita parep, AevOépm ordre | wéAW Tdvd€ 
Kopite At kai Kpéovte oly Alak@. This makes the porn significa- 
tion of pémn the more probable. We have to do with the scales 
of justice and the Aiginetan talent. Schol.: drav yap ro év T@ 
(uy@ ehahpoy 7, edxepes Thy iodrynra yvdvar: edy Sé Bapv, Sucxepées. 
—25. 8vomahés: More or less pointed allusion to the wavy of the 
victor.—a@duepxéa: See P. 1,18; I. 1, 9.—27. xtova: O. 6, 2,—Bar- 
poviav: O. 6, 8.—28. éwavréMNwv: Coming time is a rising sun. 
Neither time nor sun grows weary. But three or four years 
afterwards (456 B.c.) the island was taken by the Athenians. 
See Thuk. 1, 108. 


*Avt. B’.—30, Awpret Aa@ taprevopévav: For the dat. see O. 12,3: 
Tw... kuBepyayvrat Goal | vaes. The island obeys the rule of the 
Doric folk, as the ships obey the helm of Tyché.—é§ Aiaxod: 
“From the time of Aiakos.” Aiakos was an Achaian, but the 
Dorians appropriated the mythic heroes of the tribes they suc- 
ceeded, especially as the chiefs were often not Dorian. Note _ 
that we have to do with oracle and prophecy from the begin- 
ning of the ode.— 81. mais 6 Aarots: The partnership is well 
known. I. 7,452 (Poseidon speaks): rod & [sc. relyeos] émAn- 
goyTal, TO ey kal BoiBos *ArddXoyv | po Aaopédovte twodiccapev 
GO\noavte.—evpvpedav: Poseidon is also edpuBias (O. 6, 58) and 
etpvoberns (O. 13, 80), and Etpimvaos is his son (P. 4, 33).—82. 
peANovtes el... TeVEaL (= emuredEar): The aor. after péAdo, as O. 
7,61; P.9,57. The pres., O. 8,64. P.does not use the normal 
future. — orépavoy: “ Battlement.” Comp. P. 2, 58: etorepdvar 
dyviay.— 33. Av br: Not a harsh hyperbaton. — vw = orédavor. 
If a mortal had not joined in the work, the city could never 
have been taken (Schol.).—36, AéBpov... xanvdv: Cf. P. 3, 40: 
cédas AdBpov ‘Adaiorov. AdBpos in Homer is used of wind and 
wave, river and rain; in P. the sphere is different. — 


"Er. B’.—87. Spdxovtes ... ot Svo pév... els 8(€): Distributive 
apposition, much more vivid than the genitive use. yAaveoi is 
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glossed by poBepspOadrpor. For the basilisk glare, see P. 4, 249: 
yAavkora .. . dpw, O. 6,45: yAavkdmes Spdxoyres.—veov = yewori. 
—88. éoadddpevor: The conative present is translated by the 
Schol. BovAdpevor cioeAOciv.— karetov = karémecoy. We should 
have expected xdmmerov. The two who fell were Achilles and 
Aias; the one who entered was Neoptolemos, son of Achilles 
(Schol.).—39. ad: “On the spot.”—arvfopévw: Hardly seems 
applicable to the representatives of Achilles and Aias. The 
Scholiast feels this, for we find in the paraphrase ey dry éyévovto- 
dréOavoy yap.—39. yrxas Badov: Contrast the choked serpents 
of N. 1,46: ayxopévors dé xpdvos | Wuxas drérvevoev pehéay abdrar. 
—A40, Bodcais: “ With a cry” (of victory). Mythical serpents 
may make mythical outcry. The aor. part. is not prior to the 
leading verb. Cf. O. 9, 15.—41. avriov: “ Adverse,” with répas 
(Schol.}. — éppatvev = diadoyr(dpevos, Stavootpevos (Schol.). Not 
satisfactory. The Scholia give also épév, Oearduevos pointing to 
a corruption in épyaivey. A possible translation is “ Apollo 
straight came rushing on and openly (dyrioy) declared the prod- 
igy.” Comp. Od. 17,529: epyeo, Sedpo Kddeoooy, i” aytiov airs 
éviomn.—42. audi Teais ... épyaoias: “ About (and by reason of) 
the works of thy hands.” ‘ Where thou hast wrought.” The 
weak point is indicated Il. 6,483: map epwedv, &vOa pddiora | 
GpBaros éort modus Kal éridpopoy emAero reixos.-—-GAtoKetar: Prae- 
sens propheticum. — 44. weppév... Ards: The construction is 
lightened by dopa Kpovida, K. being the subjective genitive. 


Srp. y'.—-45. apgerar: Acc. to the Schol. d.=dpynv AnWerat. 
“The capture will begin with the first generation and (end) 
with the fourth.” Better dpéerar, “will be swayed.” So Hat. 3, 
83, apxOjcopa, like so many -67coua futures, being late. Bergk 
conjectures pygerar. pagera, though lacking early proof, has a 
vigorous ring.—46. terpdrous: These numbers have given trouble, 
so that it has been proposed to read with Ahrens and Bergk 
reprarots (Aeol.) = rpirdrovs (Meister, Gr. Dial. 1,43). The gene. 
alogy is this: 


Aiaxés 
sem 
TeAapov IInnevs @Okos 
Alas "Ayirdevs Ilavorreds 


| 
NeomroAepo3 -Excids 
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The Schol. remarks that Aiakos is excluded in mpdrois and in- 
cluded in rerpdrous. Epeios was the builder of the famous 
wooden horse. Telamon aided Herakles and Iolaos in the first 
capture of Troy. N. 8, 36: Aaopédovra & edpvaberis | Tehapav 
*IdAa mapactaras eov emepoev.—caga: Apollo is usu. Aogias. Cf. 
note on O. 6, 61.—47. Eiévov: The prepos. is often suspended in 
P. See 0. 9,94; P. 1,14; P. 4,180, and elsewhere. fadvéos, the 
divine name of the Sxduavdpos. Il. 20,74: dv ZavOov xadéovor 
Oeoi, dvSpes Sé Skdpavdpov.—rery’ 4: The codices have #revye or 
Hrevyev.— Apafdvas: The friends of Artemis, who lived on the. 
Thermodon. Apollo goes from river to river. Of. O. 6, 58: AA- 
he@ xaraBas exdreaoe . . . toSopdpov Addov Geodpudras oKkordy.— 
“Iotpov: O. 3, 14.—48. ’Opaotpiawa: So also P. 2,12; N. 4, 86. 
— én "Io0po... tdavuev: Cf. O. 2,99: emi rou Axpayayte tavicas. 
For the gender, O. 7, 81.—50. amronéprov: “ Bringing home.”— 
51. Sedp(o): To Greece from Troy and so to Aigina.—év’ tamois 
xpveéats: so 0. 1,41: ypvoéaow av’ imrois. 


’Ayt. y’.—52. Sepd8(a): The Isthmus or “neck” of land (Schol.). 
—BdaitixAvtdv: “Feast-famed.” So Bergk for datra kdurav, formed 
like Oewumdéxrois, N. 9, 52.—53. teprvov.... od8év: The contrast is 
between the life of the gods and the life of men. Apollo is happy 
in three places, Poseidon in two. But human beings are not 
equally happy everywhere. Timosthenes was victorious at Ne- 
mea, Alkimedon at Olympia. An Athenian would not be at 
home in Aigina, nor an Aiginetan at Athens. This common- 
place prepares, after a fashion, the way for the inevitable mention 
of Melesias.— 54. Mednoia: An Attic trainer. See N. 4 and 6, 
end. No favorite in Aigina, as we may gather from P.’s cau- 
tious tone.—é— dyevelwv «id0s: See note on O. 1, 2: vuxri wip. 
“ Glory from training beardless youths.”—davéSpapov tpvw: A bold 
equivalent of avipynca. Comp. the use of dveEcévar, dieEedOciv, 
and Simon. Amorg.10: ri radra paxpév oid Aoyov avédpapov; 
“Tf I have traversed in song to its full height the glory of Mele- 
sias.” This is the objection of the cavillers, dramatically put in 
the aor., and not in the fut. P. uses the fut. only once certainly 
(fr. VII. 4, 15) in the protasis of a conditional sentence, and «2 with 
aor. subj.is generic. See O.6,11.—55. ph Badérw: The 8 p. aor, 
imper. with uy is much more common than it is sometimes repre- 
sented to be.—56. kal... xdpw: The whole passage is much dis- 
puted. The sense seems to be: Do not envy the glory of Mele. 
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sias gained from his teaching art; he hath practised what he 
taught. If he taught boys to win, he himself won as a boy a 
wrestling-match; nay, won afterwards, as a man, the pankra- 
tion. To train is easier for him that knows himself what strug- 
gle means. Foolish it is not to learn in advance, for giddier are 
those that have not tried. So he, as teacher and as athlete, could 
better tell what the prizers should do. By emphasizing Melesias’ 
own achievements, P. justifies Alkimedon in employing him, and 
tries to salve the wounded feelings of the Aiginetans.—Nepéq... 
xapw: Comp. v. 88: kédcpov Odvymia.—57. épéo: The old modal 
use of the future = ¢yo cimeiy.—tavrav = rovavray, the same kind 
of honor that Alkimedon gained—a victory in wrestling.— 
avdpav pdxav: Leop. Schmidt calls this a metaphor, as p. cannot 
be used literally ofa game. Still ed@vydyay (O. 7, 15) is used of 
a boxer. 


’Er. y'.—59. 75 SBdEaoGar: Only a more intense diddEar, “To get 
one’s men into training.” The two articular infinitives are note- 
worthy, as the construction is somewhat rare in P. The demon- 
strative sense is still perceptible. ‘This thing of teaching.”— 
62. Kelva.... pya: The addy, the mayxpariov.—ketvos: Melesias. 
63. tpémos: “ Training.”—65. "Adkupédov .. . €dodv: In prose usu. 
To Adkysedovra édeiv. See P. 2,23.—66. vixav tpraxoordv: Mez- 
ger thinks that the apparently disproportionate space allotted to 
Melesias is to be accounted for partly by this round number. It 
was a professional jubilee for the old ddeiarns. See Introd. 


Srp. 5.—67. Tiya... Salpovos: So P. 8,53: riya Gedy, N. 4,7: 
ovv Xapitoy rixa, N. 6,27: civ deod dé riya.— od« Gprdaxdy: Nec. 
expression of rvyay. dd. often in tragic poets = duaprdv. — 68. 
rérpaciv: The most simple way of fulfilling the conditions is to 
suppose sixteen contestants, eight pairs, four bouts, the victors 
in each bout wrestling off the ties. Alkimedon, as the final 
victor, would then have thrown his four boys. Ifan eedpos, or 
“odd man,” is assumed at any point in the match, the calcula- 
tion is more complicated, and the number may be as low as nine. 
With nine contestants (four pairs and an é@edpos), the fourth 
bout would have been wrestled by the victor and the épedpos of 
the third. In this way Alkimedon might haye thrown four boys, 
provided he was not himself an ¢@edpos, which is an unnecessary 
inference drawn by some commentators from v. 67: riya peév Sai- 
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povos. The ehedpos was considered lucky because he came with 
fresh strength to contend with a wearied victor, but if Alkime- 
don was to be an é@edpos at all and defeat four boys personally 
and not by proxy, there must have been at least five bouts. In 
any case, the épedpos seems to have drawn lots with the others at 
the end of each bout, so that the same person was not necessarily 
epedpos throughout. The “reasonable plans” vary according to 
the editors. See P. 8, 81.—ame@yjxaro: “ Put off from himself” as 
something hateful. Comp. O.10 (11), 43: vetkos d€ xpecodveay | 
atro8éo@ a&ropoy.—yviors: Emphasis on the important element, 
as In érha kal Aavaas . . . déuas (Soph.); cOévos nusdvev (O. 6, 22), 
yvia being the main thing in wrestling. So N. 7,73: ai@om mpiv 
ddig yuiov eumeceiy (of a pentathlete saved from wrestling). 
Comp. IL. 23, 726: Ko dmdev kadnra tuxav, brédAvoe O€ yvia— 
69. véorov, xré.: v. is the return to the town, driporépay yAéocav 
refers to the jibes and jeers of enemies in the gate, éixpudov 
ojzov to the slinking to the mother’s house by the back way. 
Comp. the parallel passage, P. 8, 81: rérpaou & eumeres iwobev 
| copdrecot kaka dpovéwy | Tois ovte vdoros duas | emadmvos ev 
TIvdcade Kpidn | ovd€ podsytay map parép’ audi yéAws yAvkis | 
apoev xdpw* kara Navpas & exOpav amdopor | rroccortt, cuppopa 
dedaypévor. There isa savagely boyish note of exultation in both 
passages. — 71. dvriwadov: “That wrestles with.” — 73. dppeva 
mpodtats — ed mpdéas, as P. 8,52: dytia mpdger = kakds mpaget. . 


Avr. 5.—74. GAN ené: The dreiarns teaches, the poet sings, 
the victor, being a boy, gets only a boy’s share.—75. xeupav awrov 
..-émivixov: “The victorious prime of their hands,” “the fruit 
of their victorious hands,” kapméy dv ai xeipes adtay AveyKav. 
Comp. P. 10, 23: xepoiv ) modév dpera Kparnoas. Melesias is 
praised, N. 9, end: SeAgivi kev | rdxos Ov Gdpas eixaCous MeAnoiay 
| xetpav te Kal lryvos dvioxov.—Brerddars: The dative empha- 
sizes the gain.—76. dvddoddpov: Cf. P. 9,183: moda peév keivor 
| Sicov PUAN em kal orepdvovs.—78. Kav = xard.—épdopévov: The 
MSS. have épddpevov, which is harsh. The expression xara vopov 
épdew is sacrificial. So Hes. Theog. 416: kai yap viv dre mov tus 
émyOoviav avOparoy | €pdeav iepa kata kara vdpoyv iddoyrat 
ra vouipa, iusta, often of funeral rites.—79, od kévig: On the free 
position of the neg., see O. 1, 81.—80. ovyydvev kedvav xdpiw: The 
dust does not hide (from the dead) the noble grace of (their liy- 
ing) kinsmen. As the dead are not insensible of rites paid in 
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- their honor, so they are not blind to the glory gained by their 
kindred. 


Er. &'.—81. ‘Eppa: Hermes is Wuxoropumds, and has a right to 
an extemporized daughter ’AyyeAia, who plays the same part as 
the well-established "Hy does, O. 14, 21.—Idtov ... Kaddipa- 
x@: Iphion is supposed to be the father, and Kallimachos the 
uncle, of Alkimedon.—83. xéopov ’OAvpria: Cf. v. 56.—ode..- 
yéver: yéver is not epexegesis to ogi. odx depends on the com- 
bination yéver dracey, “made a family gift to them.” See O. 2, 
16.—84. éoda 8 én’ éodois: emi is = “heaped on.” See O. 2, 12; 
11 (10), 13.—86. etxopar: Asyndeton, as often in prayers. Zeus 
is invoked. Of. O. 1, 115.— Gpdl caddy poipa: The dat. of the 
thing at stake, as mepi with dat.—8ixéBovdov: “Of divided 
mind.” Zeus is not to make (Oéuev) Nemesis double-minded. 
She is not to waver; she is to be a steady friend. P. 10, 20: pi 
POovepais ex Oc&v | perarporias emuipoatey, N. 10, 89: 0d yrdpa 
Oumdéay Oéro [Zeds] BovdAnv. It must be remembered that matters 
were emi Evpod dkuns in Aigina, Others, ‘Of different mind,” 
“hostile.” d.x. véueow 6., “to rouse factious discontent” is too 
colorless.—87. dyov = émdyov. Comp. O. 2, 41: orm . . . Moip(a) 
-+. emi ti Kal mp dyet.—B88. abtovc = rods Breyiddas. 
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THE date of this ode is uncertain, and the Scholiasts are at 
variance. According to Béckh the victory was won Ol: 81 (456 
B.C.), Shortly after a Pythian victory, Ol. 80, 3 (458 B.c.), which is 
celebrated in this ode together with the Olympian one (v. 13). 
Leopold Schmidt finds that Béckh’s computation agrees with 
his theory of P.’s poetical decline. Fennell puts the date Pyth. 
30 (468 B.c.), acc. to one Scholiast, on the ground that at the 
later date (456) the Lokrian oligarchy was threatened, if not 
overthrown, by the Athenians. Cf. Thuk. 1,108. Besides his 
many local successes, Epharmostos had been victorious in all 
the great national games, and was, consequently, a mepiodovixns. 
Pindar tells us all we know of him—his noble personal appear- 
ance (v. 119), his ancient stock (v. 58), his intimacy with Lam- 
promachos, also a friend of Pindar’s (vy. 90). 

The song was sung in Opus at a festival of Aias Oiliades. 
The assumption of a banquet gives more point to v.52. The 
Lokrians are better known to us through the Epizephyrian rep- 
resentatives of the stock than by the members of the family that 
remained in Central Greece, and for us Opuntian Lokris is more 
lighted up by this ode of Pindar’s (vy. 24) than by the rude in- 
scriptions, which doubtless give a false impression of the people 
(Hicks, Hist. Inscr. No. 63). Writing may be rude, and song, 
for which the Lokrians were famous, refined. The position of 
woman among the Lokrians seems to have been exceptionally 
influential, and even one who knew nothing of Lokris and the 
Lokrians could hardly fail to be struck by the predominance of 
woman in this ode. Pindar is a manner of “ Frauenlob,” at any 
rate, but here “das Ewig-Weibliche” is paramount. Archilo- 
chos does not suffice; we must have the Muses (v.5). Lydian 
Pelops is mentioned for the sake of the dowry of his bride, 
Hippodameia (v.10). Themis and Eunomia (v. 15) are the pa- 
tronesses of the renowned city, mother of the Lokrians (v. 22). 


12 
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The city is the city of Protogeneia (v.44). Opus, son of Zeus 
and an Epeian heroine (v. 62), bore the name of his mother’s 
father (v. 67). When Menoitios is mentioned, his mother is not 
forgotten (v. 75); Achilles is only Thetis’s son (v. 82). 


The fundamental thought is 7d S¢ ua kpdrioroy day (v. 107). 
It matters not that in the previous song P. had sung: dyvapor de 
To pt) mpouabey (O. 8, 60). Here no Melesias is to be praised. 
The dua comes from God; hence P. sings, dvev dé Geo cearyape- 
voy ov okaisrepoy xpnye éxacrov (v.111). The poem is full of the 
strange dealings, the wonderful workings of the deities, of the Su- 
preme, culminating in the story of Protogeneia and her son. The 
fortune of Lydian Pelops (v. 10) reminds us of Poseidon. The 
dowry of Hippodameia was a gift of God, as Pindar’s garden of 
song was allotted him by Fate (v. 28), The Charites are the be- 
stowers of all that is pleasant. Men are good and wise according 
to the will of Heaven (v.30). If Herakles withstood the gods 
themselves (vy. 32), it is clear that there was a greater god within 
him. ‘That god was Zeus, and P., after deprecating impiety tow- 
ard the gods, tells of the marvels Zeus hath wrought. Behold 
the miracle of the stones raised up as seed to Deukalion and 
Pyrrha. That is the decree of Zeus, aiodoBpovta Atos atog (v.45). 
Behold the deluge abated. That is the device of Zeus, Zyvos 
réxvais (v.56). Protogeneia is caught up (v.62). Zeus interferes 
again to give life to the dying house (v. 64). 

Epharmostos has been singularly favored by nature and fort- 
une. Nature and fortune mean God, and the narrative of his 
successes closes the poem with a recognition of the divine decree 
that made him quick of hand, ready of limb, and valorous of eye. 

The Lokrian or Aiolian (logaoedic) rhythms are light and fes- 
tive. They whirr like arrows (vy. 12), they flame (v. 24), they 

“speed faster than mettlesome horse or winged ship (v. 25). 

The first triad contains the introduction. The myth, the story 
of the heroine who made Opus what it was, is announced in the ~ 
first epode, the theme of which is continued in the second triad. 
After unfolding his moral (dyaol d€ kai codol Kara Saipov dvdpes 
eyévoyto), P. resumes the myth, v. 44, tells of Deukalion and Pyr- 
rha and the stone-folk, and the union of Zeus and the ancestress 
of Opus and the Opuntian nobles. About the city thus founded 
gathered nobles of different Grecian lands, chief of them Menoi- 
tios, father of Patroklos. From this story, which shows what 
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God can do, P. passes, at the close of the third triad, to the 
achievements of the descendants of this favored stock, and, in 
the last triad, recounts the exploits of Epharmostos. 


Srp. a’.—1. ’“Apxwddxou pedos: The Schol. has preserved two 
lines of this famous hymn to Herakles: 6 caddie xaip’ dvak 
“Hpakdees | atros te kal “Iddaos, aixyynra dv0o. The hymn was 
called simply cadAivixos, the burden being cadXivtxe, and in the 
absence of music tyveAXa, an imitative word, represented the 
lyre. Comp. Ar. Ach. 1227. It was the “See the conquering 
hero comes” of the Greek, and was sung-in honor of the Olym- 
pian victors at the evening procession, unless a special poem was 
ordered.—2. dwvaev: Has the effect of a participle, O. 2, 98.—6 
tpitddos: The burden was repeated three times.—KexAaSes: One 
of the onomatopoetic perfects which denote intense, not com- 
pleted, action. ‘“ With its full ringing burden,” “with its note 
thrice swelling.”—3. &yepovetoar: Acc. to the Schol., one of the 
companions of the victor struck up in the absence of a musician. 
In Ar. 1. c. Dikaiopolis himself chants the cadAdvixos without re- 
serve.—5. éxataBddov: P. keeps up this figure unusually long, as 
it is especially familiar. See O.1,112; 13,98; P.1, 12, and else- 
where.—6. howwtxootepdrav: The words swell with the theme. 
‘We, too, speak of the “red levin,” Hor. rubente | deatera sacras 
iaculatus arces. —7. émiveywor: Only here in P. It has an artil- 
lery sound, “sweep,” “rake” (comp. émpdAéyor, v. 24), and is 
used chiefly of destructive agency. So of fire, Hdt. 5,101; Pol. 
14, 5,7; Diod. Sic. 14, 51; of plague, Thuk. 2,54; Diod. Sic. 12, 
12; of foes; Plut. Caes.19; Pomp, 25. P. delights in the oxy- 
moron. Comp. O. 6, 46: duende id, and yAvedy ductor, Vv. 12. 
é., then, is not “aim at,” but “send arrow after arrow at,” “sweep 
with hurtling flight.” — 8. a&kpwrjpiov: Kronion. — 11. ‘Immoda- 
petas: Recalls O. 1,70. The Schol. notes that €vov is not used 
in the regular Homeric sense, as P. 3, 94, but as @epyn, “ dowry.” 


Ayr. a’.—12. yAvkiv... duordv: Homer’s mixpds diords, II. 28, 
867, or “biting arrow,” was to P. as to us a “bitter arrow.” 
Hence the antithesis yAvkiv.—13. [v0évd8(e): Epharmostos had 
won a victory at Pytho also, Pyth. 33 = Ol. 80, 3 (458 B.c.), acc. 
“to one Schol. One arrow for Pytho, a shower of bolts for Olym- 
pia.—xaparreréov: Here with reference to arrows that fall to the 
ground without reaching their mark. — 14. dp¢l wadatopacw : 
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See P. 2, 62.—dppuyy edeAilov: The ddppryé takes the place of 
the Bids. eAeAifov is properly used of the ddpmyé, P. 1, 4—15. 
Kdewas ef "Ordevtos: On the gender, comp. O. 8, 2: KAeway “Akpa- 
yayvra. Pindar shows a special interest in the Lokrians (vy. 28), 
and this has given rise to many historical fancies on the part of 
scholars.—aivyoas: Aor., the result, as eAeAiCay, pres., is the pro- 
cess. Dissen puts a full stop after Omdevros, and makes aiyyjoats 
an opt. unnecessarily.—16. @€ps: The family-tree of such ab- 
stractions often gets its branches twisted, but P. consistently 
makes Evvouia daughter to Oéguis, O, 138, 8—Ovydrnp ... ot: “She 
that is daughter to her”—not “her daughter.” N.'7, 22 is not 
a parallel (Erdmann).—)édoyxev: The sing., v. 89.—21. orepavev 
Gwtou: Cf. 0. 5,1: orepavay dwtoy yhuxiv. The distributive plural 
- is genuinely Greek. Comp.I.3 (4), 48: trav dreipdrav yap adyve- 
tot orwmait. Yet dwror occurs only here and N. 8, 9: jpdov 
dorou.—kdutav: “To renown” (predicative). 


°Er. a’.— 28. dtdav wéduv: Comp. v. 89.—24. padepats éripdéyov 
Godais: padepds is painfully dazzling. So. O. R. 190: "Aped re 
Tov padepov, ds viv préyet pe. p. ad. is almost an oxymoron. P. 5, 
Ad: ce... préyovte Xdpires, N. 10,2: préyerar © aperais pupiats, 
1.6 (7), 23: préyerar § iomdsxoror Moioas, P. 11, 45: rev edpooiva 
te kal O6€ émipdéyer. See note on vy. 7.—26. twomrépov: Is the 
ship a winged thing (a bird) or a finny thing (a fish)? Od. 11, 
125: epetud, rd Te mrepa vnvot médovra. ind proves nothing in 
favor of oars, because trédmrepos is alatus quocumque modo et qua- 
cumque corporis parte (Tafel). Transl. “ Winged.”—28. et ovv 
Tw popidiy maddua: The condition is merely formal. This is 
the key-note of Pindar’s poetic claims. Here he is tilling the 
garden of the Charites. The flaming darts of song are changed 
into flowers (dOea turer, v. 52), with which the keeper of the 
garden of the Charites pelts his favorites (P. 9, 183: moda pev 
keivot Oikov PUAN Em kal orepdvovs) as he showered arrows before. 
Comp. P. 6,2: dpovpay Xapiroy, N. 10, 26: Kai "IcOyot Kal Nepéa 
orépavov Moicaow eax’ dpdoa. For the shift comp. N. 6, 31: dd 
té€ov icis, V. 87: TepiSwv dpdrais.—80. ayabot ... kal woot: The 
brave and the wise, the hero (Herakles) and the poet (Pindar). 
Comp. P. 1,42: kai codol kai yepot Brarai.—Kard Saipov(a) = kar’ 
a.oay. 3 


Zrp. B'.—81. éyévovr(o): Empiric aorist.—émel: “Since” (were 
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this not so), “ whereas,” “ else.” —32. oxvtadkov = pdmadov. Post- 
Homeric. Peisandros of Rhodes first endowed Herakles with 
the Oriental and solar club.—xepotv: See P. 3, 57.—38. avik(a): 
“What time.” P.1,48. P. rolls three several fights into one— 
the fight of Herakles with Poseidon in Messenian Pylos, because 
the sea-god’s son, Neleus, would not purge him of the bloodguil- 
tiness of the murder of Iphitos; the fight with Hades in Eleian 
Pylos, because he had carried off Kerberos; the fight with Apol- 
lo, because he had stolen a tripod to avenge the refusal of an 
oracle. So the Scholiast.—épqi II.: O.1, 17.—7pede: “ Pressed.” 
—d4. wodepilov: medeuiCoy (Thiersch and Bergk) is specious, but 
we should expect rofov. Homer does not use rrodepifew of single 
combat, but that is not conclusive.—385. paBdev: Hades’ wand is 
akin to the caduceus of Hermes, with its well-known miraculous 
power. Herakles could meet not only two, but three—could 
match his oxvradoy against Poseidon’s jagged trident, Apollo’s 
clangent bow, and Hades’ magic wand, because he was supported 
by his sire. Genius is a match for the divine, is divine. Hera- 
kles is a xara daipor avnp, as P.is a Kara Saipoy’ dowdds. Comp. 
v. 28. Observe that P. only carries out the thesis dya6ol xara 
Saipov’ éyévovro with Herakles as proof. The codoi he leaves 
untouched, as savoring of presumption.—88. aaé ... pipov: P. 
is overcome by his own audacity. A little more and he had 
matched himself against all the gods and goddesses of song. 
Comp. the sudden start of 0. 1,52: addiorapar.—40. 7d ye Aordo- 
pfjcat... 7d kavyao0ar: Both objectionable; a very common use 
of the articular infinitive. See O. 2,107. Acidopyaa: involves 
taking sides. In tense, AowWopyoac matches piyor. Kkavyaobar 
and Aaddyee go together. od Sei AowWopjoa .. prov. Set a7 
kavxaoOat .*. 47 Naddyes. So P. leaves the divine warriors facing 
each other, and holds his peace about his own powers. 


Ayr. B’.—42. paviarow tmoxpéxer: “ Keeps in unison with the 
discordant notes of madness.” —43. wédepov paxav te: The com- 
bination of two substantives with re is common enough in this 
poem, so vv. 16, 43, 46,75, 89. It is very rare in model prose, and 
hence it may be noted as a curiosity that it is exceptionally com- 
mon in Plato’s Timaios—Timaios being an Epizephyrian Lokri- 
an.—44. xopis a0avdrev: y., ‘apart from,” “ aside from.”—dépots : 
Imper. opt. ‘Lend.”—Lporoyeveias: P. seems to have been very 
familiar with local myths of the Lokrians. The story as told by 
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Mezger, after Béckh and Bossler, is as follows: Deukalion and 
Pyrrha, grandchildren of Iapetos (comp. Hor. Lapeti genus) 
escape the deluge by taking refuge on Parnasos, When the 
waters subsided, by the devices of Zeus (v. 56), they descended 
from the mountain (v. 46) to Opus, where, in consequence of an 
oracle of Zeus, they founded the first town (vy. 47), and made the 
Stone people. 'To these belonged ‘‘the hundred mothers” from 
whom the Lokrian nobles were descended, as, indeed, the promi- 
nence of women among the Lokrians generally is a significant 
fact. The royal race to which Epharmostos is supposed to have 
belonged traced their descent from Deukalion and Pyrrha down 
to Lokros in the male line, and from his adopted son Opus in 
the female. Lokros was the last of his house, and the race was 
about to die out with him, but Zeus carried off Protogeneia, 
daughter of Opus of Elis, and granddaughter of Protogeneia, 
daughter of Deukalion and Pyrrha; was united to her in the 
Mainalian mountains, and brought her to the childless Lokros, 
her cousin, as his wife. Lokros called the offspring of the 
younger Protogeneia after her father Opus, and gave him the 
throne. The fame of Opus spread, and many settlers came to 
him, none dearer than Menoitios.—45. atohoBpdévra Auds: A thun- 
derbolt was the token on the coins of the Lokrians. ’Omods is 
supposed to be connected with the “eye of God,” lightning.— 
48. 6pdd8apov: They are of the same commonwealth, not of the 
same blood. Comp. the Herakleidai and the Dorians.—51. odw: 
Refers to Aaoi, “in their honor.”—otpov Avyiv: otuos is more fre- 
quently a figurative path. So Engl. “way” yields more and 
more to “road.” Comp. O. 1,110: 680s Adyev, and Hymn. in 
Merc. 451: dyads otuos dowdys (Hom. otyn).—52. atver:.. vewrd- 
pev: This is said by the Scbol. to be an allusion to a sentence 
of Simonides, who, in blaming P.’s new version of a myth, said, 
fr. 75 (Bergk): e&edéyyeu 6 véos oivos ovr (od 76, Schneidew.) wé- 
pot Sapov aprédov~ 6 dé piOos dde Kevedppov. P. retorts by in- 
sisting on the difference between wine and song. Men want old 
wine and new song, the former a universal, the latter an Homeric 
sentiment, Od. 1, 352: ri yap dowry paddov emikrelova’ dvOparrot, 
|} tus akovdvrecot vewrdrn auduréAnra. The story has so little 
warrant that it ought not to weigh, as it does with some, in BS 
ing the date of the ode. Simonides died 456 B.c. 


"Er. B’.—53. A€yovrt pav: wdy with a note of defiance. Of. P. 
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3, 88: A€yovrar pay, and especially P. 1, 63. The challenge does 
not refer to the old tale of the deluge, but to the new version of 
the line of Opus. I renounce the examination of the spider-web 
speculations that have been spun about the relations of Elis and 
Opus.—57. aytdov: “The flood,” which rises as the water that 
rises in the hold of a ship, the regular meaning of dyrdos. Cf. P. 
8,12. The earth appears as a leaky vessel.—édetv: ‘ Drained.”— 
ketvev: The reference is much disputed. «.—=Aaéy (Dissen); «.= 
AevxaXiovos Tvppas te (BOckh), which is the more likely by reason 
of the emphasis on “Iarertiovidos hithas.—58. wierepor mpdyovor: 
Refers to Epharmostos and his family.—59. “Iameruovidos: See O. 
8, 14.—60. Kotpot kopav: Stress is laid again on the distaff side, 
and it is hard to resist the inference that the novelty of P.’s story 
consists in dissociating Protogeneia from the Aaoi, the child of 
Deukalion and Pyrrha from their stone offspring; hence apxagev. 
—60. xopav ... Kpovidav: Used by poetic extension for Protoge- 
neia the younger and Zeus, the pl. for the sing., as in fr. IV. 8, 
11: yovov trarayv pev matépav peAreueyv yuvatk@y Te Kadperay 
éuodoy (of Dionysos). Bornemann’s képas ... peprdrov is a purely 
arbitrary simplification.—éyx@pior Baoidfjes: eyxHpior is used in 
opposition to éraxroi. ‘A purely native line of kings until...” 


Srp. y'.-— G61. mplvy "Odvpmos .. . éverxev: The Schol. makes a 
full stop at aiei, and considers mpiv an adverb, with ydp omitted 
=rpérepov ydp. But mpiv requires a standard of reference and 
aiet forces a close combination. piv with the ind. always means 
“until,” which here marks the introduction of new blood.—62. 
éxados: Acc. to Schol.=AdOpa. Comp. Il. 8,512: py pay dorrovdi 
ye vey emiBaiev €xndor, with reference to an escape under cover 
of the night (Oca vi«ra).—63. ptxOy: Cf. O. 6, 29.—Mawaniarow 
év Sepais: In Arkadia,— 64. Aoxp@: Not merely mpds Aoxpov. 
Cf. O. 1,46.—aidv: “Time.” —éddrpars: As a weight of sorrow.— 
65. xev—gépev. Comp. P. 8,15: hépovea oméppa Oeot kabapsv. 
—68. éxddeoo'd viv... eupev: With the same fulness as O. 6, 56: 
carepdpiéev Kareioba.—71. wédkw Gracev: Acc. to another tradi- 
tion (Eustath. on Il. 2, 531), Lokros had been forced to yield to 
Opus. 


Ayr. y/.—72. adixovro 8 For: For the dat. see P. 4, 124, where 
there is a gathering of heroes, as also N.8, 9.—73. “Apyeos: Then 
at the head of Greece.—@nBav: Pindar’s home. Notice the re 
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..+ te here, the S¢... d¢ further on; significant change from 
parallelism to contrast.—Apkddes: On account of the joyance 
Mawariacw ev Setpais.—Ileara.: By reason of the Olympian 
games.—74. vidv 8 “Axropos: Il. 11,785: Mevoirtos, "Axropos vids. 
_ 75. Mevoiriov: Patroklos is tenderly treated in the Iliad, and 
often called by his patronymic. So Mevouriddys, Il. 1, 307; 9, 211; 
11, 608; 16,420; 17, 270; 18,98; Mevouriov vids, Il. 11, 605; 16, 
278. 307. 827; 18, 12.—76. TevOpavros mediov: Comp. I. 7 (8), 49: 
8 [sc. "AxudrAeds] Kal Mdovoy apmeddev | aiwa&e Tnrépov pédave pai- 
voy pdve mediov. Teuthras was adoptive father of Telephos 
and king of Mysia.—podsv: Rarely, as here, with a simple ace. 
(N. 10, 36).—80. Setéar | paSetv: Lit. “to show (so as) to (make 
one) perceive,” “to show beyond a doubt.” Comp. N. 6, 9: re- 
kpaiper.. . dev, So. O. R. 792: Snrocouw’ spay, So. El. 1458: kava- 
decxviva .. . 6pav.— 82. y tus: The MSS. have ydvos, unmetri- 
cal; Schneidewin Ceridyvnros, Bergk y' fos, Mommsen Fivyos, 
Bothe y tus, in which I have acquiesced, though +’ is a poor 
piece of patchery, as often. 


"Er. y'.—84. ogerépas: Homer uses odérepos of pl. only. Of 
sing., “his,” O. 18, 61; P. 4, 83; 1.5 (6), 33; 17 (8), 55; of pl., 
“their,” I. 2,27; P. 10,38. The Scholiast remarks how much 
more honorable Pindar makes the position of Patroklos than 
Homer does. This divergence from Homer in small matters is a 
sign of independence of spirit, not of ignorance. Which of the 
two, Achilles or Patroklos, was ¢pacrjs, which épdmevos, which 
the older, which the younger, was much discussed. See Plato’s 
Sympos. 180.—86. etyv: A sudden transition. Remember that 
prayer is always in order, and many asyndeta fall under this head, 
O. 1,115. A similar shift is found N. 7,50. P. suddenly remem- 
bers the heavy load he had to carry, the contract list of the vic- 
tories of Epharmostos, and prays for more power. ‘“ May I find 
words.” Compare Homer’s petition to the Muses, goddesses of 
Memory, before he begins the catalogue of the ships, Il. 2, 484.— 
avayeio Par: “ For my progress” through all the victories of Ephar- 
mostos. ava gives the force of “all through.” In N. 10, 19: 
Bpaxd po. ordp avaynoac Gaz, the figure is effaced; not nec- 
essarily so in I. 5 (6), 56: €uot d€ paxpoy macas dvaynoad bat 
dperds. Here ev Mowcay didpa, for which see O. 6, 22, keeps the 
figure alive. — 87. mpéadopos: The traditional “ fit,” whether 
“fit” (for the Muses), “fit” (for the theme), “fit for (éy) the 
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Muses’ car,” “fit to rehearse” (dvayeirOa.), gives neither satisfac- 
tory sense nor sharp image. If rpdcqopos can be understood as 
mpoahopay mporpépar (cf. v. 116), the passage is perfect. P. is 
‘“‘a bearer” of precious gifts. He would mount the Muses’ char- 
iot, passing through the long line of victories with a tribute of 
praise to each, and for his attendants he wishes poetic Daring 
.and ample Power.—88. téApa: Comp. 0.18, 11: rédXpa ré pou | 
eveia yAOooay dpyver héyew.—89. Exroito: In y. 16 the concord 
(Aédoyxev) is with the unit produced by re, here with the nearer. 
For the form éoz., see O. 8, 11.—mpofevia: According to the 
Schol. Lampromachos was a mpd€evos of the Thebans and a kins- 
man of Epharmostos. Pindar’s coming is a tribute to affection 
and to achievement. The datives are = dia with acc.—yov: 
In song. Comp. 0.7, 138: xaré8av.—90. tupdopos: To claim the 
honor due.—pitpats : The pendent woollen ribbons of the wreath; 
hence, by synecdoche, the garland itself. 


Srp. &.—91. epyov: Cognate acc., being = vikny. Comp. P. 8, 
80.—92. év Kopiv@ov wvAats: Poetic variation for Isthmus.—xdp- 
pat: Not in the Homeric sense, but = ydppara. So also Profess- 
or Postgate (Am. Journ. of Phil. III., p. 387). The “horrid” 
(o/ghar) xéppna for “contests” would not be endurable in P., 
who does not tolerate pdya of dyaves, except in a figure (0. 8, 
58).—93. tai 8é: “Some.”— 94. “Apye .. « ev “A@dvais: The omis- 
sion of the preposition with the first and the addition of it to the 
second word occurs sixteen times in P., according to Bossler’s 
count, but, as Bossler himself admits, all the examples are not 
cogent, e.g. O. 7,12; P. 4, 130 (cf. 0.1, 2.6). Clear are, e. g., P. 
1, 14; 2,59; 1.1,29. The principle seems to be the same as the 
omission of the first negative, for which see P. 3, 30; 6, 48.—95. 
oviabels &yevelwv: Bold brachylogy. ‘Reft of the beardless,” of 
the privilege of contending with the beardless. Cf. O. 8, 54.— 
97. apd’ &pyupiSeoow: The prize consisted of silver goblets. On 
audi with dat., see O.7,80.—98. sEvpemei S0Aq: “ With a quick 
sleight of shifting balance.” By this light read So. O. R. 961: 
opixpa Tarad cdpar eivdter pown.—99. amttr: Many a trick 
ends in a fall for the trickster.—100. «vxdov: The ring of specta- 
tors.—8eoq Bod: Of applause. P. 4, 241; O.10 (11), 80.— 101. 
patos: P. dwells on the personal beauty of the victors whenever 
he has an excuse. So O. 8,19; 10 (11), 114; N. 3,19. 
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Avr. &’.—102. 7a 8é: “Then again.” 0.18, 55; P.8, 28; 1.3 (4), 
11.—Tlappaciw otparg: At the Lykaia, in Arkadia, O. 13, 108; 
N. 10, 48.—104. uxpav... evSiavév ddppaxovy aipav: The prize 
was a woollen garment (yAaiva). Comp. Hipponax, fr. 19: yAaivay 
| Saceiay ev xepave Pappakoy piyevs. The games were the Her- 
maia, and were held, according to the Sehol., in winter.—éqér(e) : 
Never generic in P. except with subj.—105. ITleAAdvq: In Achaia. 
Comp. O. 7, 86; 13, 109, —avv8ixos: Schol. paprupet. Comp. O. 
18, 108: paprupnoet Avkaiov Bwpds.— IoAdov: The Iolaia were 
celebrated near Thebes. Comp. I. 1, 16 foll. On the tomb of 
Tolaos, see P. 9,90. Amphitryon was buried there also.—106. 
*Edevois: The Eleusinia, in honor of Demeter and Koré (ra Oo), 
are mentioned also O. 13, 110; I. 1, 57.—ayAatarow: The dat. aire 
still lingers in the mind. “ Witnessto him .. . and to his splen- 
did achievements.” —107. 16 8& vd xpdticrov &rav: The key- 
note of the poem. A natural reflection after the long list of 
victories due to native endowment in contrast with the fruitless 
efforts of those who have tried to gain glory by mere training 
—the edervol dvdpes (comp. N. 3, 41), whose numberless vent- 
ures come to naught.—111. dvev Se Ceod, xré.: “Each ungodded 
thing—each thing wherein God hath no part—is none the 
worse (for) remaining quenched in silence.” A good specimen 
of P.’s terse participiality. See note on O. 3,6. 1d dvev Geod is 
To pu) bua. Deep silence is to bury the dcdakrai dperai, but loud 
proclamation (cf. dp@cov dpvear) is to announce the heaven-sent 
valiance of this man.—112. évtl yap GAXat, xré.: Each thing must 
have the blessing of God. Some roads lead further than others; 
not all of us can prosper in one path of work. The heights of 
skill are steep. Of one Epharmostos has reached the pinnacle. 
For this no silence, but loud heralding. ; 


°Em. 6’. — 118. 684v ... pedera: The Schol. cites Il. 13, 780: 
aro pev yap axe Oeds Tmoreunia Epya, | Dro & &y ornbecor ribet 
voov evpvdra Zevs.—116. Totro ... deSAov: The émivixuoy. Seev. 
87.—117. dpvoa: A howl of defiance, as if P. were a watch-dog. 
To us the word has a note of exaggeration. Hence Ahrens: 
dpvoa = yapvoa, but d. is not worse in its way than the dies diet 
eructat verbum of the Vulgate——118. Sapovia: Ady., damovia 
potpa (Schol.). — 119. épavr’ adxdv: “With valor in his eyes.” 
So mip dedopkas, PdBov Brérov, Engl., “look daggers.”—120. 
Aidvreiév 7 év Saitt FrAcada: With Mommsen. “ At the banquet 
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of Oiliades he crowned victorious the Aias-altar.” This seems 
better here than “At the banquet he crowned the altar of Aias 
Oiliades,” the gen. being in apposition with the adj. in -vos, as 
in Topyetn xehadr Setvoio meA@pov (Il. 5,741), Neoropén mapa vnt 
TlvAovyevéos BactAjos (Il. 2,54). Firudda for OAudda. Aias, son of 
Oileus, was a Lokrian, I]. 2,527: Aoxkpdv & iyepovevey Ordjos 
taxvs Atas. His effigy is seen on the coins of Opus. The post- 
script -re comes in very well.—éweotepdvoce: “ Crowned in com- 
memoration (émi).” So Fennell. Rather “heaped wreaths 
upon.” 





BOXERS WITH OIL-FLASKS, 


Coin of unknown city. 


OLYMPIA X. (XL). 


Tux victory celebrated in this ode was gained by Agesidamos, 
a boy boxer, son of Archestratos of Epizephyrian Lokris, Ol. 74 
(484 B.c.). The following ode (11), composed on the same theme, 
and produced at Olympia immediately after the victory, was put 
after the longer ode in the MSS., because it was fancied to be 
the réxos mentioned vy. 11. This longer poem was sent to Lokris 
some time afterwards. There is nothing to measure the interval 
that elapsed, and the poet’s expressions of contrition at the long 
delay must be construed poetically. Hermann and Mommsen 
assign it to the next Olympiad, De Jongh and Fennell, who see 
in vy. 15 an allusion to Anaxilas of Rhegion (see Introd. O. 1), 
would put it Ol. 76. 

Liibbert has written an elaborate essay (Kiel, 1881) to prove 
that Pindar gave this detailed account of the institution of the 
Olympian games by the Theban Herakles in distinct opposition 
to the traditions of the Eleian priests, who referred the establish- 
ment of the games to the Idaian Herakles, and the Dactyls, his 
brothers. See Paus. 8, 7,6. Lobeck and others consider the 
Eleian legend a late invention, but Liibbert has proved the great . 
antiquity of Idaian sites in the Peloponnesos, and this theory 
gives a more plausible explanation of the detail here presented 
than the gratuitous assumption that the poet went into all these 
particulars for the benefit of the Epizephyrian Lokrians, as if the 
Epizephyrians did not have traditions of their own. As a cham- 
pion of the glory of the Theban Herakles against all comers, Pin- 
dar appears in a very natural light. 


The words which form the key to the poem lock the third 
antistrophe and the third epode together, 6 7 é&ehéyxov pdvos | 
Gdevay errvpoy | Xpdvos (v.59). The poet begins by acknowl- 
edging a debt: Time shamed him. The truth of the first Olym- 
pian games was hidden: Time revealed it. The melody was 
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long suppressed: Time brought it at last, as welcome as the son 
with whom the wife rewards the long-expectant love of the 
aging sire. Time brings roses, Time crowns renewed effort. 
So Herakles suffers repulse. So Agesidamos has a hard struggle, 
but both succeed at last. Xpdvos yap edpapis beds (Soph.). 

The poem was written in fulfilment of a promise, in payment 
of a debt which the poet poetically feigns that he has forgotten 
(v. 4). He calls on the bystanders to read the ledger of his heart 
and see where his creditor stands written; he calls on the Muse 
(Memory) and Truth, the daughter of Zeus, to keep from him 
the reproach of falsehood (v.6). Time has brought the blush 
of shame to him for this heavy arrear of debt (v. 7), but usury 
can make good the failure of prompt payment (v.11). The tide 
of song will wash away the pebble-counters into the depths of 
poesy, and the debt due to Agesidamos and to Lokris shall be 
settled, and favor gained besides with Faithfulness, who inhabits 
the city of the Zephyrian Lokrians, with Kalliope, who is dear to 
them, as also mail-clad Ares (v.15). But the poet is not the only 
one in debt. Agesidamos would have failed, as Herakles failed 
in the fight with Kyknos, had not Ilas helped him (v.19). So let 
him pay his debt of gratitude to Ilas as Patroklos his to Achilles. 
Native valor, training sharp, and God’s favor can raisea mortal to 

_great fame. Only some few reach joy without toil, light without 
darkness (v.25). This tribute paid to Ilas for the training sharp, 
the decrees of Zeus urge the poet to pay another debt—the debt 
due to Herakles for the establishment of the games hard by the 
ancient tomb of Pelops—and the heart of the poem is occupied 
with a detailed account of the origin of the Olympian games and 
the first celebration (vv. 27-85). Herakles is not the Herakles of 
Peisandros (O. 9,32); he is not a lonely knight-errant, he is the 
leader of a host. The version here given bears on its face the 
impress of a strong local stamp. It is not the common story, 
that is evident; and the poet draws a sly parallel between his 
forgotten debts written on the tables of his heart, which Time 
reveals to his shame (ypévos, v. 8) and the truth which Time has 
brought to light (Xpdvos, v.61). The victors, so far as they can 
be traced, are all in the belt of the Peloponnesos with which the 
Lokris of the mother-country had affinity. Arkadia is promi- 
nent, Tegea is there (v. 73),and Mantineia (v. 77), and the con- 
clusion bears the broad mark of the device of the Lokrians—the 
thunderbolt (vv. 86-91). 
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At the close, P. sings how welcome the song-must be in com- 
ing, as a late child of one’s old age; and well it may, for song 
alone gives immortality. And now he has fulfilled his promise. 
He has praised the Lokrians, he has praised the son of Arche- 
stratos, a vigorous prizer and a Ganymede for beauty (v. 115). 

The debt is paid, as debts should be paid, with cheeriness, if 
not with promptness, The Aiolian (logaoedic) rhythms are gay, 
lilting. The poem ends fitly with Kumpoyevei. Mezger calls at- 
tention to the recurrence of xdpi, vv. 14, 19, 86, 104. 

Of the five triads, the first is occupied with the introduction, 
the fifth with the conclusion. The story of the Olympian games 
takes up the central three. There is a little overlapping, but 
not so much as usual. , 


Srp. a.—1, Tov ’Odvparovixav: Prolepsis. Emphatic accusa- 
tives naturally seek the head of the sentence.—évéyvere: Famil- 
iar reference to reading and writing, esp. common in Aischylos, 
e. g., P. V..789: iv eyypapov ob pynpoow dédras hpevov. Comp., 
further, Choeph. 450, Kum. 275, Suppl. 179; Soph. Triptol. fr. 8: 
Ges & ev ppevds SéAToiws Tovs Euods Aéyous. We have here a hu- 
morous search in the poet’s ledger.—4. émuhéha8(a)= emideAno par 
(Schol.).—Moio(a): The eldest of the old three was Myjun.—d. 
*AddQera: With a touch of repentance for the émdédaba. He had 
forgotten, and so had lied, or seemed to lie. Hence what fol- 
lows: €ptxeroy evdéwy evirdy. Memory is to find the place, and 
Truth is to discharge the debt.—ép0q@ = ducaia (Schol.). “ Recti- 
fying hand ;” the hand that scores off the debt.—7. évurayv &durd= 
gevov: Is much more poetic than ddurofévey with Wevdéor. For 
a like hypallage, comp. P. 6,5: Iv6sdpixos tuvev Onoaupds, P. 4, 
200: tperépas axrivos dABov. 


*Avt. a.—8. 6 péANwv xpdvos: The morrow to which I had long 
postponed my payment has come at last, and has revealed to my 
shame my long arrear of debt.—9, katatoyuve: The aor. as a per- 
fect. The shame is not in the debt—this, too, is a Oed8parov 
xpéos (O. 3, 7)—but in the delay. Cf. P. 9, 112.—Ba@d: Comp. O. 
13, 62: Baédy kdapov. The column of figures grows downward, 
deeper and deeper as interest is added to principal.—t1. réxos : 
Not a separate poem (see Introduction), but payment in full 
with usance added. — épar’ dv: So Schneidewin for the un- 
metrical @yardy of the better, the dydpay of the inferior MSS. 
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Hermann writes dvdrop, “beneficial ;”.in the mercantile sense, 
‘a good round interest.” Mommsen, ye réxos dvSpav. So also 
Mezger. Fennell, who desiderates proof for dy with imper. in 
P., has dparw. One might be satisfied with Homer’s ogy and im- 
per.—agov: The Schol. refers yp. to empouddy, “the accumula- 
tion of censure.” In view of the technical use of Wados as “a 
counter,” it seems more natural to refer it to the debt; but as 
the exmouda consists in the accumulation of the Ba6d xpéos thus 
rolled up, there is no great divergency in the two Views.-—12. 
ktpa: The tide of song, as N. 7,12; IL. 6 (7), 19.—13. aa te: This 
parallelism is characteristic of P. Comp. 0. 2,108. How the 
wave will wash away with its flow the rolling pebble, and how 
this new tide of song will pay my growing debt. “How and 
how” = “as... so.” — kowdv Adyov: “The general account.” 
What is due to the victor and the victor’s home. Thus only 
does yap get a clear reference.—14. $idav... és xdpw: “As a 
loving favor,” and thus get thanks for blame.—ticopev: Pindar 
not unaided by Moitoa and ’AAdde.a. 


’Er. a’. — 15. "Atpéxera: Not the same with ’AAdOe1a above. 
aAnOe.a is truth, as “candor;” drpéxeca, “ truth,” as “ straightfor- 
wardness,” ‘‘unswervying accuracy,” a business virtue. Hides 


the uprightness of Zaleukos, the Lokrian lawgiver. The Hokri- 
ans love honesty. Iam honest. They love song. Ising. They 
are warlike. I will tell of war.—16. KeAduéra: Afterwards es- 
pecially the heroic Muse. Stesichoros, ‘who bore the weight of 
the epos on the lyre” (Quintilian), was of Lokrian origin.—17. 


xdAkeos “Apys: See O. 11 (10), 19: orparoy aiypardy.— Kvxvere: - 


The short a, as in ’Odvccea (Acolic). Kyknos was slain by He- 
rakles in the grove of the Pagasaian Apollo because he had 
seized the victims destined for the Delphian shrine. So Stesi- 
choros. The poem was doubtless familiar to the Lokrians. The 
nexus is not over-clear. It is tolerably evident, however, that 
the victory of Agesidamos was gained after a hard struggle. 
In the first encounter Kyknos was aided by his father, Ares, and 
Herakles fled acc. to the proverb, otSé ‘HpakAjs mpds dvo. But 
our Lokrian Herakles, Agesidamos, found his one adversary too 
much for him, and he would have failed, had it not been for the 
help of his trainer, Ilas, whether that help was the training itself 
or encouragement during the struggle. The parallel of Patroklos 


ee 


iustitiaque (Dissen). In ’Arpéxeva there may be an allusion 6 
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and Achilles with Agesidamos and Ilas gives reason to suspect 
that the adversary was an ingens Telephus of a boy (O. 9,76). De 
Jongh sees in this an allusion to the struggle between the Lokri- 
ans and Anaxilas of Rhegion.—19. “Idq: The mention of the 
trainer (d\elrrns) is a part, often a large part, of the contract. 
See 0. 8,54.—21. “Ayudet TIdtpoxhos: The Lokrians took an es- 
pecial pride in Patroklos. See 0.9, 75. Patroklos was almost 
universally considered the older of the two, after Homer, Il. 11, 
787.—22. Ojos: A trainer is called a Naéia dxéva, I.5 (6), 73. 
The same figure is used by Xenoph. Cyr. 1, 2,10. 6, 41.—¢vwvr 
&perg: “Born to achievement.” Of. N.7,7: dpera xpideis. P.’s 
contempt of the d.daxrai dperai (O. 9, 108) is reconcilable with the 
value of training (doctrina sed vim promovet insitam). 


Srp. B’.— 24, drovov ... madpot twes: Litotes for “no joy with- 
out toil.’ An dmovey yappa would not be singable. Connect 
dos with ydppa above, “a joy that is a supreme light to life.” 
—-25. mpd: “ Above.”—B.dt@ ddos: Comp. O. 2, 62: avdpi péyyos. 
—26. ayéva: The place, as in Homer, and not the contest.— 
Oputes = Oecpoi, With Aws.—27. cdpartt: O, 1, 93.— dp: O. 1, 20. 
—28. Popov éfdpbpov: “ Six-numbered of altars” (€&. with ayéva), 
“with altars six in number.” dynp:Ouos with the gen. is not par- 
allel. Hypallage, as with evdéwr eviray adurdgevoy (v. 6), would 
be scarcely more harsh. On the six altars, see O. 5,5. The passage 
is corrupt,—80. Kréarov: Kteatos and Eurytos, sons of Poseidon, 
had attacked Herakles and slain most of the army that he had 
brought from Tiryns, and so prevented him from exacting the 
pay due him from their uncle, Augeias. In requital, Herakles 
lay in ambush for them near Kleonai, as they were on their way 
from Elis to the Isthmus, slew them, marched against Augcias, 
and put him to death. With the booty thus acquired he estab- 
lished the Olympian games. See O.2, 3.—épupova: Physically. 
Such an dytvpoyv was Absalom, 2 Sam. 14,25: From the sole of 
his foot even to the crown of his head there was no blemish in 
him. Such an dutipoy was Aigisthos, Od. 1, 29. 


*Avr. B’.—81. Adyéav Adrpiov .. . proPdv trepBiov: Chiastic po- 
sition, especially effective at the end of the verse. Adrproy = ayri 
Ths Aatpeias, the well-known menial service of cleansing the stalls. 
“That he might exact of Augeias, despite unwillingness and o’er- 
weening might, the wage for his menial service.” Some com- 
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bine trépBiov with pucddv. — 83. wpdoooiro: See O. 3, 7.— ind 
Kvewvav: In Argolis, Kleonai was on the crest of a hill. Hence 
brd.—- 34, kat Kelvovs: kai, “in his turn.”—Hpaxdéys: The name 
of the subject kept back to the close of the period, as often in 
P., 0. 6,9; 18, 17; P. 12,17; I.5 (6),.30. 35. 40. Cf. also O. 1, 
26; 3, 20.—é’ 636: An offset against the ambush of the Molio- 
nes, 


’Er. B’.— 38. MoXtoves: The Siamese twins of antique fable, no 
monsters, however, in Homer, who calls them, Il. 11, 750, ’Axro- 
pi@ve MoXiove aide. The name M. came from the mother’s side 
of the house.—vmepdiador: Like uncle, like nephews, v. 31: Avyéav 

. UmépBiov.—kal pav: dy gives a solemn preparation for the 
doom of Augeias. — gevamdtas: So Iason is called £ewamdras by 
Medeia, Eur. Med. 1392.—39. "Emetav Baoidevs: Augeias. — dmubev 
| ov wodkAdv = ov modvd Vorepov. —40. oteped: Almost personifies 
mupi. Transl. “pitiless.” Note also the vividness of the dat. (O. 
6, 35).—41. dxerév: Fire and axe are not enough. The river-bank 
has yielded, and the doomed city settles into a deep channel of 
woe.—42. éav wédw: Effective position. Ifmarpida is treated as an 
adj. with wéAw, the color is lost.—44. amoPeo8(ar): Cf. O. 8, 68.— 
45. tortatos: “ Last of the three,” and so “at last.”—46. @dvarov 
aimiv: Homer’s aimiy ddeOpov. He fell into the same dyerds with 
the city. 


Srp. y'.—47. Eoats: Orig. FéAcas.—49. oradparo: “ Laid off.” 
—adoos: Not yet a grove (0. 8, 18), and not necessarily a grove 
(Schol.).—50. wept 5& wagars — enibachac (Schol.).—év ka0apo: 
“In the open.” —52. Sépmov Avow: “ Resting-place for the even- 
ing meal” (Fennell). —53. tisdoos: Coincident action. Cf. O. 
U5: 


’Avr. y'.—54. pera: “Among.” One of the six double altars 
was consecrated to Artemis and Alpheios. See O. 5, 5.—55. 
Kpdévov = Kpdnov. Cf. P. 3, 67: 4 twa Aaroida KexAnpévoy.—6. 
és: Asiat. Aeol. and Dor. = éos.—57. vupdd.: The snow of the 
old time is an offset against the sun of the time of Herakles. O. 
3, 24.—58. wapéorav: The Moirai were present to help, as at the 
birth of Iamos (0. 6, 42).—pév ... T(e): O. 4, 18.-—a@pa: “As was 
meet.”—60. &Adevav érijtupov: dd7nGeca, orig. “‘ candor,” needs the 
reinforcement of “reality.” 7d érntupoy is rd dvtws ove Truth 
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to impression is proved to be truth to reality. The broidered 
tales (O. 1, 29) perish, but the true record prevails (4pépae 0 eni- 
Rouros pdptupes copeoraro). Things will right themselvyes—nay, 
have righted themselves—and Time, the Recorder, is Time the 
Herald. Nothing can be more evident than P.’s championship 
of the Lokrians against false traditions. 


"Er. y'.— 61. Xpdvos: See v. 34. —karéppacey : Fulness and ac- 
curacy are both implied in card and in dpdfo.—63. axpddwa: 
For the word, see O. 2, 4. The “firstlings” were Herakles’ 
share, and this he separates from the lots of his companions.— 
64. odv ‘OAvpmiddiu: The Schol. transl. by €v’O. This effaces ovv. 
To resort to éy dua dvoiv, “with the victories of the first Olym- 
piad,” is a coarse expedient. “The first Olympiad” is “the 
first Olympic contest” (Bergk).—66. tis 84: P. gets out of the 
tedious dependent form as soon as possible.—68. yxetperou: Is 
satisfied by mdQa, v. 78, and muypyas, v. 74.—Tootv Te kal Gppare : 
Closely joined by re cai, on account of their kinship in speed; 
afterwards distributed into rooot rpéxav, V. 71, and av inmo.wt, 
v. 76. — 69. aydviov év 85&q O€pevos evxos: Much disputed. The 
contrast between éy dd€a and égpym must be insisted on: dd€a, 
usually “glory,” is “ a P. 1, 86, and N. 11, 24: éuay dd€av. 
ev O06&a Oépuevos = mpobepevos, “ setting before his mane the glory 
(cdxos) of the games. The Schol., however, makes éy ddéa 6. edxos 
= éydo€ov vopioas rd vikjoa.—Kaleddv: Cf. P. 5,21: edyos Awy. 


Srp. &.—70. ordBiov ... dpicrevoev: Comp. O. 4, 22: way dpd- 
poy.—evOiv tévov: “ A straight stretch”—not the davdos. So 
the Schol.—71. Avkipvov: See 0.7, 29. —72. Oiwvds: Nephew 
of Alkmene, first cousin of Herakles. According to Pausan. 3, 
15, 4, he was killed in Sparta, 7Ackiay perpdxiov, not very consistent 
with Pindar’s orpardy éAavyov.—Mdéabev: Midea was in Argolis. 
The name of Oionos’s grandmother was Midea. See O.7, 29.— 
73, “Exepos: Who afterwards killed Hyllos, the son of Herakles. 
Paus. 8, 5, 1.—74. Adpucdos: Unknown.—édepe: Imperfect of vis- 
ion, what Shilleto calls the panoramic imperf. Comp. O. 8,49: 
rayvev.—tédos: Prize.” P. 9, 128; I. 1, 27. 


Avr. &'.—77. Zapos: Mentioned in the Choliambi of Diphilos; 
otpépas d€ mHAous Hs 6 Maytiveds SHpos | ds mparos Gpuar #Aacev 
map ’Adder@.—e@drpobiov = 6 ‘AAppodiov. Halirrhothios, son of 


Pee ey 
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Poseidon, and so an hereditary charioteer.—78. Ppdctwp: Un- 
known, as well as Nikeus below. P. is following local records. 
—T9. paxos ... €Stxe = paxpay eppive piv (Schol.).—8é Nuxeds : 
So Ambros. for & ’Evixets.—wétp@: In I. 1, 24, cited as a parallel 
for the dat., Christ reads aixypais = aixypdas. — xépa KuKAdoats ; 
Od. 8, 189: rdv pa (sc. Sickoy) mepiotpéas. — 80. imép GrrdvTov : 
“ Above” =“beyond.” So N. 9, 54; I. 2, 36.—ovppaxta = ovp- 
paxor. — 81. wapaiOvge: Tr., “shot past;” the cheer flashed by. 
See P.1,87, note. For the last two contests the mévraOAoy was 
afterwards substituted. See I. 1, 26: od yap jv mevraéOdtov GAN’ 
ep éxdor@ | épypate Ketro tédos. P. sticks to his record. It 
would not be strange if this whole description was composed to 
save the neglected memory of Doryklos and Phrastor and Ni- 
keus. — év 8 Eorepov | @pdefev: evédrcEcv, “lighted up.” Comp. 
0. 3,20. The full moon, hence etdmBos cedavas, was a necessary 
part of the institution. The light of the moon meets the shout 
of the army. 


Err. 8 .— 84. defSero: “Rang with song.” This use of the pas- 
sive is not very common in Greek. Cf. Eur. I. T. 367: addeira 
may pédaOpor, Heraclid. 401: Ounrodcira: 8 dorv.—85. Tov éyKoptov 
audi tpémov: “Like banquet music.” A curious use of dui, 
which makes the tune the centre of the song.—86. dpxais... 
mpotépais: “The beginnings of yore,” the establishment of the 
games by Herakles.—éwépevor: Seems to hint at deviation on 
the part of others.—éravuptav xdpw: “As a namesake grace of 
the proud victory, we will sing forth the thunder .. . of Zeus.” 
The victory is Olympian, let us sing, to grace it, Olympian thun- 
der. Perikles the Olympian was Perikles the Thunderer. ydpw 
is the result of ceAadynodpeba Bpovray.—87. vinas: So P. 1, 30: rod 
erevupiay. — ayepdxou: See P. 1, 50, — kehadnodpela — ciroper 
(Schol.). — 89.. wuprddapov Bédos: “ Bolt of the firehand.” Hor. 
Od.1, 2,2: rubente | dextera sacras iaculatus arces. The thun- 
derbolt is figured on the coins of the Epizephyrian Lokrians.— 90. 
éy Grav7t kpdte ... apapéta: “In every victory fit emblem.” 
Mezger, after Friese, makes it “in which dwells omnipotence.” 
—92. xdu8doa: “Swelling.” O.9, 2: KeyAadas. 


Srp. ¢.—98. Ta... ddvev: Neut. pl. with verb pl. gives more 
individuality and more life. We distinguish the strains. Cf. 
P. 1,13. For davey of music, comp. So. O. R.186: maidy d€ A dp- 
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met—94. Ste: So Bickh for Sare.—95. vedraros 76 Tahw: “The 
reverse of youth.” So O. 12,11: eumadw répyuos, P. 12, 82: e+ 
mahw yvdopas.— 97. woupeva: “ Master.” — 98, émaxroy addétptov : 
One thinks of “this Eliezer of Damascus.”—99. @vaoKxovre oTvye- 
potatos: Out of the almost epic fulness of this passage it has 
falsely, if not foolishly, been gathered that Agesidamos had be- 
come old while waiting for Pindar’s song. In one sense, yes! 
oi b€ robcivres ev Hpart ynpdcxovow. The late song is as welcome 
as a child of one’s old age. Nothing more hateful than to die 
and leave no heir of one’s body. Nothing more hateful than to 
die and leave no memorial of one’s hard-earned glory. As the 
child keeps up the name, so the lyre keeps up the fame. We 
have no right to assume that Agesidamos was on the brink of 
the grave. The poet simply declares that he is secure from any 
such disaster as oblivion. 


*Apr. € .—102. eves vevdoats: “Having spent his strength and 
breath in vain.” Cf. N. 3,41: G\AXor Ado mvéov, and P. 2, 61: 
maAatpovel Keved.—poxw: Semi- personification. ‘“ Procures for 
Toil naught but a little pleasure,” the fleeting glory of the un- 
sung i: Predicative. The fame is spread 
“abroad” by the fostering Muses, 





’Er. ¢.—107. éy® 8: In contradistinction to the Muses.— 
ovveparrdépevos: “Lending a helping hand.’’— 108. apdémecov: 
“Embraced,” “took to my heart.” What was promise is per- 
formance.—109. kataBpéxov: Cf. I. 5,21: pawépey eddroyias, P. 8, 
57: "AAkpava orehdvorcr Bddro, paivo dé kai duy@. Above dya- 
maooe. Suggests roses.—épatév: The son of Archestratos is not 
old enough to have lost his bloom.—110. et§ov: Here no figure. 
The poet promised when he saw him, and then forgot.—xepis | 
adn: Cf. v.68: yeiperou.—t14. kexpapévov: “ Endued,” literally 
“blended ;” see P. 10, 41.—115. avaSéa ... pépov: Theogn. 207: 
@avatos dvaidns. Death is a true AGas dvardjs, “unabashed,” 
. “regardless,” “ruthless.”—otv Kuapeyevet: bees the favor of 
Aphrodite. 


OLYMPIA XI. (X.). 


For the occasion of this ode see the Introduction to the 
preceding one, where Béckh’s view has been followed. Leop. 
Schmidt calls it a promissory note, while the old arrangers im- 
agined it to be interest on deferred payment. This is the first 
Olympian victory celebrated by Pindar, and Schmidt thinks that 
P. shows great satisfaction at receiving the commission. This 
may be true, but Schmidt does not succeed in explaining why 
P. should have postponed the execution so long: 

The thought of the poem is, “Song, God-given, is the true com- 
plement of God-given victory.” There is a time for all things; 
time for winds, for showers. The time of all for song is when 
success. is achieved by help of toil; then ’tis a beginning of fame 
hereafter, a sworn warranty of great achievements. High above 
envy is dedicated this praise for Olympian victors. This glory 
my tongue would fain feed full, but ’tis God alone can give a 
heart of wisdom. This glory I can sing as an adornment over 
and above thy olive wreath and foster the name of the Lokrian 
stock. There revel, ye Muses, for I will be bound that it is an 

- hospitable race, acquainted with beauty, wise to the highest 
point, and warlike. Nor fox nor lion changes nature. 


The rhythms are Dorian (dactylo-epitrite). Leop. Schmidt re- 
marks on the inferior impressiveness and majesty of the rhythms 
as compared with other poems. However that may be, the pro- 
portion of dactyls is unusually small, though about the same as- 

‘in 0.12, which belongs to the period of full maturity. Béckh 
says: ad Lydiam declinat harmoniam. 

The strophe sets forth the importance of the song, the anti. 
strophe the divine calling of the poet; the epode the noble stock 
of the victor. Thus this brief poem contains all the elements of 
the éemwikioy except the myth. To this effect, Mezger. 
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Srp.—1.”"Eotw avOpwrois, xré.: Pindaric approach by parallels, 
of which the type is given O.1 (init.). See also O. 3, 42, and 
comp. N. 3, 6: dupy S€ mpayos Ao pev A2Xov, | dOAovixia de 
pddior dodday didrci.—évepav: The wind is not necessarily sug- 
gested by the voyage of Agesidamos, but wind suggests rain. In 
Greece navigation and agriculture go hand in hand. Hesiod 
puts agriculture first.— 3. wat8ev: A common personification ; 
hence less felt, though not wholly effaced. See note on O. 8,1; N. 
4,3; 9,52.—4. mpdooe: So with Christ for tpacco. Schol., Har- 
tung, Bergk have apdoon, but P. prefers the pres. indic. in the 
generic condition. The opt. protasis with universal present in 
the apodosis occurs P. 1, 81. 82; 8, 13. 14; I. 2, 88. 34, but the 
circumstances are somewhat different.—6, TéAXNetau: Cited as an 
example of the schema Pindaricum (agreement of a plural sub- 
ject with a singular verb), of which there are very few examples 
in P. Here we read, with A, dpyd, and the example disappears. 
This syntactical figure gives no trouble when plural nouns 
are mixed with singulars or neuters—of course, disjunctives do 
not count, as P. 10, 41,q. v.—nor much when the verb precedes, 
for the singular is the general and the plural the particular. 
Comp. fr. 1V.3,16. In P. 10,71 there is a various reading, xei- 
ra for keira, in P. 4, 246, réeXecay for rédecev. In Plat. Gorg. 
500 D, for «i gor. B has ei é€orw, which points to éordy (Hir- 
schig). In Aischyl. Pers. 49 oredrau rests on a correction of 
M; the other MSS. have oredytar. — morév Spxiov: “A certain 
pledge for mighty deeds of emprise.” Cf. N. 9,16: épxiy... 
muorov. These songs are to be the beginning of future renown 
and a witness to great achievements, They are called a pledge 
because they bind themselves to prove what has been done. On 
shifting gen. (Adywy) and dat. (dperais), see O. 6, 5. 


*Ayt.— 7. ab@dvytos: The gloss modvPOdvntos shows that the 
word was a puzzle here, ‘Beyond the reach of envy,” Béckh 
after the Schol., who says that images may be taken down, but 
the hymn cannot be destroyed.—8. Gyxerrar: The best MSS. have. 
eéykeirat, but. dyxecras is established by the Schol. and the sense. 
The song is an dydOnua, O. 18, 36; I. 4 (8), 17.—7a pév: Schol.: 
Tadra Ta KaTopOdpata Kal Ta eyKkopia TOY ev Ohvpria veriKnKdtov. 
As often, pév and 6¢ attack different members of the antithesis 
with chiastic effect, P. 1, 21.—ayerépa: Plural of the chorus,— 
9. wounatvey: “Tend,” “cherish,” “make our care,” Comp. also 
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the use of Bovxodeiv. The figure is not to be pressed.—10. é« 
Geot 8(€): P. modestly acknowledges his dependence on God. 
Comp. P.1, 41:ék Oedv yap paxaval raca Bporéas dperais.—évip : 
O. 1, 66.—époiws: So von Leutsch, who has expiscated it out of 
the tows kat aire 16 TpdTe, (TO adT@ Tp.) ANA 6poiws domep Kat 
ov vevixnkas Of the old Scholiasts. ‘We are fain to sing thy 
praise, but our success depends on God, as well as thine.” The 
old MSS. have éyués dy, the interpolated éoaei after Scaravrds of 
the Schol. Mommsen reads: mparidecow: duas dv iobt, kre. 


"Er.—138. éwi otepdvo: “Over and above,” “topping.” So O. 
8,6: xairaot . . . Cevxdévtes Et orépavor. Mommsen retains 
audi of the Ambros.—xpvogas éXatas : Kpsusurativies. Oise 
xXpvoootepdvey aébdav, N. 1, 17: PvidArous eAaray xpvaéors, P. 10, 
40: dddva xpuoéa.—15. adéyov: “Caring for;” hence “ praising,” 
tpvev (Schol.).—17. tppw: So Bergk and De Jongh after the 
Scholiasts, the MSS. uy pw. The subject of dfigeaOa is “We,” 
“TJ and the Muses.” Comp. Od. 12, 212: expiyouev kai mov Tavde 
prynoecOat diw (SC. nuas). vw, in anticipation of orpardy, would 
be forced (in spite of O. 7,60); with reference to the return of 
Agesidamos to his home, unnatural. — 18, py8(é: For the one 
neg., comp. P. 10,41: vdco. & ore ynpas. So. Phil. 771: éxdvra 
par dkxoyra, Kur. Hec. 878: Aéyouvea pnd Spdca. The neg. py, as 
after a verb of swearing (O. 2, 102).— dmetpatov kahav, xré.: The 
Epizephyrian Lokrians well deserved this praise. For their 
poets—Xenokritos, Erasippos, Theano—see the classical diction- 
aries. The Aoxpixa dopara reflected the passionate and erotic 
character of the people. The poems of Nossis, preserved in the 
Anthologia Palatina, are well worth study.—19. aixyardv: Es- 
pecially noted is their victory over the Krotoniates on the banks 
of the Sagra. Cf. 0.10 (11), 17.—71é yap | éudves... FASos: The 
equable dactylo-epitrite rhythm allows this separation of article 
and substantive (Stein). Cf. O. 7, 13(?%); 12,5; P. 12, 20.—20. 
édkdané: This need not refer to dxpocopoy. Perhaps only the lion- 
part holds. Still comp. I. 3 (4), 65.—21. 8tadAd£avro: “Change” 
(gnomic aor.). So with Lehrs, v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Schr6- 
der (Am. Journ. of Phil. XII. p. 386). The MSS. dsadAAdéacyro, 
“May change,” the so-called potential optative without a. How- 
ever, the examples commonly cited for this opt. in Pindar, N. 3, 
20; P.11, 50, cannot be considered stringent. O. 38, 45, the opt. is 
imperative. In prose dy is necessary, and Hartung writes here: 
diadAdEayr dy 760s, which is forbidden by the digamma. 


OLYMPIA XII. 


ErcGore.es of Himera, an exile from Knosos in Crete, won the 
dddcxos, Ol. 77 (472 B.c.). The deduxos is variously estimated at 
seven, twelve, twenty, twenty-four stades, most accepting the 
last. Crete was famous for its runners (Xen. An. 4, 8, 27: d6re- 
xov d€ KpAres mreliouvs if éEjxoyvra €Oeoy), though the Cretans 
seldom took part in the Greek national games. After the vic- 
tories mentioned in this ode (v. 17%), Ergoteles won another 
Olympian (Ol. 78), and two Nemean contests (Paus. 6, 4, 11). 
The poem itself tells us that he had been driven from Crete by 
political faction, and as Sicily was the land of promise to the 
eastern Greeks, and especially those of Dorian stock, we may 
dispense with a closer investigation. From the Scholiast we 
learn that he arrived at Himera when a quarrel between Gelon 
and Hieron was at its height. Himera was hardly more quiet 
than his old home, but he succeeded in acquiring citizenship 
and the jealously guarded right of holding real estate. 


The twelfth Olympian is a short occasional poem. It has no 
room for a myth, unless we consider the simile of the home- 
fighting cock an equivalent (v.14). The simple thought is the 
domination of Tyché. At the beck of Tyché ships are piloted 
on the deep, stormy wars and councils guided on land. Men’s 
hopes are ships that roll through seas of idle plans, now high, 
now low. The future no god hath pledged, no man hath seen. 
The hoped-for pleasure is reversed, and from the battle with a 
sea of trouble men pass in a moment’s space to joy profound 
(vv. 1-12). 

So Philanor’s son, like some home-fighting cock, would have 
had only homely fame, and the garland for the swiftness of his 
feet had shed its leaves unheralded, had no hostile faction bereft 
him of his Knosian fatherland. Now he hath gained a wreath at 
Olympia, two at Pytho, two on the Isthmus. Now he magnifies 
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the city of the Nymphs’ hot baths. Now he dwells amid broad 
acres of his own (vy. 13-19). 

The sea plays an important part in this ode, as might be ex- 
pected for many reasons—the distance that separates Ergoteles 
from Olympia, the distance that separates his old home and his 
new. There is something symbolic of the vicissitudes of Fortune 
in the numerous antitheses. The poem rocks like a ship. The 
deep, the land—wars, councils—up, down—no pledge from God, 
no foresight of man—pleasure reversed, pain redeemed. 

Himera and Ergoteles are paralleled. The city and the victor 
mirror each other. The fortune of Himera is the fortune of Er- 
goteles. 

The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. Béckh calls the mood a 
mixture of Dorian and Lydian. The parts of the triad are clear- 
eut. The first deals with the domination of Tyché, the second 
reinforces the theme of the uncertainty of human plans, the third 
makes a practical and comforting application of these reflections 
to the case of Ergoteles. 


Srp.—1. Znves "HdevOepiov: Zeds "EXevOépios was honored in 
other Greek states, but esp. in Himera, on account of the great 
victory gained over the Carthaginians, and the new deliverance 
from the rule of Thrasydaios. Sce Introd. to O. 2.—2. ebpvade- 
vé(a): Proleptic. Not used elsewhere in P. of a city.-—épouméder : 
“Keep thy sentry-round about.”’—2Zdrepa Tixa: Tyché, acc. to 
the Homeric Hymn in Cerer. 420 is a Nereid; acc. to Hesiod 
(Theog. 360), a daughter of Okeanos: Notice the sea atmosphere. 
Only acc. to Pindar himself (Paus. 7, 26, 8), T. is one of the Mot- 
pa.—s, tiv: “ At thy beck.” The dat. of interest is by implica- 
tion the dat. of agency. Comp. P. 1, 73: dpxo Sapacbévres.— 
Coat: Gods is used of actual apes, axis of inherent. “607 vads, 
velox navis, a Lhe of life; dkeia vais, celeris navis, an expedi- 
tious conveyance.” Jebb,on Soph. Ai. 710. Ships refer to war 
and peace, then follows war (sdAepor), then peace (dyopai). So 
the balance is prettily held.—4. wédepou: Seas of blood, through 
which Himera had passed.—5. kéyopat... Bovdaddpor: In pub- 
lic councils it was a formula to commence daya6n rixy (Paley). 
—ai ye pév avSpav... éAwiSes: Article and substantive are rhyth- 
mically near, though syntactically far removed. Cf. O. 11 (10), 
19.— pév...8(€: O. 11 (10), 8.— 6. WéAN Gvw... 74 8(E): Ad- 
verbial, as N. 9,48. The lying world is ploughed by hopes as 
wayes hy ships.—petrapdvia — peréwpa kal aipspeva (Schol.). The 
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waves of falsehood dash high and then fall back.— kudivBovr(ar) ; 
Not xvdivOovrt = kvdivSover. 


’"Avr.—7. otvpBorov: “Token,” “pledge.” The figure is not 
wholly dropped. We are now voyaging on a merchantman.— 
9. dpadai—yvecers. The plural in sympathy with ray pedddvray 
(=mepi trav p.). See O.9, 21.—10. érecev: Empiric aorist. The 
metaphor is from dice: det yap ed mimrovacy ot Avs KvBou.— 
11. umadw pev tépyios: Instead of the mechanical trois pév. See 
v.5. Comp. 0.10 (11), 95: vedraros 76 radu, P. 12, 82: Eumahw 
yopas = rapa yvopav.—12. fédors: Recurrence to the nautical 
figure. — Ba@v: Cf. O. 7,53: Kdéos Badd, O. 13, 62: Baby Kdapov. 
Familiar is Badvmdouros. Still the adj. belongs to the sea sphere, 
proverbially rich. Cf. O. 2, 32.—-wjpatos: Gen. of price, “won 
joy for anguish.” —weSdapenbav = pernuerpav. edd, Acol. and Old 
Dor.= perd. Etymological connection is denied. 


°Er.—14. évBopexas dt adéktop: A breviloquence (=dr évSo- 
paxov adéxropos tysa) hardly noticeable in English. Villemain 
tells of a translator who agonized over the unpoetical cog, but be 
it remembered that the Mepovkds dpyis was really more poetical to 
the Greek than it can be mace to us. Aischylos does not shun 
the comparison (Eum. 861). Cock-fights were popular in Greece. 
Pindar knew the cocks of Tanagra as well as he knew the poetess 
of Tanagra; the cock was sacred to Athena (Paus. 6, 26, 2), and 
Himera stamped her coin with a cock, acc. to some a pun on ‘Ivépa 
(jépa), acc. to others in honor of Asklepios.—15. a«Xers: Prolep 
tic.—KatepuAdopéqoe: The ryua thus becomes a flower. It has 
been noticed that P. draws few of his figures from the world of 
plants.—16. ordows dytidveipa: A Aegis Spyseta according to Eu- 
stathios. —Kveoias: It has been inferred from this that the 
Knosians of that time did not take part in the Olympic games. 
Notice the sigmatism of the line.—17. oredavworduevos: O.7, 81. 
—18. dis ek: Mommsen writes dvéx, as the Scholiasts know noth- 
ing of a second Pythian victory; but see Paus. 6, 4, 11.—19. 
Ceppa . .. Aovtpd: The glory of Himera, still there and called 
Termini.—Baordlers = iwois. The figure is not fully felt, else it 
would be absurd. It is nothing more than ézaeipew, O. 9, 22. 
Comp. I. 3 (4), 8: xp7 dé kapdgovr’ ayavais yapirecow Baordoat. 
—tap’ oixelats dpovpats : On rapd with dat., see O. 1, 20, and comp. 
further Od. 18, 883: ovvexa map mavpouct Kal ovk dyaboiow bpreis. 
Characteristic is the stress laid on éyxrnats. 


OLYMPIA XIII. 


Tue thirteenth Olympian commemorates the victory of Xen- 
ophon of Corinth in both stadion and pentathlon, Ol. 79 (464 
B.C.). Xenophon’s father, before him, had won a foot-race at 
Olympia, Ol. 69 (504 B.c.); hence rpucoAvpmovikay oikoy (vy. 1). 
Indeed, the whole house of the Oligaithidai, to which Xenophon 
belonged, was illustrious almost beyond compare in Greece for 
their successes at the different games. The wealth of the family 
is shown by Xenophon’s vow to consecrate a hundred éraipar as 
iepddovhot to Aphrodite, which liberality Pindar’s épyaris Moica 
did not fail to glorify. See fr. IX. 1. 





The splendor and wealth of Corinth were proverbial, and as 
the seventh Olympian glitters with the light of the sun, so the 
thirteenth reflects the riches of a 6\Bia Képw6os (v. 4). The 
first impression of the poem is that of a semi- Oriental bazaar. 
It seems to be profuse in the admired disorder of its wares. 
But there is, after all, a certain Greek symmetry. Victor and 
victor’s city mirror each other as elsewhere (O. 12), and the hero - 
of Corinth, Bellerophon, sums up the highest of both. For 
wealth and success, without wisdom, without courage, are vul- 
gar. The sister spirits of Law, of Justice, of Peace, daughters of 
Right, are the guardians of Corinth’s wealth (v. 7). The achieve- 
ments of the games abroad are balanced by inventions at home 
(v.17). The dithyramb first rose upon the air in Corinth. The 
bit that rules the horse was first planned in Corinth. The tem- 
ple’s summit first received the adornment of the king of birds in 
Corinth. Here are three great inventions matching Eunomia, 
Dika, and Hirena—matching the three Olympian victories of the 
Oligaithidai. The Muse with the sweet breath and Ares with 
his embattled hosts of youthful warriors are both at home in 
Corinth (v. 28). 

If Corinth abounds in wealth, in art—if Corinth claims the 
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honor of invention, her sons prosper, too. Keep, O Zeus, the 
people unharmed, fill the sails of Xenophon with a favoring 
breeze. dav & eipdvros épyov (v.17) is true of him. He gained 
the pentathlon and the stadion in one day, which mortal man 
never attained before (v. 31). Then comes a long list of the vic- 
tories of Xenophon and his house, until the poet finds himself 
in feud with many concerning the number of these honors, and 
swears that he cannot count the sands of the sea (v. 46). The 
time has come to put a bound, and so he returns to Corinth and 
tells the story of Bellerophon (vv. 63-92), forerunner of Xenophon 
—Bellerophon who mounted the height of heaven on a winged 
steed, so that it might have been said of him as of Xenophon: 
avreBodnoev | Tov avnp Ovards ovm@ Tis mpdrepoy (V. 81). 

The myth concluded, the poet again tries to sum up the 
achievements of the Oligaithidai in a few words, but the line 
stretches beyond his sight, paccor 7) as idéuev (Vv. 113). Swim 
out of this sea of glory with nimble feet. In highest fortune, as 
in trembling suspense (O. 8), there is but one resource, and that is 
prayer. Zeus, Perfecter, give reverence with enjoyment (v. 115). 

So the spirit of control regulates both the end and the begin- 
ning of the ode. The dominant thought is érera: & év éxdore | 
pérpov (v. 47). 

The measures are logaoedic. 

The distribution of the five triads is not the common one. 
The first triad is devoted to Corinth, the second to Xenophon, 
the third and fourth to Bellerophon and his ancestors, the fifth 
to the Oligaithidai. Mezger calls attention to the fact that the 
subjects fall strictly within each triad. P. was evidently deep- 
laden with his commission, which must have come from the 
whole house, whose praises he distributes as best he may. The 
later successes, Xenophon’s and his father’s, are put first; the 
earlier, those of the Oligaithidai generally, are put last. 


Srp. a’.—1. Tproodvpmiovikav: Notice the pomp of the begin- 
ning. So also 0.10 (11), 1: rov "OAvVpmeovixay dvdyvaré 
pot. Comp. O. 2, 1: dvagibspyryyes Uuvor, another grand open- 
ing. The opulent’ word suits the opulent (éABia) Corinth. 
Xenophon was victorious twice (v. 80), his father once (v. 35). 
—%. derois: Of. P. 38, 70: Baoideds | mpats darois, od péo- 
véov ayabois, Eeivors 5é Oavpacrds mamnp. d.iS more common 
than zoAirns in P., because d. is less technical and has to do 
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with the natural rather than the political position. The dif. 
ference is briefly expressed in [Dem.] 59, 107: jv otre of mpdyovor 
adortny Katé\urov ov8 6 Onpos woXtTLv emomoaro. It would 
not be safe to make dorois “the humbler citizens” here, although 
it would include them.—3, @spdmovra: A word involving kindly 
service. See P. 4, 287.—yvsicopar: Disputed. The Schol. es 
yoow ao, “I will make known,” for which yvdvai (O. 6, 89) is 
cited, but in vain. “TI will learn to know Corinth,” means “I 
will visit Corinth.” So De Jongh. This is the language of one 
who had never seen Corinth and is to make the acquaintance 
of the city on this happy errand of praise. Of course this is 
figurative, as is caréBay (O. 7, 18).—4. éABiav: Noted from Homer 
on, Il. 2, 570: dadveiyv te KéptvOov.—5. mpdévpov: As one comes 
from Olympia, Corinth is the entrance of the Isthmus. Bakchy]l. 
says of Corinth: Ilédomos Nurapas vaoov Geddparor Ovpat.—Ilore- 
Savos: Comp. N. 6, 46: Toce:davov réuevos (of the Isthmian 
games). The form Mor.is Corinthian (Fennell). See Cauer,’ No. 81. 
—ayhadxovpov: Refers only to men, and not to the woAvéevar veayt- 
Ses, Gudimonor | TetOots ev adpvero Kopivéo of the famous skolion. 
—6. Hivopia... Aka... Hiprjva: The same genealogy is given 
in Hesiod, Theog. 901: devrepor jydyeto (sc. Zebs) umapyy O€ wey, 
n téxev “Qpas, | Evvopinv te Aixny te kat Kipnyny teOadviap. 
The seasons are distributed thus: Eunomia is preparation (seed- 
time); Dika, decision (harvest); Hirecna, enjoyment (festival). 
The Horai preside over everything that needs timing (0. 4, 1); 
they are the regulators of wealth, and prevent the growth of 
vBpts, Which owes its origin to the wedlock of baseness and pros- 
perity. On the chryselephantine statues of Themis (standing) 
and the Horai (sitting) at Olympia, see Paus. 5, 17, 1.—-Kacvyvyjta: 
Sing., not dual, as is shown by the apposition; see O. 6, 45.—7. 
épdtpodos: With v. 1. 6pé67po7s, “ of like character.” This seems 
to require the MS. adeqgadrjs above. Much tamer than the reading 
given here,—raptat av8pdor: Slur-a: év- into one. Mommsen writes 
rapa for the fem. (O. 14, 9).—8. xpvoeat: See O. 11 (10), 13. 


Ayr. a’.—9. @édovte: Of a fixed purpose, P. 1,62; O. 11 (10), 
9, and so of a wont.—10. “YBpw, Képov parépa: Full personifi- 
cation to match the other. Theognis reverses the genealogy, v. 
153: rixree trou KOpos UBpLy érav Kak@ OABos entrar, but that 
makes little difference, as, according to Greck custom, grand- 
mother and granddaughter often bore the same name. It is a 
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mere matter of "YBp1s—Képos—YBpis.—12. ed@eta: “ Straightfor- 
ward.” ed. with rédya, not ace. pl., as Mommsen says, with Aé- 
yew. réApa is semi-personification, and the figure is not unlike 
that of O. 9, 88, where rdéAua is one of the two attendants P. de- 
sires to have on his progress. I have hosts of fair things to 
tell, and I must go straight to my errand. Such is my nature. 
The poet apologizes for plunging into the thick of his praises.— 
por: Ethic dative.—18. dpayov... 700s: Cf. O. 11 (10), 21.—14. 
tppw 8€: I am the singer, you and yours the recipients of the 
favors of the HoraiimAddérta: Aletes was a Herakleid king of 
Corinth. — wodd& pév, .- » ToAAS 8(€): Both are adverbial = qod- 
Ad«es. Symmetry keeps the second woAda from going with 
copiopara (v.17).—15. vrepeAOdvtwv: The gen. absol. without a 
subject is denied for Homer. In P. the construction is to be 
watched. Undoubted, however, seem to be P. 8, 48: && etre 
papvapévav, and P. 4, 2382 (=N.10, 89): ds dp’ aiddcavtos. Here 
the shift from the dat. to the gen. is easy, easier than making 
bmepehOdvrwy Cepend on ayhaiay.—tepois év a€Odois: O. 8, 64: && 
icpa@y aéOdov. 


’Er. a.—17. dpxata: “From the beginning.” —érav 8 etpdvros 
épyov: This has a proverbial ring. ‘‘ All the work belongs to the 
inventor” (i. e. the credit for it all). Often quoted. Best com- 
mented by an epigram on Thespis: pupios atwy mohAd mpocevpyaet 
xdrepa: Tapa S& epa (Schneidewin).—18, tat Avwvicov ... 
xapites: Explained by the Schol. as ai €oprai ai rd émaywyov 
éxovcat.—19. Bonddra: Refers to the prize of the victor in the 
dithyramb. Some think of the symbolical identification of 
Dionysos with the bull. See Hat. 1, 23, for the history of the 
dithyramb, first performed in Corinth by Arion of Methymna 
during the reign of Periander. The Bacchic joyance is the main 
thing, and we must not hold P. to a strict account when he 
attributes the origin of the dithyramb, as he does elsewhere, acc. 
to the Schol., now to Naxos and now to Thebes.—20. tis ydp: 
P. 4, '70: ris yap dpxa, kré.—immetous év &vtecow pérpa: p. here is 
“check,” and so “bit,” as the Schol. explains: ra immesa pérpa 
Tov xadwod. The myth turns on the praise of ’A@nva Xaduwviris, 
who had a temple in Corinth, Paus. 2, 4,5. The selection of the 
word points to a more perfect control gained by the Corinthian 
bit, not the out-and-out invention of it.—21. vaotow .. . Sidupov: 
The words would seem to mean naturally that two eagles were 
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placed as akpwrnpra, or “finials,” on the temples, one on either 
gable. The pediment was called derés, dérmpa, and the Scholiast 
supposes that the name was due to the eagle here mentioned. 
Another explanation is that the Corinthians filled the pediments, 
naked before, with the figure of an eagle, which subsequently 
gave way to groups of statuary. The name derds for the gable- 
field is commonly referred to the resemblance of the pediment to 
an eagle with extended wings. Bekker, Anecd. p. 348, 3: werov 
puetrat oXnBA amoteTakdTos Ta mrepd. See Aristoph. Av. 1110, 
and the passages there collected by Blaydes.—22. év 8€: With 
GyGet, “ And there.” —Moio’ a8vavoos: We have no right to refer 
this with Dissen to the older poets and musicians of Corinth ex- 
clusively.—23. “Apys: The Corinthian helmet (Hat. 4, 180), the. 
Corinthian trireme (Thuk. 1, 13), are well known, and the story 
of Periander, the history of Corinth in the Persian war, may be 
read in Herodotos. 


Srp. B’.—24. trar(e): With Odvpmias (Fennell). Comp. Aisch. 
Ag. 509: Umards te xopas Zevs.— 2. aBdvntos: Active, as 
neg. compounds of verbals-in -rds often are. Cf. O. 6, 67: wevdéov 
dyvaortov.—26. adddvyntos yévoro= px) veweonons (Schol.). Hat. 
1,32: 76 Ociov may eore POovepov.—28. evOuve: Natural metaphor 
for a nautical Corinthian, O. 7, 95.—8atvovos: The daiuey here is 
the daipay yeréOduos (v.105). See P. 5,122: Acds rou vdos péyas 
kvBepva | daipov’ avdpav pitov.—29. Sébar té For: The dat. is used 
with déac0a because the giver is interested as well as the re- 
ceiver. When the giver is a god, he is waiting to be gracious. 
When he is a man, the acceptance of the present is an honor. 
See the Pindaric passages P. 4, 23; P. 8,5; 12,5; I. 5 (6), 4 
Cf. Il. 2,186: dé£ard of okAmTpov.—tynaprov TeOpdv: Cf. O. 7, 88: 
reOudy Odvpriovixay.—ayer: The processional notion of the kepos 
comes out. This reOuds is also a modvqudos éréras (P. 5, 4).— 
30. wevtraé9Aw: The memorial verses of Simonides run: “IoOpua 
kai Hvb01 Avopadv 6 Bitwvos evika | (1) GA pa, (2) rodaxkeiny, 
(3) Sioa Koy, (4) dkovra, (5) radnyv. See a long discussion of 
the wévraOXoy in Fennell’s ed. of the Nemean and Isthmian odes 
TX.-XX.—31. tév: See O. 2,25. The hyperbaton is easy with 
the demonstrative relative ray =r. 


Ayr. B’.—83. cedivav: The Isthmian wreaths were at first made 
of pine, then of parsley (I. 2,16; N.4, 88), then pine was re- 
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stored. The parsley of the Isthmian games was dry, of the Ne- 
mean green. Parsley had a funereal as well as a hymeneal sig- 
nificance.—34, od« évrigoet: Lit. ‘does not go against the grain,” 
ovk evayriodrat (Schol.).—85, @eooddou(o): Homer does not elide 
theo in-o1o=ov. Cf. P.1,39; N. 9,55; I. 1,16.—6. atyda woddav: 
Cf. 0.12, 15: riya moddv. With atyAa comp, P. 3,78: Kdpdov 7 
aéOr\ov vb0iay atyhav orepavors.—avanertar: Cf. O. 11 (10), 8. 
—87. otadiov: Six hundred Olympic feet.—8:avAov: The double 
stadion, round the turning-post and back. —aehiw aud’ évi: 
“Within the circuit of a single sun.” Here dudi has the pe- 
culiar inside use O. 2, 33, ‘‘ with only one sun about. it.’”—8. 
kpavaais év A.: See O. 7, 82.—épya: “ Victories,” “ crowns of vic- 
- tory.” —oSapxis | azepa: The day sympathizes with the victor. 
Comp. the Homeric dovAoy jap. 


’Er. B’.—40. “EAAdtia : Depends on the general notion of gain- 
ing. If the exact verb of the previous sentence were to be sup- 
plied, we should have émra. Athena Hellotis was honored in 
Corinth by a torch-race.—ayudAorer II. te8potow: The Isthmian 
games.—41. paxpérepar, xré.: “ Too long would be the songs that 
shall keep up with the victories of,” etc. Similar self-checks are 
found P. 4, 247; N.10,45; I. 4 (5), 51.—42. Tepipia: Acc. to the 
Scholia, Terpsias was the brother of Ptoiodoros and-so uncle of 
Thessalos (v. 35), Eritimos was son or grandson of Terpsias. To 
judge by Pindar, Ptoiodoros was father of Terpsias and Eritimos. 
The Scholia give two names not in P., but it is hardly worth 
while to attempt to reconcile the two accounts, or to explain the 
divergence.—44, xéptous év Néovros: The Nemean games. Of. N. 
6,47: Borava ... éovros. A dash, rather than a comma, after 
héovros would give the feeling of the passage: “As for all your 
achievements—I am ready to contend with many.” No matter 
how many come against me, I can always match them, as your 
victories are like the sands of the sea for multitude.—46. qwovruév 
Wadov dpdudv: Comp. 0. 2,108: yappos dpc pov mepuréhevyer. 


Srp. y'. —47. éwerat: Used absolutely = érdpevdy éorw, “is 
meet.” There is a limit to everything. The poet puts a bit in 
his own mouth. Comp. v.20. Enough of the house, now of the 
state.—48. vojeot: Sc. rd pérpov. So the Schol.: rodro 8 airé 
vonoat TO THs TuppeTpias evKaipdy Té eote Kal dpictrov. The cen- 


tral thought of the poem. Cf. Hes. O. et. D.694: pérpa puddoce- 
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aOat* kaipos 8 emt aor apioros.—49. Fidios év Kow@ orahels: The 
metaphor is nautical; P. 2,62; 4,3; N.6, 387: ta vavorodéovtes 
énmtxopia. In the fleet of the common joy, P. is an iSuWorodos vais 
—one that is independent of the rest; he sails his own course 
of poetry (Kayser). His mission is to celebrate the victor’s fam- 
ily, but he is to learn to know Corinth, he is to praise Corinth, 
he is to forget for a while the iSvoy in the kowdv.—50. pijrtv te... 
méhepdv 7: Afterwards distributed into Sicugoyv pev... ra Sé 
wor ev a\ka. Comp. Pindar’s praise of Sparta, fr. XT. 62,1: év6a 
Bovdral yepdvtay Kal vedv avOpay apioredorowy aixual.— 52. appt 
Kopiv@o: In prose mepi Kopivfov.—Ziovdov: Both Sisyphos (the 
Archwise) and Medeia (the Deviser) were held in higher esteem 
in Corinth than in most parts of Greece. 5. depends not so much 
on yapvey as on the echo of it. See v. 40.—das @edv: The popular 
and false etymology of Sicvdos derived the name from ods = beds 
and cudds = codds, hence = dedcogos.—53. aig: ipsi, not aira, 
sibi. There is no compound reflexive in Pindar, as there is none 
in Homer. The middle and the emphatic pronoun show the un- 
naturalness of the action from the Greek point of view. The 
story of Medeia is told P. 4, 218 foll. 


’Ayt. y’.—55. Ta 8€ kat: Adverbial, comp. O. 9,102. Two ex- 
amples of wisdom are followed by a double line of martial deeds. 
—év adx@: “In the fight,” closely connected with mpd Aapddvov 
retyéov.—d7. em’ auddtepa: There was Corinthian blood on both 
sides. The Trojan side, represented by Glaukos, grandson of 
Bellerophon (see note on y. 67), happened to be the more satis- 
factory, and hence P. turns that outward, according to his rule, P. 
3, 83.—paxav tdpvew tédos: “ Decide the issue of battles.’—58. 
rov pev..- Arpéos: The Corinthians were vassals of Agamemnon, 
Il. 2,570. Their leaders were not especially distinguished. Eu- 
chenor, the son of Polyidos, the Corinthian seer, chose death in 
battle rather than by disease, and fell by the hand of Paris, Il. 18, 
663.—59. koptfovtes . . . etpyovtes: Conative.—60. TAatxov: Glau- 
kos appears often enough in the ranks of the Trojans—a brave, 
but flighty fellow, Il. 6,119 foll. (where he makes himself immor- 
tal by exchanging armor with Diomed, v. 236: ypicea xaAkelor, 
ExarépBov evveaBoiwy); 7,13; 12, 102 (summoned by Sarpedon to 
help him), 309; 14, 426; 16, 492; 17, 140. — 61. Ileupdvas: Pei- 
rene, a famous fountain in Akrokorinthos.—o¢erépou: See P. 4, 83. 
—martpés: “ Ancestor.” —62. Baldy: “Rich.” €omp. Babdmouros. 
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En. y'. — 64. TIdyaoov: Homer says nothing of the Pegasos 
myth. P. follows local legends, which he seems everywhere to 
have studied carefully. Comp. N.7, 105, Aus Képw6os, with the 
commentators.—65. mptv ye: “ Until,” which the conjunction rp 
always means with the indic, O. 9, 61.—xpvoduauna: Of the 
whole headstall.— 66. &€ dvetpov 8 avtixa qv trap: “Out of a 
dream there was forthwith reality,” the sober certainty of waking 
fact.—67. Aiohi8a: The genealogy is Aiolos-Sisyphos—Glaukos— 
Bellerophon—Hippolochos—Glaukos. P. drops, or seems to drop, 
Hippolochos. See Il. 6, 144.—68. idtpov: So v. 85: pdppaxovr. 
Transl. “charm.” — 69. Aapaio... marpt: ‘Tamer-father,” Po- 
seidon, of whom Glaukos is the double.—vw: Anticipates rad- 
pov (rare in Pindar). See N. 5, 38.—apydevra: Black bulls are 
generally sacrificed to Poseidon, and the Scholiast is puzzled 
into explaining dpydevta aS evOady kal péyay, but in P. 4, 205 
red bulls are sacrificed to the same god, and P. was doubtless 
following local usage. 


Srp. &.—71. kvécaovrt: Of sleep at once sweet and deep. The 
word is used of Penclope’s slumber (Od. 4, 809), when she sees 
the vision of Athena, disguised as her sister, who addresses her: 
Evdets, InveAdrera . . .; just as Athena addresses Bellerophon. 
—72. ava 8 éwadt(o)—dyénadro: Sudden change of subject.— 
6p96 modi: Dat.of manner, though we tr. “to his feet, erect.” —75. 
Kotpavi8a: Polyidos the seer; see note on v. 58.—76. amd ketvov 
xpyjovos: “At his bidding,” viz. that of Polyidos. 


*Avt. 6’. —80. Kedjoato: Sc. Hodiudos. — Srav: Repraesentatio 
(mood of the original speech), common in repeating laws, ora- 
cles, and the like.—81. xapratmo8(a): A Delphic word for bull 
(Schol.). Oracles had a vocabulary of their own, which was wide 
open to parody.—Tetadx@: Comp. 0. 1, 25: peyacberis yatdo- 
x os Toceday.— 83. Kovpav: Predicative, “as a light (little) 
thing” =s Kodpdv t.—kKtlow: Here=épyor, just as xrioca is 
often =roijoa.—84. Kal 6 kaptepds: Even the strong Bellerophon 
had failed, and now was glad to use the mild remedy.—85. dp- 
paxov mpad: A variation of PiArpor, v. 68.—yévur: Dissyllabic. 


"Er. &.—86. evémdia .. . raufev: “He played the weapon- 
play.” So N. 3, 44: dupe peyuda épya.—87. Apolovider : Comp. 
O. 8,47: "Apafovas edinmovs, where they are represented as favor- 
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ites of Apollo.—88. ai®épos wuxpas: On the gender comp. O. 1, 
7: épyuas dC atdépos. “ Chill,” on account of the height.—«éArev : 
“Bosom of the ether,” with as much right as the “deep bosom 
of the ocean.” Shakespeare’s “ bosom of the air,” R. and J. ii. 2 
(Cookesley).—épijpev: So with Hermann for épjyov.—90. KXipor- 
pav: In Homer (Il. 6, 179 foll.) the order is different. The king 
of Lykia bids him slay the Chimaira first (4) 8 dp’ énv Oeiov 
yévos od avOparav: | mpdcbe héwv, dmibey dé Spdkoy, pécon 
de xipapa), then he attacked the Solymoi, and finally slew 
(karérepvey) the Amazons. Purposeful variation.—qip mvéou- 
gov: Il. 6,182: dewdy drmomveiovea mupos pévos aidopévo.o. 
—Zotpous: Not an anticlimax. The naine of this mountain-folk 
of Lykia was enough, according to Homer, Il. 6, 185: kapriorny 
67 THY ye paxnv paro Sipevae dvdpGv.—1. Siacwrdcopar: cor- for 
o.wn- (Aeolic).—Ffor: Dependent on the verbal element in pdpov. 
—peopov: He fell from his winged steed when attempting to fly 
to heaven, and was crippled. Homer says of him simply, Il. 6, 201: 
7 To. 6 Kaw mediov TO AAjwov olos adGro | bv Oupdy KaréSav, mdrov 
avOparrey ddecivay.—92. Sékovtar: Not historical present, “are his 
shelter.” 


Srp. €.— 93. éue 8 edCiv axdvrav, xré.: The poet checks himself 
again. He has darts enough (cf. 0. 2,91: modAd pou bm dykdvos 
BéXn), but he has a definite aim (0. 2, 98: éexe viv cxom@ rd€or), 
and would not speed too many darts beside the mark (P. 1, 44: 
ayavos ew). The figures grow out of rofdrav . . . orparov.—95. 
7a ToANG B.: “These many,” ‘all these.”—Kaptuvew xepoiv: ‘To 
speed with all the vigor of my two hands.” Notice the dual 
noun yepow, sorare in P. See O.6,45. But such duals crop out 
even in post-classic Greek, where the dualis practically dead.—96. 
yap: Accounts for ra moAAd BéAea. P. was evidently embarrassed 
by the instructions he had received, and took care to distribute 
the masses by taking up the victor in the first part and the victor’s 
parpia, the Oligaithidai, in the third.—97. €Bav: O. 9, 89: 7AGov | 
tysdopos, N. 4, 74: xapv& éroipos €Bay.—98. “Iobpot: The poet is 
often spoken of as being present at the scene of the victory, so 
that it is unnecessary to supply ra from what follows. N.9, 48: 
P.1, 79. So Mezger, with whom I read matip@ y’ éet.—daOpd(a): 
He cannot go into details —99. éfopkos: ‘“ Under oath.” €.is a 
peculiar word (£opkos idiws, says the old Schol.), but that is 
no reason for changing it into e£opkos (“six-times sworn”) with 
Christ ap. Mezger. —éwécoetar: “ Will add confirmation.” — 
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éEnxovtdkr: With ddvyhkoooos, which involves speaking, “ with 
its sixty-fold sweet messages.” They had overcome sixty times, 
thirty times in each of the two places, unless €&. is merely a 
round number.—100. &8yAwooos: Notice the short v before yA. 


"Ayr. €’.—102. 48y wéporbe: The only Olympian victories scored 
were those mentioned in the beginning.—103. rét(e): When the 
time comes.—105. Saipov yevébAros: See v. 28.—pirot: We should 
say “ have free course.” On the opt. see O. 1, 115.—106. “EvvaNlo: 
Supposed to refer to a family cult. A mere guess.—107. avdo- 
owv: Looks very much like dvdccay, a gloss to dvaé. Bergk reads 
*Apkaot (Bacoas). Still we may comp. Homer’s dvadédpome mérpn. 
This king-altar might look as if it were leaping into the air, on 
account of its commanding position on Mt. Lykaion, from which 
almost all the Peloponnesos was visible. See Paus. 8, 38, 5.— 
108. Aviatov: Sc. Auds. 


"Er. €.—109. Tlé\Aava: In Achaia, O. 7, 86.—2ukvev: N. 9, 1. 
—Méyep(a): O. 7, 86.— Aiandav ... ddcos: Aigina, O. 7, 86.— 
110. "Edevois: O. 9, 106.— Aurapa Mapabdv: O. 9, 95.—111. rat 
@ im Airvas: At Aitna and Syracuse.—112. HvBoua: The names 
of the games at the different localities are given as follows: At 
Argos, Heraia or Hekatombaia; at Thebes, Herakleia and Iolaia; 
at Pellene, Diia, Hermaia, Theoxenia; at Sikyon, Pythia; at Me- 
gara, Diokleia, Pythia, Nemea, and Alkathooia; in Aigina, Aia- 
keia, Heraia, Delphinia, or Hydrophoria; at Eleusis, Eleusinia, 
Demetria; at Marathon, Herakleia; at Aitna, Nemea; at Syra- 
cuse, Isthmia, as at Corinth; in Euboia, Geraistia (in honor of 
Poseidon), Amarynthia (in honor of Artemis), Basileia.— 113. 
pacoov’ % os iseuev: First appearance of this construction. 
“Stretching beyond the reach of sight.”—114. dva =a dye: 
“Up!” The poet addresses himself.— éxvetoar: Imperative 
infin. “Swim out” of this sea of victories, which is to P. a 
sea of troubles, even if they are sweet troubles (O. 1, 19).—115. 
Zed réder(e): Comp. P. 1,67: Zed réAev. The special cult is sup- 
posed to have been brought from Corinth to her daughter, Syr- 
acuse, and thence to Aitna.—ai86 8t80.: Moderation is needed in 
this flood of prosperity. The poem closes with a wish for singer 
and for victor, as does O. 1. The poet wishes for himself a happy 
discharge of his perplexing task (éxvedoa), for the victor the en- 
joyment of the fruits of his victory, which can only be assured 
by aidas. 


OLYMPIA XIV. 


ORCHOMENOS, in Boeotia, was a very ancient city, the home of 
the famous Minyai (v. 4), where the Charites were worshipped 
from the earliest times. The poem, as we have it, contains 
scarcely more than an invocation and exaltation of the Charites, 
and an announcement of the Olympian victory of the boy Asopi- 
chos, who won the single-dash foot-race, Ol. 76 (476 B.c.). This 
victory Echo is bidden report to the father of Asopichos, who is 
now in the abode of Persephone. While the poem closes well, 
the massive structure of the strophe gives the piece the effect of 
a torso. 


The song is supposed to have been sung in a procession 
(xodgha BiBayra, v. 17) to the temple of the Charites for the dedi- 
cation of the wreath. 

The metres are logaoedic. The mood is said by the poet 
himself to be Lydian (v.17). The soft Lydian measure was es- 
pecially suited to boys’ voices (mpéme: ry rdv Traidoy jrixia, Aris- 
tot. Pol., end, p. 1342 6 32), and was in favorite use for prayers 
and plaints, and consequently well adapted to the close of the 
poem, in which the dead father of the victor is mentioned. 

Poets have admired the ode greatly—while editors have com- 
plained of its difficulties. 


Srp. a'.—1. Kagioiwv: On this Kephisos, see Strabo 405. 407. 
It was a common river-name, and is found in Attika, Salamis, 
Sikyon, Skyros, Argolis.—Aaxotoa: atte: Bergk writes raire for 
aire of the MSS., which Mommsen defends, -a in Aayotcat 
being shortened, as often in dactylic poetry. The Pindaric pas- 
sages cited by Mommsen (P. 5, 72, and 8, 96) have been emended, 
the latter with good warrant. Béckh reads Aayoicay. On the 
lot (Adxos), comp. O. 7, 58.—Kxaddlwodov: On account of the pas- 
turage. Comp. the praise of the Attic Kephisos in Sophokles, 
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O. C. 668: edimmov, E€ve, Kré.. and 677: etummoy, evrwdov. — d. 
Aumapas: A. is used of Thebes, P. 2,3. Elsewhere of Athens, N. 4, 
17; I. 2,20; and in the famous fragment IV.4: @ rat Aurapat 
kal looréhavor Kal aoidipor, | ‘EAAddos eperopa, kNewal “A@avar, dai- 
pdviov mrorleOpov.—4. "Opxopevod: Mommsen has ’Epxoyevod, the 
local form, after Cavedoni. The change is advocated by van 
Herwerden also.— Muvav: Minyas was the son of Poseidon and 
Kallirrhoé. His descendants, the Minyans, were the Vikings of 
Greek legend. — 5, Ta Te Tepmva Kai | Ta yAvké(a): re . . . Kal is 
usually employed to couple opposites or complements, as Momm- 
sen notes. If 7d reprvdy is the transient diversion (Schmidt, 
Synonym.), and 76 yAvkv the immanent sweetness, there would be 
~ enough difference to justify the combination.—6. averar: So Kay- 
ser for yiverar.—Bporots: “For,” only incidentally “by.” The 
Schol. correctly yivera kat cupBaiver.—T. codes: “ Skilled in song.” 
See O. 1, 9. 116.—4yads: Of victory, which is often represented as 
sheen (comp. 0.138, 5: dyAadxoupoy, 14: dyhaiay), and Aglaia is one 
of the Graces.—8. ayvav: So Kayser, to save the metre; the MSS. 
cepvav: cf. fr. VI.1: cepvav Xapirov péAnpa teprvov, and Kur. Hel. 
184: cepvai Xdpires. For dyvay, see Sappho, fr. 65 (Bgk.): dyvat 
Xdpires,and Alkaios, fr. 62 (Bek.).—Xapirav atep: See P.2,42.—9. 
ovde... koipavéorow X-—=ovde Kolpavéotaw ovTe Xopovs ovre Sairas. 
The first neg. omitted. See O. 11 10), 17. «x. =drakocpodor 
(Schol.), “consent to be the lords” (koopyropes ). —Taptar: 
Mommsen inclines to rdysat, a theoretical fem. form. Cf. 0. 13, 
7: Alka kat dudrpopos Eipyva taptae mdovrov, and Hur, Med. 
1415: wo\ASv raplas Zeds év’OdNpme. Even in prose, Isok. 11, 
13: ray buBpov Kal rdv adypav 6 Zebs Taplas eoriv.—l0, Pépevar 
... Opdvovs: Leop. Schmidt suspects the statement of the Schol. 
that the thrones of the Muses were placed at the right hand of 
Apollo in Delphi—12. dévaov... tusdv: d. is more poetic as a 
proleptic adj. than as an adverb. Kadiova vdara calls up the 
image of %Sara devdoyra. The honor of Zeus is “as a river.” 


Srp. B’.—13. wérw’ "Ayhata: Aglaia was especially the mistress 
of victory (see v. 7), as Thaleia presided especially over feasts 
(k&por). The three Graces were first fixed by Hesiod, Theog. 
909: "AyXatny te kal EdPpooctyny Oadiny T e€parewnv.—tA4, 
durnoipodre ... épacipodme: As one might shift from Prciy to 
épav, the weaker to the stronger. Toying with synonyms was 
not impossible for P.—0edv kpatiorov: Zeus was the father, Eury- 
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nome, an Okeanid, the mother, acc. to Hesiod (Theog. 907).— 
15. émaxootre viv: So Bergk and Mommsen (for emdxoor viv of 
the MSS.) from a supposed emnxog, not an attractive formation. 
Other conjectures are: eémdkoo. raviv, Herm., Dissen, but we 
must have imperative or optative; emaxoos yeved, Herm., Bockh, 
Schneidewin. —17. kota BiBovra: So Hom. Il. 13, 158: codpa 
moot mpoBi8as.—Acémyov: Diminutive from ’Acamds. — Av8 
- +. év teémw: Mommsen recognizes a kind of éy dia dvoiv, to 
which figure P., indeed, comes nearer than does any other Greek 
poet, but rpdm@ is “the tune,” and pedérais is the verse. “ With 
Lydian tune and meditated lays.” éy, of the flute, O. 5, 19; 7, 
12; N. 3,79; of the cithern, P. 2, 69; I. 4 (5), 27.—18. epodov: 
See O. 7, 13: caréBav.—19. Mwiteva: Acolic accentuation, as in 
Kvxveta, 0.10 (11),17. Orchomenos is so called to distinguish it 
from the Arkadian city ofthe same name.—20. ced Fékate: Thaleia, 
not because she is kopudaia generally, but because this is the Ko- 
pos, of which she has special charge.—21. éA0é, Faxot: Ahrens 
writes v0’, metri causa. With the passage comp. O. 8, 81, 
where ’AyyeAia, a daughter of Hermes, is supposed to discharge 
the same office. Echo belongs to the Orchomenian sphere, 
by reason of her passion for Narkissos, son of Kephisos. — 22. 
Knrted8apov: Father of Asopichos.—é¢p’ i8ote(a): F lost.—vidv . .« 
ért: Prolepsis for 67u... vids. Comp. P. 9, 121.—23. Kédmous trap’ 
evddéors: So Bergk for evdd€ouo. On mapa, see O. 1, 20.—24. éore- 
ddvece: The middle (O. 7,15), though natural, is not necessary. 
xairay represents é airdv. So P. 10, 40: képas avadjoavtes.— 
mrepotou: Cf. P. 9,135: modda dé mpdcbev mrepa dé€aro Nikas. 
Wreaths are wings, because they bear the champion aloft, émaei- 
porte (O. 9, 22), 





* PHILOKTETES. (After a gem.) 


PYTHIA I. 


THE victory commemorated in this poem was gained Pyth. 29, 
i.e. Ol. 76,3 (474 B.c.). Hieron had himself proclaimed as a cit- 
izen of Aitna in order to please the city founded by him, Ol. 76, 
1 (476 B.c.), to take the place of Katana. In the same year he 
had gained a victory over the Etruscans off Cumae, thus crown- 
ing the glory of the battle of Himera. The great eruption of 
Aitna, which began Ol. 75,2 (479 B.c.), and continued several 
years, figures largely in this poem, which has been much ad- 
mired and often imitated, notably by Gray in his “ Progress of 
Poesy.” 

Pindar’s poems are constellations. There are figures as in the 
heavens, a belt, a plough, a chair, a serpent, a flight of doves, but 
around them clusters much else. The Phorminx is the name of 
the constellation called the first Pythian. In the first part of the 
poem the lyre is the organ of harmony, in the second the organ 
of praise. In the first part everything is plain. Apollo and the 
Muses are to the Greek the authors of all harmony, artistic, po- 
litical, social, spiritual. The lyre, as the instrument of Apollo, is 
the symbol of the reign of harmony over the wide domain of 
Zeus. Everything that owes allegiance to Zeus obeys his son 
Apollo, obeys the quivering of the lyre’s strings. So the foot- 
step of the dancer, the voice of the singer. Even the thunder- 
bolt, the weapon of Zeus, is quenched, the bird of Zeus slumbers, 
the wild son of Zeus, violent Ares, sleeps a deep sleep. This is 
the art of the son of Leto and the deep-bosomed Muses (vv. 
1-12). 

All those that Zeus hath claimed as his own are ruled by har- 
mony. Not so those that he loves not. When they hear the 
sound of the Pierides, they strive to fiee along the solid earth 
and the restless main. So he who now lies in dread Tartaros, 
enemy of the gods, Typhon, reared in the famed Kilikian cave. 
His hairy breasts are pinched by the high sea-shores of Kymé 
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and Sicily, and Aitna’s heaven-mounting column pinions him— 
Aitna, nurse of- keen snow, from whose inmost recesses belch 
purest streams of unapproachable fire, rivers that roll sparkling 
smoke by day, while purple flame by night bears in its whirl 
masses of stone down to the surface of the deep, plashing. These 
jets of fire are upflung by yon monster. Terrible are they—a 
marvel to behold, a marvel even to hear from those that have be- 
held. Such a creature is that which lies bound by peak and 
plain, while his back is goaded‘by his craggy couch (vv. 13-28). 

May we not be of those thou lovest not, may we find favor in 
thy sight, O Zeus, lord of Aitna’s mount—the forehead of this 
fruitful land, whose namesake neighbor city the famed founder 
glorified when the herald proclaimed her in the Pythian course 
by reason of Hieron’s noble victory with the chariot. As men 
who go on shipboard count as the first blessing a favoring wind, 
an omen of a happy return, so we count from this concurrence 
that the city will henceforth be renowned for wreaths of victory 
and chariots, her name be named mid banquet-songs. Lykian 
and Delian lord, thou that lovest the Kastalian fount of Parnasos, 
make this purpose good, make the land a land of men (vy. 29- 
40). 

So far Apollo and the Muses dominate—dominate as the in- 
terpreters of Zeus. Now Zeus himself comes forward. Apollo 
is mentioned no more, but the prayer to him, v. 40, is matched 
by a prayer to the Muse in v. 58, 

Zeus, Apollo, the Muses, have now led us up to the praise of 
Hieron. The achievements of mortals are all due to the gods. 
Men are bards; are valiant and eloquent through them (v. 41); 
and so, through them, Hieron has the virtues of his high posi- 
tion, and all the so-called counsels addressed to him are merely 
indications of what he is, or thinks he is, or tries to be. In 
praising his hero Pindar picks out first the quality that had re- 
cently distinguished him, and this success was won Oedy madduats 
(v.48). The future lacks nothing but forgetfulness of toils and 
pains. Greater prosperity, greater wealth, it cannot give. It can 
only administer (ovr, v.46). When the forgetfulness of the bitter 
past comes, then the memory of all the glorious achievements of 
war, with all its proud wealth, will return. May our hero, like 
Philoktetes of old (v. 50), have a god to be his friend and bene- 
factor. But the song is not for Hieron alone. His son, Deino- 
menes (v. 68), shares the joy in the victory of his sire; his son is 
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king of the city Aitna, which Hieron built for him, founding it 
with god-sent freedom in the laws of Doric stock, after the prin- 
ciples of Doric harmony (v. 65). May this harmony between 
people and princes abide, and may father pass to son the keynote 
of concordant peace (v. 79)—peace within and peace from bar- 
baric foes without. Zeus keep the Phoenician and the Tyrrhe- 
nian battle-shouts at home, now that they have seen the fell 
destruction of their ships, the punishment of their insolence, be- 
fore Kymé—that weight that rests upon Typhon’s breast. For 
what Salamis to Athens, what Plataia to Sparta, that to the 
sons of Deinomenes is the day of Himera (v. 80). 

But brevity is best. Twist the strands tight. Less, then, will 
be the bleme, for surfeit dulleth the edge of expectation. Others’ 
blessings and advantages are a hateful hearing; yet envy is better 
than pity. Hold, Hieron, to thy high career. Still guide the 
people with a just helm. Still be thy word forged on the anvil of 
truth. No sparkle of dross that flieth past is without its weight, 
coming from thee. Steward of many things thou art. Faithful 
witnesses there are many for right and wrong. Firm abide in 
generous temper. Wax not weary in expenditure. Let thy sail 
belly to the wind. Let no juggling gains lure thee. After mor- 
tals liveth fame alone as it revealeth the lives of the:departed to 
speakers and to singers. Kroisos’ generous kindliness perisheth 
not. The cruel soul of Phalaris—brazen-bull-burner—is whelmed 
by hating bruit; no harps beneath the roof-tree receive him to 
soft fellowship with warbling boys. Good fortune is first; then 
good fame. Whoso hath chanced on both and made both his 
own hath received the highest crown (vv. 81-100). 


The mood is Dorian, the rhythms dactylo-epitrite. 

Of the five triads, the first two deal with harmony; the third 
and the fourth have to do with Hieron’s work as a founder, his 
work as a warrior, with the sweet music of a concordant state, 
the sweet silence from the barbaric cry, have to do with Aitna 
and Himera. The last triad avoids the weariness of praise by 
disguising it under sage counsel, with the intimation that Hieron 
has not only been prosperous, but has gained the fair voices of 
the world. 


Srp. a’.—l. Xpvoéa oppryé: Cf. Hes. Scut. Hercl. 202: inepdev 
KiOdpife Ads Kal Anrods vids | ypucein Pdppcyyt, N. 5, 24: 
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Popptyy ‘Ardddov érdyAwooor x pvtgé@ TAGKTP® Siokov. 
—tomdokdpev: Cf. O. 6,30: maida Fiudrdoxoyv. Our violet is the 
tov péXav of the Greeks, and “ black” is the nearest translation of 
to-. — 2, otv8ikov ...«rtéavov: “Joint possession.” — Bdows: The 
dancer’s foot listens and obeys the throb of the cithern.—3. 
aodoi: The singers of the chorus. — 4. wpoowtov: “ Preludes.” 
—apBodas tevxys = dvaBodas mown, avaBddAy. Cf. Od. 1, 155: 7 
Tot 6 hoppiay dveBddXero Kaddy deidery.—édeAtLoneva: “ Quiv- 
ering.” 0.9, 14: ddppiyy’ edreditov. — 5. aixparav KEpauvov: ai. - 
better as a subst. than as an adjective. «x. is personified, “ spear- 
wielder Thunderbolt.”—6. devéou mupds: So dybeua xpvaov (O. 2, 
79).— va oxdmre Aids: The eagle on the sceptre of Zeus is a 
familiar figure. Comp. So. fr. 766: 6 oxnmroBduev aierds kbav 
Aiés.—@xeiov: Of the inherent quality. See note on O. 12, 3. 
Contrasting epithet to heighten yaddéas. 

*Avt. a’.— 7. &pxds otvvav: Cf. O. 13, 21: olwvdy Bacidéa. —8. 
ayKvA@ kpati: Od. 19, 538: aierds dyxudoyedAns.—Kvdooov: This 
is a deep sleep with fair visions. See O. 18, '71.~9. iypav varov : 
The feathers rise and fall like waves on the back of the sleep- 
ing bird in response to his breathing.—10. furater: 6. often of 
winds and waves. So P. 4,195: xupdrov pumas dvéuov te.—Kata- 
oxdpevos — xateydpevos. There is no aor. feeling. Cf. Od. 11, 
334: kynOuo © cxovro, and Thompson’s notes on Plat. Phaidr. 
238 D, 244 E.—Biaras”Apys: To match aiypardy xepavvdy above. 
—11. ieiver: With Ovpudy, O. 7,48. “Lets his heart (himself) 
dissolve in deep repose.”—12. kjda: Comp. O. 1, 112; 2, 91; 9, 
5-12; 1.4 (5), 46 for the same metaphor.—apoé: With the pecul- 
jar poetic use, rather adverbial than prepositional. ‘“ With the 
environment of art,” “by virtue of.” So P. 8, 34: é€ua audi 
payava.—PabvkdrArav: Like Baéd(avos, of stately and modest 
beauty. The deep girdle and the deep folds might be due to 
amplitude or to dignity, or both. Ba@dxodros of Mother Earth, 
Pro 101 


‘Er. a’.—13. wepidynxe: Emotional perfect = pres., though on 
the theory that dios means “ own,” 7. = “hath made his own.” 
—<arifovrar: On the concord, see O. 2, 92; O. 10 (11), 93. The 
neuter éooa conjures up strange shapes.—Bodv: Of music. O. 38, 
8; P.10, 39; N.5, 38.—14. ya@v: dyadceroy with méyrov throws 
up as a complementary color orepedy, “solid,” with yay. For 
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dpauudkeroy, “ furious,” “restless,” see Il. 6, 179, where it is used 
of the Chimaira. The sea is the favorite haunt of monsters.— 
kat(d): On*x. with the second member, see O. 9, 94.—15. aivg 
Taptdpw: So Ioduds is fem.in P. O. 8,48; N.5,37; 1.1, 32.— 
16. Tudds: See Il. 2,782, where his bed is said to be civ ’Apipors, 
which is in Kilikia. Cf. Aisch. P. V. 351: rov ynyevn te Kudt- 
kloy oiknropa...éxatoykdpavoy...Tupava. In this passage, 
too long to quote entire, Prometheus prophesies the eruption in 
language that seems to be a reflex of Pindar’s description.—17. 
Kidixov... dvtpov: P. 8, 16: Tupas KidsE.—rodvdévupov = rodv- 
Opirnrov.—18. ixép Képas: Behind and above—not immediately 
over. The whole region is volcanic. Ischia, the ancient Pithe- 
kussa, where Hieron established a colony, was rudely shaken by 
an earthquake in 1880, almost destroyed in 1883.—19. kiov... 
ovpavia: Aisch. P. V. 349: kiov odpavod te kal xOoves | dpow 
épe(S@v.— 20. maveres... TU0yva: 7. is adjective enough to take 
an adverb.—rv@yva: Kithairon is y:ovorpédos, Kur. Phoen. 803. 


Srp. B’.— 21. épetyovrar pév . . . woTapot 8): Aisch. P. V. 867: 
expaynooytai more | ToTapolt mupds.—ayvorarar: The commenta- 
tors/see in this epithet Pythagorean reverence of fire. The rever- 
ence of fire is Indo-European. For pev.. . dé, see O. 11 (10), 8— 
22. wayat> mworapot...Kpovvots: All carefully used. sayai, “ well 
up,” worapoi, “roll,” kpovyoi are “shot up” in jets.—apéparow 
-. + ev dppvatow: Of. O. 1, 2: vueri ... ev dpépa. — 24. Babetay ;: 
Measured from the top of the mountain. . “Far below.”—ovwv wa- 
Tayo: Effective position.—25. “Adatero.o: This personification 
was not so vivid to the Greek as it is to us. See note on P. 3, 
39.—26. tépas ... Savpdorov mpoordeo0ar: For the inf., comp. I. 3 
(4), 68: dvoros pev idécOa. Oadpua idéoOa is a common Homeric 
phrase.—@atpa 82 kal mapedvrov dxotoa: kai is naturally “even,” 
and goes with dkodoa. “It is a marvel of marvels to see, a mar- 
vel even to hear.” This makes mpoo.déoba refer to the drdE, 
the dxodoa to the otv mardyo. So Schneidewin. sapedvrov 
(for which we have the variant mapidyt@v) is genitive absolute 
without a subject, ‘when men are present.” P. uses the con- 
struction somewhat charily (see note on O, 13, 15), and Cobet’s 
nap iddvroy, “to hear of from those who have seen,” would be 
seductive in prose. P. does not happen to use mapa thus. 


’Avr. B'.—27. otov: Exclamatory, O. 1, 16.—28. oepopnl The 
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bed of the monster is aiva Tdprapos, v. 15.—29. ety, Zed, tv ety: 
Asyndeton is common and natural in prayers (see O. 1, 115), and 
so is the suppression of the dative (jiv).— 30. péromov: The 
mountain rises from the plain as the forehead from the face. 
The transfer of the designations of parts of the body to objects 
in nature is so common as not to need illustration. Whatever 
original personifying power this transfer may have had seems to 
have faded out in Greek poetry (Hense, Adolf Gerber).—tod... 
érovupiav: Cf. O.10 (11), 86: eravupiapy xdpw | vikas dyepoxov. 
— 32. IIv6id8os & év Spdym: Dissen compares O. 1,94: rav Odvpmua- 
Say ev Spdpors, but there ray ’O. depends on kdéos.-——avéeure : “ Pro- 
claimed.”—trép: “ By reason of.” —KahAwixov | dppact: P. 11,46: 
év Gppact kadXivikot. 


°Er. B’.—33. vavordopytots: ‘Seafaring.”  P. refers to a belief 
of the craft. In this case a good beginning makes a good end- 
ing.—34. és mhéov... ovpov: Connected by the rhythm.—éoukdra : 
“Likelihoods” for “likelihood” Cf. O. 1,52: dopa, P. 2, 81: 
advvatra, P. 4, 247: paxpd.—35. tuyxetv: Tn Thukyd. also the reg- 
ular construction of eikds is the aor. inf., never the fut. 1, 81,6: 
eikos “AOnvaiovs ... pyre... Sovdedoa pntre katamdaynva. So 1, 
121, 2; 2,11, 8; 3, 10,6, al.—é 8 Adyos: “ This (faithful) saying.” 
— 36. Travtais emt Evytuxiars: “ With this good fortune to rest on.” 
—detav: ‘“ Belief.’—37. Nowmdv: So Aouroy aiel, P. 4, 256.—vw = 
moéAw.—88. ovv evddvors 8: “’Mid tuneful revels.”—39. Avxte: 
So Hor. Od. 3, 4,61: Delius et Patareus Apollo, Patara being 
in Lykia. In solemn invocations the gods are appealed to by 
names which remind them of their favorite abodes. — Addov’ 
évaoowv: The participle here and in ¢id¢wv is almost substantive. 
For the elision of Addov, see O. 13, 35.—40. eeAjoais: “ Deign.” 
P. uses BovAova but once (fr. VIII. 1). Attic distinctions do 
not always apply to the earlier period, but be it noted that 
edéd@ or Oédq@ is the higher word; hence regularly Ocod Oédovros. 
—ratra: The implied wishes and hopes.—vé@: Local dative, the 
range of which is narrower even in poetry than is commonly 
supposed,—evavSpov: riéuev must be understood with this as 
well as with ydo. A slight zeugma, r. being there “put” or 
“take,” and here “make.” Herm. reads edavdpodr. 


Srp. y'.—41. poxavat: Sc. efor, “ways and means.’’—aperats : 
“ Achievements.” —42. cool: Specifically of poets. Cf. O. 1,9; 
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P. 1,12; N.7,23. P.is thinking of his class in copoi, the Biarai 
and meplykoooo. being put in another by the force of re.— 
mepty\wooot: Supposed to refer to the rhetorical school of Ko- 
rax, who began his career under Hieron. See 0. 2, 96.—é€piv: 
Gnomic aorist. P. identifies Piais with Oeds. See O. 9,107. 111. 
—44, ph... Badreiv: ZAsrowa takes wy as involving wish; Badeiy 
may be fut. (cf. P. 10, 55) or aor. (N.4, 92). The negative favors 
the aor. (u7) Bddoyw). P. 4, 243 the neg. ovxér: indicates the read- 
ing mpdéecOa.—xadkorapgov: N.7, 71: dropvia pr téppa mpoBas 
dkov0 Ste yadkkomadpaor bpoa Ooav yhoocay. The tongue, 
which P. handles boldly, is the missile here also. Being a 
javelin, it is forged, v. 86. See O. 6, 82.—éaeir(e): The ellipsis 
(@oei tus Bddor) is hardly felt. Cf. O. 6, 2: as dre.—ayavos... 
ééo: “Outside of the lists,’ so as not to count.—meddya: See 
P. 8, 57.—45. dpevoac9(ar): “Surpass.” Cf. P. 6, end.—avriovs: 
Supposed to refer to Simonides and Bakchylides. It is con- 
jectured that there was to be a contest of poets.—46. ei yap... 
ev@vvor: A wish that runs over into a condition. See O. 1, 108. 
—6 mas xpdévos: All time to come, 0. 6,56; N.1,69.—otro: “As 
heretofore.” —ev8ivor: Cf. N. 2,7: evOvmoumds aidy. ‘The nautical 
image was still in the poet’s eye. Cf. v. 834 and 0.13, 28: Hevo- 
davros evOuvve Saipovos ovpoy. — Kapatov & émikaow: Victory 
brings serenity (O.1,98); breathing space (O. 8,7); tranquillity 
(N. 9,44). Hieron suffered with the stone.—Tapdoxor: See O. 1, 
39. 

"At. y'.—48. avix’: “What time.” P.’s usage does not mili- 
tate against the rule, jika: ére :> Kaipds: ypovos. See O.7,35; 9, 
33.—etptoxovto: “ Gained” in the usu. sense of the middle of this 
verb. So P.3,111. The active “find” can be used in similar 
connections (so P. 2, 64, and elsewhere), and, in fact, the active, 
being the general, is often used where the particular middle 
might be expected. The plural of Hieron and his brothers,— 
Tindv: tyun iS something practical, and does not correspond to 
“honor” pure and simple.— 49, Spémev: Active, O. 1, 13; P. 1, 
49; P. 4,130; P. 6, 48; fr. XI. 72, Middle, N. 2,9; fr. IX. 1, 6; 
fr. IX. 2, 1. The active is colder. —50. a&yépwxov: O. 10 (11), 
87: vikas dyepwyov. a. only of persons in Homer, who does not 
use it in the same sense acc. to the lexicographers. To P. the 
word must have carried with it the yépas notion denied to it by 
modern etymologists. The booty gained at Himera was immense, 
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—viv ye pav: A statement that defies contradiction. Of. v. 63. 
—-®idoKty Tao: The type of a suffering hero, See the Philoktetes 
of Sophokles. ‘“ At that very time Syracuse contained the famous 
statue of the limping Philoktetes by Pythagoras of Rhegion, of 
which Pliny says that those who looked at it seemed to feel the 
pain (xxxiv. 59). Even/if we hesitate to believe that the sculptor 
intended an allusion to/Hieron, we may well suppose that Pindar’s 
comparison was suggested by the work of Pythagoras” (Jebb).— 
Tav...dixav: Notice the rare article with S/cay, “ wise.” —51. éorpa- 
vev@y: An aor. pass.,/where the middle would seem more natural. 
Cf. éropev6n. We can understand the passive of Philoktetes “ who 
was won to the war,” not so well of Hieron.—ovtv 8 avdyxa: “ Un- 
der the pressure of necessity.” The comitative, personal character 
of ovy makes it a favorite preposition in poetry, keeps it out of 
model prose.— $idov: Predicate, ‘“fawned him into a friend.” 
Rauchenstein’s pz) PiAoy is not Pindaric.—52. kat tis édv peyadd- 
vep: ris is referred to the proud citizens of Kymé (Cumae), who 
were forced to beg help from the tyrant. According to Eurip- 
ides, Odysseus and Diomed, according to Sophokles, Odysseus 
and Neoptolemos, were sent for Philoktetes. Odysseus was evi- 
dently not a favorite with P. (N. 7, 21; 8, 26), and peyaddvwp 
may be a sneer.—petaBdoovtas: So Kayser for the MS. peradd- 
govras OF peradAdooovras. Comp. 0. 1, 42: peraBaoa. Bockh 
gives perapeiBovras (Hesych., Suid., Zonaras); but while the 
present is admissible on general grounds (O. 13,59; P. 4, 106), 
we should not emend it into a text. perayevoovras would be 
nearer, but it has even less warrant than Wakefield’s peraydocop- 
ras, a future formed on the aorist of vaiw (P. 5, 70: é&v "Apyes 
évacaev Hpakdéos exydyvovus). 


"Er. y'.—58. to&étav: The bow of Philoktetes, being the chief 
thing, could not be left out. We are not to look for any corre- 
spondence to this in the history of Hieron.—54. Iprdpovo wédw ... 
mévouvs Aavaois: Chiasti¢ not only in position, but also in sense. 
For the shifting stress on Ipedyoro and mévovs, see O. 6, 5.—55. 
doGeve? pev xpwrt Batvev, dAAG poupisiov Hv: On the shift from par- 
ticiple to finite verb, see O. 1, 18.—56. @eds: As one short sylla- 
ble, possibly as 6és. Comp. G¢uvacros, O€dpos in Megaric in- 
scriptions (Cauer ? 104, and G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 119). Schnei- 
dewin suggests eds carnp. dpOarnp does not occur elsewhere. 
Comp. N. 1,14: Zeds ... karévevoey .. . Bikediav... OpOageuy 
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—57. xpévov...kapdv: With the usu. differentiation of time” 
and “season.” “To give the season” is “to give in season.”’— 
58. Aewopéver: Hieron had appointed his son, Deinomenes, re- 
gent of Aitna (v. 60).—Kedadfoar: O. 1, 9. — 59. wowdy: “ Re- 
ward.” So in a good sense N. 1, 70; Aisch. Suppl. 626. The 
reward is the céAados.—60. Attvas Baotdet: In Greek one is king 
of the Aitnaians, rather than king of Aitna. The gen. of the 
place has something of the ture divino stamp. So of the old 
house of the Battiads, P. 4,2: BaowWnje Kupavas. Cf. N.8, 7. 


Srp. &.—61. 76: “For whom.” Deinomenes was succeeded 
by Chromios. See N. 9.—é\w «efvav: x. seems to prove that 
the ode was sung, not at Aitna, but at Syracuse. — Ceodpare ody 
édevbepia: See O. 3, 7.62. “YAAiSo0s ordOpas: There were three 
Doric tribes ‘YAXeis, Taupvdror, and Avpaves. The Idydvdo and 
Avpaves were the descendants of Pamphylos and Dyman, sons of 
Aigimios. The Herakleidai did not belong to the Doric stock 
proper, and so are distinguished from the descendants of Aigi- 
mios, P. 5,72: “Hpaxdéos exyovor Aiyiwod re. Comp. also fr. 1. 1, 
3: "YAAov Te Kal Alytpuod. So “YAAIs ordbpa and Alyyod reOpoi 
cover the ground of the Dorians, official and actual.—év vépers: 
Cf. O. 2, 83: Bovdais ev dpOaicr ‘PadaydvOvos.—63. kat pav: “ Ay, 
and I dare swear.” <A clear intimation, if such were needed, 
that the Herakleidai were not real Dorians.’ This does not make 
it necessary to change the MS. Aawpueis, v. 65, to Awpios. They 
all belonged to the Awpseds orpards, fr. I. 1, 4. — 64. vatovres: 
Though they dwell far from the old home of Aigimios, they 
are still a Awpls dmocxia, I. 6 (7), 12.—re8potow: See O. 6, 69.—65. 
éoxov: “They gat” (O. 2,10). The occupation of Amyklai was 
a memorable event in Doric annals. I. 6 (7), 14: €Xov & ’Apd- 
kas Alyeida. We must not forget nor yet exaggerate Pindar’s 
personal interest in all this as an Aigeid.—66. Aevkommdov: The 
Dioskuroi were buried at Therapnai, on the left bank of the Eu- 
rotas. The white color of the steeds of the Dioskuroi is fixed 
by the myth. So Cic. N. D.3,5,11: Tyndaridas ...canthe- 
riis albis... obviam venisse existimas? White horses be- 
longed to royalty, P. 4,117. White was not a favorite color for 
horses in Vergil’s time (Georg. 3, 82), but that does not concern 
us here. Even in the Apocalypse (19, 11) the Kine or Kinas is 
mounted on a white horse, 
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*Avt. 0 .—67, Zed rédev(e): Zeus, God of the Accomplishment, in 
whose hands are the issues of things. Comp, O. 18, 115.—aiel 8€: 
On 6¢, after the vocative, see O.1, 36. The infinitive may be 
used in wish and entreaty, but ido. rolay for 5é rovatray would 
be more natural. Mommsen’s 8ds roiay for rovatray is based on 
the Scholiast’s rapdcyov. rova’ray aicay refers to the first line 
of the strophe, @coduar@ atv édevbepia. “Grant that the judg- 
ment of the world may with truth assign such a lot to citizens 
and kings.” —*Apéva: Amenas, or Amenanos, “the unsteady” 
(mod. Giudicello), a stream of varying volume, which flowed 
through the city of Aitna.—68. Siaxpivew: Is used of legal de- 
cision, O. 8, 24; of marking off by metes and bounds, O. 10 
(11), 51. —Adyov: See O. 1, 28, where 6 dAradjs Adyos is kept 
apart from Bpordéyv aris and Sedadarpévor poor. — 69. ovv tor 
tiv: “ With thy blessing.” — 70. vig 7 érureAASpevos: The posi- 
tion favors the close connection with ovy tiv, “and with a son 
to whom he gives commands.” The regent who receives Hie- 
ron’s behests, being a son, may be expected to carry them out in 
his spirit.—yepatpev: A significant concession to the new city, 
which at once becomes something heroic and divine; “by pay- 
ing honor due.”—71. Alcoopar vetoov: Asyndeton in prayer.— 
&uepov: Proleptic. “In peace and quiet.” — 72. dpa... ey, 
instead of ¢yew, the temporal final sense of édpa being hardly 
felt. yn is intr.—kar’ otkov: Hdt. 6,39: efye kar’ otkovs.—é6 Poiwg 
= Poenus, Carthaginian.—é Tupoavev 7 adahatés: This forcible 
form of expression, which is built on the same lines as Bia ‘Hpa- 
Kdéos, cbévos justovoy, is made still bolder by the participle ida», 
as if 6 dhkaddGoy Tupoeavés had been written.—vavotortovoy ... mpd 
Kupas: Best explained 67: 7 vBpis 7 mpd Kips vavolorovos éyéve- 
ro. There is no Pindaric warrant for the use of UBpis as “loss,” 
“damage.” The reflection that their overweening insolence off 
Cumae had brought groans and lamentations to the ships (cf. P. 
2, 28) would silence their savage yell and keep them quiet at 
home. The Etruscans must have been especially prominent in 
this famous engagement: Diodoros does not mention the Phoe- 
nicians (Carthaginians) in his account (11, 51).-—- wpé Kupas: 
Brings up the image of the tBpiorjs already depicted (v. 18). 
Typhon symbolizes every form of violence, domestic (StxeAia) or 
foreign (Kup). 





Err, &'.—173. ota: See O. 1, 16.—apx@: Hieron. The dat. with 
12 
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the aor, partic. is easy, as the aor. is the shorthand of the perf. 
—T4. Bade: The middle is peculiar, as if the dAtckia were an 
dyxupa, as I. 5 (6), 18: Barrer’ dyxupay. — 75. “BANGS: Where 
Greek was spoken there was “EAA\ds. Here Magna Graecia is 
specially meant.—éédkov: The image of the sea-fight is half © 
kept up.—dpéopat, xré.: ‘From Salamis I shall try to get for my 
reward the favor of the Athenians,” i. e., when I desire reward 
from the Athenians I shall seek it by praising Salamis. P. climbs 
up to Himera by parallels, as is his wont. See O. 1, init.—77. 
épéw: For the shift, see v.55. Béckh’s épéoy lightens the con- 
struction if we take it as a present, denied for classic times; but 
comp. Theogn. 492; Soph. O. C. 596.—mpo Ki8arpévos paxav: Knit 
together. mpd, “in front of,” “at the foot of.” The battle of Pla- 
taia is meant, where the Lacedaemonians distinguished them- 
selves especially.—78. tatov: Refers to Sadapivos (=rhs ey Sadapive 
paxns) and mpd Kibaipavos pdxav. Not simply “ where,” but “in 
and by which.’—79, evv8pov axrdv: Cf. O. 12,19. mapa dé cay 
etvdpov akrdv, ‘Iuépa, would not be unpoetic nor un-Pindaric.— 
‘Ipépa: Gen. of ‘Inépas, the river. —reAéoats: Participle; dpéomae 
must be recalled. — 80. apd’ apera: v. 12. — kapdvtov: Rather 
strange, so soon after képov, in view of P.’s moukiAla, though the 
Greeks have not our dread of repetition. See P. 9, 128. 


Srp. «’. — 81. Karpov: Adverbial. “If thy utterance prove in 
season.” — oéygaro: The poet to himself with a wish (O. 1, 
108). — wetpata cuvtavicas: “Twisting the strands of many 
things into a brief compass.” The contrast is exreivesw Aéyor, 
reivew, amoreively, ekretvely, pakpav. See Intr. Ess. p. xliii (note).— 
82. érerar: “Is sure to follow.” Indic. apodosis, as I. 2, 38; 4 
(5), 14. — papos: O. 6,74. In moralizing passages the meta- 
phors follow in rapid succession—not so much mixing as over- 
lapping. A defence of P. in this regard that should flatten 
his language out so as to make the metaphor disappear would 
be worse than a confession of the worst.—émé ... édqi8as: “ Sa- 
tiety with its gruesomeness dulls quick hopes.” aiavijs, of doubt- 
ful etymology, is used of xdpos again I. 3 (4), 2. The hopes speed 
to the end; the poet, by lingering, wearies, and not only so, but 
rouses resentment at the blessings of those whom he praises, 
This prepares the return to the praise of Hieron, which is 
couched in imperatives, a rhetorical form strangely misunder- 
stood to convey a real sermon.—84, acrav 8 axoa: “ What citi- 
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zens hear.” Citizens are naturally envious (0. 6, 7), and the 
good fortune of others is an ill-hearing, and oppresses their soul 
in secret. ‘ What is heard from citizens” has in its favor P. 11, 
28: Kaxoddyou S€ roNtrat.—85. Kpéoowv ... oixtippot pldvos: Pro- 
verbial. Hdt. 3,52: @éovéer@ar kpéooopr €att i) oixtiper Par. —86. 
pH wapte Kadd: “ Hold to thy noble course.” rapier possibly sug- 
gested the following metaphor. Notice the large number of 
present imperatives, as in the wapatveovs of Isokrates ad Demoni- 
cum (1).—vopa ... otpardv: P. 8, 98: ehevOep@ ordd@ | roAw ravde 
KoptCe. On orp. see O. 11 (10), 17.—awevSet 82 pds dkpove yaAneve 
yAéooav: This is counted as one of P.’s harsher metaphors, in 
spite of Cic. de Orat. 3, 30,121: non enim solum acuenda nobis 
neque procudenda lingua est. P. might have continued the 
figure just given, for the tongue may be considered a rudder 
(comp. P. 11,42 with James 3,4), but the vibrating tongue is to 
Pindar a javelin (comp. «Aa, v. 12), and in N. 7,71 he has dkov@ 
&te xadkordpaoy dpaa | Ooayv yhdocay. xddkeve grows out of 
vopa. The “true anvil” refers in all likelibood to the shaping 
of the arrow or javelin on a part of the anvil designed for that 
purpose. The figure is reflected in the next sentence. 


Ayr. €. — 87. et tt kal $.: Kai, “never so.”—Tapaibiooe: P. is 
thinking of the sparks that fly from the anvil, sheer dross it may 
be (pAavpoy), but “surely you must know, coming from you, it 
rushes as a mighty mass.” If the figure is pressed, the moral 
is “Hammer as little as possible,” but the figure is not to be 
pressed. qépera, “is reported,” the common rendering, is too 
faint after mapaibtooe.— 88. tapias: A higher word than 
“steward,” in Engl. Comp. O. 14, 9.—éapdorépois: Is “ good and 
bad,” as @drepoy is “ worse.”—89. evavlet ... wappévev: “ Abide 
in the fall flower of thy spirit.” Contrast to Phalaris.—90, etarep 
au pudets, xré.: Arguing on a basis of conceded facts.—éxodv abetav 
...«dvew: A good explanation of the idiom e& dxovew.—ph kdpve 
Mav Samdvais: The Christian exhortation, ‘‘ Be not weary in well- 
doing,” is addressed to well-doers, and Hieron’s expenditure was 
doubtless liberal enough. It does not follow that he hoarded 
because he was dutdpyvpos. Of the virtue of generosity Kroisos 
was the model soon to be adduced.—92. tortov aveydev: The sail 
(so as to be) breezeful, (so as) to belly with the breeze. Of. I. 
2,39: ovd€é more Eeviay | ovpos eumvevoaus tréateN’ icriov augi 
rpameCav.— py SodwOGs ..- xépdera (tv): Referred by some to “ cour- 
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tier arts,” but it is better to keep the generosity side uppermost 
until we come to Kroisos. Tr. “juggling gains.” No mean say- 
ing on the one hand, no grasping at unworthy gains on the other. 
The positive exhortation stands between the two negatives.— 
dikos: The commentators note P.’s familiarity. What other 
word was possible for a Greek gentleman ?—ém66pBpotov: Sen- 
sitive as Hieron is to the voice of the world about him, he is 
far from deaf to the acclaim of posterity. 


°Er. €'.—93. drorxopévev ... doudois: Cf. N. 6,33: dmovyope- 
vav yap dvépwy | dordal kai Adyou Ta Kaha oh Epy exopicay. 
—S8lattav = Bioroy, which is the parallel, O. 2, 69.—pavie.—dray- 
yédXet. — 94. Noytous: Usually interpreted of prose-writers, the 
carly logographers; but it may refer to panegyrists. Comp. not 
ouly N. 6, 33, just quoted, but the same ode, v. 51: mAareta mav- 
Todev Noylorcety evtt mpdcodor | vaoov evKdéa Tayde Koopety.— 
Kpoicov: A romantic figure, if one may say so, in Greek history, 
though, perhaps, Lydian influence has not been sufficiently em- 
phasized. That a Greek with such close relations to Delphi as 
Pindar bore should have given a niche to Kroisos is not strange. 
—apeta: “Generosity,” as often.— 95. rév 8 ravpw xahkéo Kav- 
thpa: x. takes the dative of instrument by virtue of its transpar- 
ently verbal nature.—véov: Acc. of specification to yndéa. The 
prose laws of position are not to be pressed. roy dé may well 
be “the other,” and the rest in apposition.—ravpw yadkéo: A 
survival or revival of Moloch worship.—96. @édapw: See In- 
trod. O. 2.—karéyet: Evil report weighs upon the memory of 
Phalaris as Aitna upon the body of Typhon, though karéyec may 
be used of a weight of glory, O.7,10: 6 8 @ABuos dv hapa Kar é- 
xovr ayabai.—97. viv... koweviay ... Séxovrar: x. is construed 
after the analogy of dé déxovra, which we have Eur. I. A. 
1181: ef’ 7 [sc. mpopdcer] o eye kai maides ai ehesppévar | Se Ed- 
peOa SéEuy Wy oe déEacda xpewy.—98. dépoic.: Depends on 
kotvoviay.—99, To dé wafety eb: We might expect the present, but 
the notion of achievement will serve. N. 1,32: 8 re maGeiy kab 
dakovoa.—Sevtépa poip(a): So So. 0. C. 145 speaks of mparns poi- 
pas. With the sentiment comp. I. 4,12: 800 d€ ror (was dwroy 
podva mosaivoyts Toy dAmvirroy evavOct adv dAB@ | et Tis eb Taxa 
Adyov €ahoy dkovon.—100. éykdpoy xal Ely (duddtepa). The two 
verbs show a combination of luck and will. 


PYTHIA II. 


Tuts victory, gained not at the Pythian games, but at the 
Theban Iolaia or Herakleia, is probably to be assigned to Ol. 
75,4 (477 B.c.), in which year Hieron had, by his interposition, 
saved the Epizephyrian Lokrians from a bloody war with Anax- 
ilas, tyrant of Rhegion. The poem, with its dissonances, echoes 
the discord of the times. Hieron was just then at enmity witb 
his brother, Polyzelos, who had taken refuge with his connec- 
tion, Theron, the friend of Pindar, and a war was impending. 
The strain makes itself felt amid all the congratulation. 

It is a strange poem, one in which divination and sympathy 
can accomplish little. Only we must hold fast to the common- 
sense view that Pindar did not undertake to lecture Hieron. 


“Great Syracuse,” the poet says, “rearer of men and horses, I 
bring this lay from Thebes in honor of Ilieron’s victory with the 
four-horse chariot, gained not without the favor of Artemis, god- 
dess of Ortygia, thus wreathed with glory. For Artemis and Her- 
mes, god of games, aid Hieron when he yokes his horses and calls 
on the God of the Trident. Other lords have other minstrels, 
other praises. Let Kinyras be praised by Kyprian voices, Kinyras 
beloved of Apollo, and minion of Aphrodite. Thou, Hieron, be- 
loved of Hermes and minion of Artemis, art praised by the voice 
of the virgin of Epizephyrian Lokris, to whose eye thy power 
hath given confidence. Grateful is she. Well hath she learned 
the lesson of Ixion, whose punishment, as he revolves on the 
winged wheel, says: Reward thy benefactor with kind requitals.” 

So far the opening (vv. 1-24). 

In P. 1 we had one form of v8pis, sheer rebellion, typified by 
Typhon. Here we have another typified by Ixion, base ingrati- 
tude. Typhon belonged from the beginning to those éca pi 
mepirnke Zeds (P. 1,13). Ixion was one of those who etpevécar 
map Kpovidas yAvkiy eihoy Bioroy (v. 25). Ixion was another, 
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but a worse, Tantalos. Tantalos sinned by making the celestial 
meat and drink common (0.1, 61). Ixion sinned by trying to 
pollute the celestial bed (v.34). Each was punished in the way 
in which he had sinned. Tantalos was reft of food and drink 
(note on O. 1,60). Ixion was whirled on his own wheel, became 
his own iynx (comp. v.40 with P.4, 214). Ixion’s sin was of a 
deeper dye, and so, while the son of Tantalos came to great 
honor (O. 1, 90), the son of Ixion became the parent of a mon- 
strous brood. 

This is the myth (vv. 25-48). 

It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that in every Hieronic ode 
there is a dark background—a Tantalos (O. 1), a Typhon (P. 1), 
an Ixion (P. 2), a Koronis (P.3)—and the commentators are not 
wrong in the Fight-with-the-Dragon attitude in which they have 
put Hieron. Who is aimed at under the figure of Ixion no one 
can tell. The guesses and the combinations of the commenta- 
tors are all idle. Hieron isa manner of Zeus. He was the Olym- 
pian of Sicily as Perikles was afterwards the Olympian of Athens, 
and the doom of Tantalos, the wheel of Ixion, the crushing load 
of Typhon, the swift destruction of Koronis, the lightning death 
of Asklepios were in store for his enemies. The Hieronic odes 
are Rembrandts, and we shall never know more. 

Passing over to the praise of Hieron, the poet emphasizes with 
unmistakable reduplication the power of God. ‘God decides 
the fate of hopes, God overtakes winged eagle and swift dolphin, 
humbles the proud, to others gives glory that waxes not old 
(v.52). This be my lay instead of the evil tales that Archilo- 
chos told of the Ixions of his time. Wealth paired with wisdom, 
under the blessing of Fortune—this-is the highest theme of 
song” (v. 56). The key of the poem lics in this double @eés. 
God is all-powerful to punish and to bless, and Hieron is his 
vicegerent. 

The praise of Hieron follows, his wealth, hishonor. His cham- 
pion, Pindar, denies that he has ever had his superior in Greece, 
and boards the herald-ship all dight with flowers to proclaim 
his achievements—now in war, now in council; now on horse, 
and now afoot (vv. 57-66). But as we gaze, the herald-ship be- 
comes a merchant -ship (v. 67), and the song is the freight—a 
new song, which forms the stranger afterpiece of a poem already 
strange enough. This afterpiece is an exhortation to straight- 
forwardness. The Archilochian vein, against which Pindar pro- 
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tested semi-humorously before (v. 55), stands out. The ape (v. 
72), the fox (v.78), the wolf (v. 84), are contrasts dramatically 
introduced, dramatically dismissed. ‘Let there be no preten- 
tiousness, no slyness, no roundabout hate. Straight-tonguedness 
is best in the rule of the one man, of the many, of the wise. 
Follow God’s leading, bear his yoke. Kick not against the 
pricks. There lies the only safety. May such men admit me 
to their friendship” (v. 96). 

The difficulty of the last part lies in the dramatic shiftings— 
the same difficulty that we encounter in comedy, and especially 
in satire. If there are not two persons, there are two voices. 
The poet pits the Aixaios Adyos and the "Adios Adyos against 
each other in the forum of his own conscience. The Aikatos Ad- 
yos speaks last and wins. 


A. Show thyself as thou art (y. 72). 

B. But the monkey, which is ever playing different parts, is 
a fair creature, ever a fair creature, in the eyes of chil- 
dren (v. 72). 

A. Yes, in the eyes of children, but not in the judgment of 
a Rhadamanthys, whose soul hath no delight in tricks 
(vy. 78-75). 

B. If the monkey finds no acceptance, what of foxy slander- 
ers? They are an evil, but an evil that cannot be mas- 
tered (vy. 76, 77). 

A. But what good comes of it to Mistress Vixen ? (y. 78). 

B. “Why,” says Mistress Vixen, “I swim like a cork, I al- 
ways fall on my feet” (vv. 79, 80). 

A. But the citizen that hath the craft of a fox can have no 
weight in the state. He is as light as his cork, He 
cannot utter a word of power among the noble (vv. 81, 
82). 

B. Ay, but he wheedles and worms his way through. Flat- 
tery works on all (. 82). 

A. I don’t share the confidence of your crafty models (v. 82). 

B. My own creed is: Love your friends. An enemy circum- 
vent on crooked paths, like a wolf (vv. 88, 84). 

A. Nay,nay. No monkey, no fox,no wolf. Straight speech 
is best in monarchy, democracy, or aristocracy. A 
straight course is best because it is in harmony with 
God, and there is no contending against God. Suc- 
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cess does not come from cunning or overreaching, from 
envious cabals. Bear God’s yoke. Kick not against 
the pricks. Men who are good, men with views like 
these, such are they whom I desire to live withal as 
friend with friend (vv. 86-96). 


The rhythms are Aiolian (logaoedic). The introduction occu- 
pies one triad, the myth one, the praise of Hieron one, the after- 
play one. 


Srp. a’.—1. Meyadorddres ® Xvpdkooar: A similar position, O. 
8,1: parep & xpvooarepdver déOrwy *Odvpmia, P. 8,2: Alkas & 
peytororon Ovyarep. Athens is called ai peyadomddues *APGvat 
(P. 7,1). The epithet is especially appropriate in the case of 
Syracuse, which, even in Hieron’s time, had a vast extent.— 
BaSvrodcpov: “That haunteth the thick of war.” The martial 
character of Syracuse is emphasized on account of the military 
movements then on foot. — 2. aévipév tmmav re: See O. 1, 62.— 
odapoxappav: “ Fighting in iron-mail.” Here we seem to have 
xapun in the Homeric sense. So I. 5 (6), 27: yadkoxdppav és 
modepov, Where the notion of rejoicing would not he so tolerable 
ag in P. 5, 82: yadkoydppat E€vor. immoxdppas (O. 1, 28) is doubt- 
ful. See 0.9, 92.—8. Aurapav: Orig. ‘“ eleaming,” then vaguely 
“bright,” “brilliant,” “famous.” P. uses it of Thebes (fr. XI. 
58), Athens (N. 4, 18; I. 2, 20; fr. IV. 4), Orchomenos (O. 14, 4), 
Egypt (fr. IV. 9), Marathon (O. 18, 110). The wideness of its 
application takes away its force.—dépav: Figuratively, as else- 
where podoyv, P. 3, 68; €Bav, N. 4, 74; 6,65. Comp. v. 68.—4. 
eXetxGovos: Used P. 6, 50 of Poseidon; in Sophokles of Bakchos 
(Antig. 153).—5. év d kpatréwv: Comp. P.11,46: év dpyact KadXi- 
vikou.—6. tThravyéow: The wreaths send their light afar, like the 
mpocwmoy thrtavyés Of O. 6,4. Only the light is figurative, as the 
gold is figurative, O. 8,1. Comp. O. 1, 23 and 94.—Oprvyiav: 
See O. 6, 92.— 7. worapias ... “Apvépsd0s: Artemis, among her 
numerous functions, is a river-goddess, and in the Peloponnesos 
her worship is connected especially with the Kladeos and the 
Alpheios ("Aprepus "AApeida). She has charge of rivers not only 
as a huntress, but as the representative of the Oriental Artemis. 
Pursued by Alpheios, she fled under the waters of the Ionian 
sea, and found rest by the fountain of Arethusa in Ortygia, where 
a temple was raised in her honor. Of course, Arethusa and Arte- 
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mis are one (comp. Telesilla, fr. 1: a8 "Aprepus, & kdpat, | pedyou- 
oa tov Addedy), but when Alpheios and Arethusa were united, 
Artemis, the virgin, and Arethusa were separated. Similar is 
the case of Kallisto. Comp. with this whole passage N. 1, 1: 
aprvevpa cepvoy “Addeod, | Krewav Supaxcoccay Oddos Oprvyia, | 
déuvioy "Apreuidos, | Addov kacvyvyjta. Note also that the brother 
of Artemis appears in the corresponding sweep of the anti- 
strophe. — 4s ov« drep: O. 3, 26: Aarods immocda Ovydrnp, fr. V. 
2,2: trey €Adrecpay. Hieron has a trinity of helpers, “Aprepus 
motapia, “Eppns €vayovios, and KdAvTém@dos Toceddor (fr. XI. 33, 
2), whose enmity was so fatal to Hippolytos, favorite though he 
was of Artemis.—8. ketvas: The preference for mares comes out 
distinctly in the famous description, So. El. 702. 734.—év xepat : 
Plastic. N.1,52: ey yep... rwdoowy, instead of yept rwaccer 
(instrum.).—7rotktAavious: ‘“ With broidered reins.” 


’Avr. a. —9. ert: With rigor. For sing. comp. O. 9, 16.— 
Yoxéatpa: In Homer toyéapa. The word occurs only here in 
Pindar.—xepi S:8vpq: Variously interpreted. As we say, “with 
both hands,” to show readiness. According to others the refer- 
ence is to Artemis and Hermes, x. 5. being an anticipation, like 
the plural in the schema Alemanicum.—10. évaydévios “Hppiis: Fa- 
miliar function of Hermes. Hor.Od.1,10: qui feros cultus homi- 
num recentum | voce formasti catus et decorae| more palae- 
strae. See 0.6,78: edapnoay Gedy Kdpuka Aurais Ouvcias | moka 
63) moAdatow “Eppay cioeBéws, ds dyavas exer poipdy r débdor. 
—oaiyhdevta . . . Kéopov: x. “reins and trappings.” Comp. jvia 
otyaddevtra.—11. év: So for és in the Aeolic poems. Cf. v. 86; 
P. 5,38; N.7, 31. éy, like Lat. zm, originally took the acc., as 
well as the locative-dative. *évs (eis) was formed after the 
analogy of é€, with which it was constantly associated in con- 
trasts. By that time the -s of é& had lost its abl. force. Comp. 
uls like cis, karo like dv, dma bev like rpdabev, éuroday like éxzo- 
dey (Brugmann). On the preposition with the second member, 
see O. 9, 94.—evorxddwa: ‘ Obedient to the bit.” Only here, as 
if the chariot were the horses. In the few other compounds 
meioi- is active.—karafevyviy: Hieron. — 12. o8évos tamevov: Cf. 
O. 6, 22: cOévos jpidvav. —éprorpiawav: Poseidon is so called, 
O. 8,48; N. 4, 86. —evpvBiav: O. 6,58, —Kahéwv Cedv: Comp. tlic 
story of Pelops, 0. 1,72: drvevy Bapixrumoy Evrpiaway.—13. addors 
dé 1s, kré.: Pindar now passes to the praise of Hieron’s services 
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to the Lokrians. As is his manner, Kinyras is introduced to 
balance. ‘I have praised Hieron, favorite of Artemis and of 
Hermes, for his victory with the chariot. The Kyprians praise 
Kinyras, the favorite of Apollo and Aphrodite, for his royal and 
priestly work. The Lokrian virgin praises Hieron for his suc- 
cessful championship.” —étéXeooev: Gnomic aorist. ‘ Pays,” as a 
tribute.—14. ebayda... tpvov: “ The meed of a melodious song.” 
—trow’ aperas: Contrast this clear accus. with the fading yapy, 
the fadéd Sdiknv, which needs the article to vivify it (P. 1, 50). 
See O. 7, 16.—15. wedadéovrt: O. 1, 9.—appi Kuivipav: Kinyras 
was a fabulous king of Kypros, priest and favorite of Aphrodite. 
He was a great inventor, a kind of Jubal and Tubal Cain in one 
—a Semitic figure, it would seem—the man of the harp, 7425, 
with whom we may compare Anchises, another favorite of Aph- 
rodite, of whom it is said, Hymn. in Ven. 80: modcir eva kai 
évOa Swarptovov ktOapi¢ey. The introduction of Kinyras, lord 
of the eastern island of Kypros, as a balayce to Hieron, lord of 
the western island of Sicily, leads the poet to mention Apollo in 
this non-Pythian ode (see Introd.) as a balance to Artemis. A 
genealogical connection is the merest fancy. — 16. xpvooyaira: 
Voc. used as nom. Elsewhere xypucoxdpas, O. 6, 41; 7, 32. — 
épidno(e): If pidos is “own,” “made his own,” “marked him 
for his own.” See P. 1,18,—’AméAdov: Aphrodite and Apollo 
are often associated. So esp. in P. 9,10, where Aphrodite re- 
ceives the spouse of Apollo. 


°Em, a.—17. «tidov: Lit. “Tame pet.” “Minion,” “favorite,” 
“cherished.” —éyer: Without an object. “Is in the van,” 
“leads,” or neg. “cannot be kept back.” So N. 7, 28: copia dé 
kNéntes Tapayotoa pvdos. Comp. also O. 1, 108. —-oivipos: 
dperrtixyn (Schol.). Echo of drow’ dperas. For mown, in a good 
sense, see P. 1, 59.—émifopéva: “In reverential regard.” Cf. O. 
2, 6: dmw.—18. Aewopevere wat: Cf O. 2, 13: & Kpde mai, P. 8, 
19: Eevdpkewoy vidy. Hieron was the son of Deinomenes, and his 
son, after the Greek fashion, was also called Deinomenes. See 
P. 1, 58.—Zepupta... wap0évos: The Lokrian women held an ex- 
ceptional position in Greece. Lokrian nobility followed the 
distaff side (comp. O. 9, 60) and Lokrian poetesses were famous. 
But here we have simply an expression of popular joy, such as. 
virgins especially would feel, and Lokrian virgins would freely 
express—mpd Séuev: Why apo Séuov? Why “haven under the 
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hill?” Why anything that gives a picture? P. 3,78: Marpi, 
Tay Kodpat Tap €hov wpoOvpoy orp Lavi péArovrat Oapd.—20. 
Spaxeio” dogadés: We might expect the pres., but the aor. of at- 
tainment is here the aor. of recovery, “ having gained the right 
to fearless glance.” For fear as expressed by the eye, comp. 
So. Ai. 139: mePdBnuar | mryvis os Sppa mereias, O. R. 1221: 
avérvevodt ex oéOev kai KaTeKoiunoa Totpoy Bupa. The inner obj., 
with verbs of seeing, is familiar. So dpiyd Brézewv, Sewov Sépke- 
o6a. Pindar has épévr adxay (O. 9, 119).—21. egetpais: “ Be- 
hests,” usu. of exalted personages.—Téiova: The story of Ixion 
and his wheel has often been told. So in a famous (corrupt) 
passage of So. Phil. 676: Ady@ pev eEjxova’, drama 8 od pada | rdv 
meddrav Aéxtpwv Tore Tov Aws | Télova(?) Kar’ dumvka (dytvya?) 87 
Spoudda Séopioy as ¢haBey (others eBarey) 6 mayKpatns Kpovov 
mais. The only important points that Pindar’s narrative sup- 
presses are the purification of Ixion from bloodguiltiness by Zevs 
kaOdpovos himself, and the intimacy of Zeus with the wife of 
Ixion. The former would not have been altogether consistent 
with v. 31, and the latter would have given a sinister meaning 
to dyavais duoiBais (v. 24).—tatra: Namely, rov evepyéray . . . Ti- 
veo Oar. — 22. Aéyew: “ Teaches.” — 23. wavtd: Here “round and 
roun:!.”—K«vAvSdépevov: Instead of the more prosaic inf. See O. 
8, 6. — 24. dporBats erroryopevous tiverGar: Notice the fulness of 
the injunction. ézovyopuévous, “ visiting,” “frequenting.” “To 
requite the benefactor with ever-recurring tokens of warm grati- 
tude.” 


Srp. B’.—25. wapa Kpovidais: Zeus and Hera. — 26. paxpédv: 
“Great,” as P. 11,52: paxporépa (?).. AB@.—27. épdocaro: P., like 
Homer, has no npdo6n.—Tav .. . Adxov: Comp. O. 1,53.—evvat: The 
pl. of the joys of love. Cf. P. 9,18: emt ydukepats edvais, fr, 
IX. 1, 7: eparewais &v edvais, P. 11, 25: evyvxot mapayoy Koirat. 
—28. dfdérav = drav. See P. 3, 24.—29. avip: He had presumed 
as if he were a god.—80. éafperov: Elsewhere in a good sense. 
There is a bitterness in the position, and in Xe also, as it recalls 
v.26: yAukiy Adv Bioroy.—31. TeA€ovtt: Not historical pres. He 
is still in hell.—rd pév... St... , Stu te: A double shift. On pév 
... Te, sce O. 4, 18.—32, eupddArov aipa: He slew his father-in- 
law, Deioneus.—mpdrotes: Aisch. Eum. 718: mporokrdvovot mpoo- 
Tpomais "[Elovos. — ovK Grep téxvas: He filled a trench with live 
coals, covered it slightly, and enticed Deioneus into it when he 
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came after the @Sva.—émépte Ovarois: 2. = intulit (ignem fraude 
mala gentibus intulit), but livelier, “Brought the stain of 
kindred blood upon mortals,” “imbrued them with kindred 
blood.” 


"Avr. B’.—33. peyadoxevdéecow . .. Sarddpois: Stately plural. 
So O. 7,29; P.4, 160,—34. éweipdro: Active more usual in this 
sense (N. 5, 30).—«ar’ airév, xré.: Not xa® airdy. P. does not 
use the compound reflexive. See O. 13, 53; P.4,250. “To 
measure everything by one’s self,” 2. e. “to take one’s own meas- 
ure in every plan of life.” This is only another form of the 
Homey, advice of Pittakos to one about to wed above his rank: 
ray kara cavroy ka. P., like many other poets, has a genius for 
glorifying the commonplace. Comp. Aisch. Prom. 892 on un- 
equal matches.—30. evval dé ee ce +. WoTe Kal TOV ehéva(a)> 
The MSS. have wore kal rov ikovr. The quantity of 1 txovr’ will 
not fit, an aorist txdévr’ rests on Il. 9, 414, the sense of ixérny is 
marred by kai. Béckh’s mori kotroy idvr’ is ingenious, but coarse ; 
éxdvt is feeble. Schneidewin’s éddvr’ is not bad, in view of P.’s 
harping on the word (vv. 26 and 30). The aor. is gnomic, and ee: 
gives the special application. “‘ Unlawful couchings have many 
a time plunged into whelming trouble even him that had won 
them.” Comp. the case of Koronis and Ischys (P. 3, 25).—38 
mpemev: “ Was like unto.” Only here in P. with this sense.— 
39. dvre: The reinforcing relative, “her, whom.” P.’s use of dare 
does not give ground for any supersubtle distinctions.—40. 
Znvos wahdpar: More delicate than the other story that Hera 
played the trick on him. Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1185.—kadév wipe: 
P. perhaps had in mind Hes. Theog. 585: kaddv kakdy (of Pan- 
dora).—rtetpdxvayov... Seapdv: “The four-spoked bond” is the 
“four-spoked wheel.” The magic dynw (‘‘wry-neck”), used in 
love - incantations, was bound to just such a wheel. Cf. P. 4, 
214: mouiday wwyya ret pdkvapov Odtrdvprddey | ev dditm Cet- 
Eaoa Kiko | pawadd spy Kumpoyévera hépev | mpSrov avOparoior. 
It was poetic justice to bind Ixion to his own iynx wheel. End- 
less are the references to this symbol of mad love. See Theokri- 
tos’ Pharmakeutriai.—émpage: ‘“ Effected,” “ brought about,” and 
not empa£aro, I. 4 (5), 8. See note on dpéray, O. 1, 13. 


Er. B’.—41. édv dde9pov Sy’: A renewal of the close of the last 
line of the antistrophe with effective position. The breath is nat- 
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urally held at Seopov. On the position of dy’, see P. 11, 22.— 
avdéEar: He received the message and delivered it, not in words, 
but by whirling on the wheel (v. 23). Mitscherlich’s dvSeiéar has 
found much favor.—42, dvev... Xapirav = dyapw, “ Unblessed by 
the Graces.” Cf. dvev Oeod, O. 9, 111.— 48. pdva kat pdvov: Kai un- 
usual in such juxtapositions, and hence impressive. No mother 
like her; 80, too, no offspring like this.—év8pdo. = avépdrois.— 
yepacddpov—rioy. Without part or lot among men or gods,— 
vopous = Trois vouCouévors.—44. tpddorca: Dor. for rpéporca. So 
P.4, 115; I. 1,48; 7 (8), 41.—Kévravpov: This name, of obscure 
origin, was applied to his descendants, properly “Tmmoxévravpou.— 
45, Mayntideoow: P. 3,45: Mdyyntt. . . Kevtavpo.—46. ovupois : 
With a like figure we say “spurs.” See P. 1, 30.—otparés: Is 
in apposition to the subject of éeyévovro. “Out they came—a 
host marvellous to behold.” —48. Ta parpdbey pév kata, Ta 8 trepbe 
mwatpés: “The dam’s side down, the upper side the sire’s.” Chi- 
asm is as natural to the Greek as mother’s milk; not so to us. 
parpodey is often used parallel with pyrpds. 


Srp. y'.—49. Ocds ... avierar: “God accomplishes for himself 
every aim according to his desires.” Fedmis, ‘ pleasure,” “ wish,” 
shows here its kinship to volup. émi as in ém edxa, P. 9, 96. 
The wish is crowned by fulfilment. The middle dyvera is rare. 
—50. 8eds: The emphatic repetition gives the key to the poem. 
See introd. — 8 = és.— klye.. . wapapetBetar . .. Exapape ... wape- 
Sx(e): The gnomic aorist often varies with the present. Many 
examples in Solon, fr. XIII. (Bergk). See also Tyrtaios, fr. XII. 
(Bergk). In the absence of an aoristic present, the Greek often 
uses an aor. for concentrated action in the present with a con- 
scious contrast to the durative. See Plat. Phaidr. 247 B. So 
here kixe, ckapape, wapédax(e) are finalities, wapapeiBera is pro- 
cess.—rtepdevt(a) = ravinrepov. Cf. P.5,111: ravimrepos aierds. 
—aietov: N. 3, 80: aierds kis ev moravots.—51. Seddiva: Also 
proverbial. N. 6,72: deApivi kev | rayos Sv Gdpas | eixagoupe 
MeAnoiav.—tiw(a): “Many a one,” tel. So P. 4, 86.—52. épe 88 
xpeov: For the connection, see introduction.—53. Sdxos—= djypa 
(Etym. Mag.).— adwdv: “ Excessive,” “I must avoid the repu- 
tation of a biting calumniator.”—54. éxas édv: P. was two hun- 
dred years later than Archilochos.—55. oyepov “Apxtdoxov: A. 
is a synonym for a virulent and ill-starred satirist. From such 
casual mention we should not imagine that the ancients placed 
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A. only lower than Homer.—56. matvépevov: Not to be taken 
ironically. There is nothing unhealthier than unhealthy fat, 
and there is no necessity of an oxymoron. Comp. Shakesp. M. 
of V.i. 3,48: I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. Ar- 
chilochos is a fat and venomous toad that lives upon the vapor of a 
dungeon. A reference to Bakchylides is suspected, but the 
name does not fit the metre here.—r6 whovteiv... dpiorov: The 
Schol. interprets 7d S€ émurvyxdvew movTov peta copias apioror, 
and so Aristarchos: edrorpdrardés €orw 6 movTay Kal copias dua 
Tuyxdaveyv, so that we combine rix¢ with codias and rérpou with 
dpicrov. ‘Wealth, with the attainment of wisdom, is Fortune’s 
best.” The position is bold, but not incredible. Others, with a 
disagreeable cumulation, oly riya mérpov codias, “with the at- 
tainment of the lot of wisdom.” But the two genitives cited 
from P. 9, 43: copas TeOods iepay pidrordroy, are not at all par- 
allel, the relation there being that of a simple possessive. If 
Archilochos were alone involved, codias apioroy might well 
mean is “the best part of the poetic art,” as ‘‘ discretion is the 
better part of valor,” but copias here must be applicable to Hie- 
ron as well. 


*Ayt. y'.—57. viv exes: Sc. rd mAoureiv pera codias, vw may be 
neut. sing. Aisch. Choeph. 542, or pl. P. V. 55; So. El. 486. 624. 
_ —tetrapety = evdetEar, onwnvar (Hesych.), “for showing them with 
free soul,” ‘so that thou canst freely show them.” Others read 
memopety = Sodva, which would make yw refer to rd mdovurety 
alone.—58. mpvtavi: “Prince.” Used of Zeus P, 6, 24: Kepavydv 

. mpvtavi. — evotepavav: “ Battlemented.” This is an early 
use of orépavos. Comp. O. 8, 82.—erparot: Sc. roddod orpartod. 
—59. wept TUG: mw. with the dat. of the stake, as, to some ex- 
tent, even in prose, “when wealth and honor are at stake.” 
So with dypiowar, O. 13, 45; pdpvara, N.5,47; dyuddarat, N. 10, 31; 
pox Giger, fr. IX. 2,6. On the preposition with the second mem- 
ber, see O. 9, 94. —-61. xavvqa mpamid. madapovet Keved: “ (With) 
flabby soul, his wrestlings are all in vain.” —62. evav0éa: The ship 
of the victor is wreathed with flowers.—orédov: Cogn. ace. to 
avaBdcopai(Dissen). or. as “prow” is more poetical.—apd’ pera : 
0.9, 14: dudi radaicpaow poppryy éAedifov.—63. Kehadéov: O. 
2, 2.—vedtate pev, xré.: Contrast chiastic, v. 65: BovAat dé mpe- 
oBvreoat.—pdcos .. . woddpov: “ Boldness in.” Cf. N.'7, 59: roA- 
pay kaday.— 64, evpciv: See O. 7, 89, and comp. P. 1, 49. 
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Er. y'.—65. trmoodarew av8peco: §,, O. 3, 26, of Artemis, I. 4 
(5), 32, of Tolaos. These achievements refer mainly to Himera. 
—Povdal 82 mpecBirepar: Se. i) cara ry vedryra, or, as the Scholl. 
SAYS, Umep tiv vedtnTa Bovdedy. ‘Elder than thy years.” P. 4, 
282: Keiwos yap &v racy véos, ev dé Bovrais mpéa Bus eyktp- 
gas Exatovtaerei Bt0Ta, P. 5, 109. 110: kpéooova pev dd«xlas | vdov 
pépBerar.—b6. axivduvov évol Féwos: “Thy counsels, riper than 
thy age, furnish me with an utterance that runs no risk of chal- 
lenge to praise thee in full view of the whole account,” through 
the whole count. The two exhaustive excellences are Opdcos 
and e%Bovdia. If le is wise as well as brave, he has all the vir- 
tues. Comp. I. 4 (5), 12: dv0 d€ rot twas dwrov fLovva Trotpmaivoyte 
Tov GAmvioroy evavOei ody Bo, | et tes €@ maaxeav Adyov é€ahoy 
dkovon ... mdvr’ exes, | et we TovT@v joip’ epixowro Kaddv. — 67. 
xatpe: So N. 3, 76: yaipe, pidos, where we have, as here, praise 
of the victor, farewell, and commendation of the poet’s song.— 
748 pev: This would seem to indicate that the pédos here sent 
was different from the Kaorépeov, but P.’s handling of péy and 
dé is so peculiar, not to say tricky, that Béckh has a right to set 
up the antithesis méumera pev rdde pédos, dOpnooy dé rd Kaord- 
petoy.— kata Potyiocay éwroddy: x., “like.” Phoenician ware was 
costly, being brought from afar.—69. 76 Kaorépevov: Comp. I. 1, 
16: 7) Kaoropet 7 “Ioddow evappséar vw vuve. The Kaordpesoy 
was an old Spartan battle-song, the rhythm anapzestic, like the 
euBarnpia, the mood Doric, the accompaniment the flute. P. 
uses it as a ¢mreios vopuos, in honor of victory with horse and 
chariot (Castor gaudet equis); the mood is Aiolian, and the 
accompaniment the ddpyryé. Some suppose that the K. was an- 
other poem to be sent at a later time, hence dpnaoy, as if the 
prince were bidden descry it coming in the distance: others 
that the K. is the last part of the poem, which P. made a present 
of to Hieron, together with a batch of good advice. The figure 
of the Phoenician cargo runs into the antithesis. The Doric 
king might have expected a Doric lay, but this Kastoreion, with 
its Aiolian mood, is to be viewed kindly (av dOpycor) for the 
sake of the Doric épyry—Apollo’s own instrument. Comp. O. 
1,100: ene dé crehavdca | keivoy immeim voum | Aiodknids pode 
ma, and yet 1,17: Awpiay amd poppiyya maccddov AduBar(e).— 
70. xapw: Before its genitive only here in P.—énraxtimov: The 
old Terpandrian heptachord. N.5,24: dépywyy ’AmdAdov Err d- 
yroocor xpvoém mraktpo Siakov.— 71, avtdpevos: Absolute, 
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“Coming to meet it, receive it”—the Phoenician ware again. 
Pindar’s power of parenthesis is great. The farewell (v. 67) 
suggested the commendation, or, if need be, the justification of 
his poem, and he now returns to the characteristic of his hero. 
An unprepared break at v. 72 is not likely.—72. yévov’ otos éoot 
patév: The necessity of connection makes paféy refer to the 
praise of the victor. “Show thyself who thou art, for I have 
taught it thee.” Some take padoy as part of the wish or com- 
mand, yévowo... paddy =pdbos has no satisfactory analogy in Pin- 
daric grammar, nor does it give any satisfactory transition. P.’s 
contempt of mere mechanical learning, as shown O.2,95: paOdvres 
dé AdBpor . . . dkpavra yapveroy has suggested a combination with 
miOov (Bergk), in which the learned ape is contrasted with 
Rhadamanthys, who is doubtless mroAAd eidas dua (O. 2, 94), but 
the position of for in padoy kadéds to: is hardly credible, to say 
nothing of the quotation by Galen below.—mi€wv: A young ape. 
—apa matoiv: “In the judgment of children.” -The ape was 
a favorite in the nursery then as he is now. Galen, de Usu Part. 
1, 22: Kadds tor wiOnkos mapa maioly aiei, pnot Tis TOy TadaLov, 
dvapipynokey vpas as €oTw AOuppa yedotoy mar(dvr@v maidwy Todro 
ro (dov. Instead of rapa dé ‘PadapdvOw, P. changes the form of 
the antithesis. 


Srp. 8’.—73. wadés: Child-like and lover-like repetition. The 
ape is said to have been introduced into Greek fable by Archi- 
lochos, and the mention of the ape here may have called up the 
image of the fox below without any inner nexus. An allusion 
to the Archilochian fable of “the Ape and the Fox” seems to be 
out of the question. ‘Show thyself thyself. Care naught for 
the judgment of those that be mere children in understanding. 
Thy judge is Rhadamanthys.” —eb wémpayev: Rhadamanthys 
owes his good fortune to his judicial temper. Comp. O. 2, 83: 
Bovdais év épOaior ‘PadapavOvos| dy rarjp exer [Kpdvos] érotpov 
aité mdpedpov. Of the three judges in Hades, Aiakos—usually 
the first met by the new-comer—is in P. only the great Aeginetan 
hero, except in I. 7 (8), 24, where he is represented as a judge over 
the daiuoves. Minos does not appear.—dpevav ... kapwév: So N, 
10,12. Famous in Aischylos’ description of Amphiaraos is the 
line 8. c. Th. 593: BaGeiay Groxa dia hpevds KapTovpevos.—T4, 
évdo0ev: The wiles of the deceivers do not penetrate the deep 
soil. — 75. ofa: See O. 1, 16. Half exclamatory. If with the 
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MSS., Bpotév, “Such things (d@mdra) always sort with the acts 
of whisperers!” So émerat, O. 2, 24. If with Heindorf, Bpord, 
“Such things always haunt a man by the devices of whisperers !” 
—Bporév: Used like dvdpéy, so that Widupor Bporot = WOupiorai, 
but 8. is hardly so colorless in P.— 76. dpdorépos: “To both 
parties,” the prince and his slandered friends, 76 SuaBaddAopéevo 
Kal T@ mpds dv SiaBddAerat (Schol.).—tmwoddtues: Bockh has dzo- 
avties, Bothe imodaropes. ‘Secret speakings of calumnies” 
for “secret calumniators” does not satisfy. We want a masc. 
subst. Some MSS. have troddyties from daive.— 77. dpyats: 
See P. 1, 89.—étevés = navredds. P. has proudly compared him- 
self to the Aids dpyis Oetos, O. 2, 97, and it may be well to remem- 
ber that the eagle and the fox were not friends, acc. to the fabu- 
list Archilochos, and that the eagle was the “totem” of the Aia- 
kidai and of Aias, Pindar’s favorite, a straightforward hero (N. 8, 
23 foil.).—78, foll. The usual interpretation gives the whole pas- 
sage to one voice. “But what good does this do to the fox (the 
whisperer). I, Pindar, am a cork not to be sunk by his arts. I 
know it is impossible for a crafty citizen to utter a word of power 
among the good, and, though by his fawning he makes his way, 
Ido not share his confidence. My plan is: love thy friend and 
cheat thine enemy—the enemy alone is fair game. The man of 
straightforward speech hath the vantage- ground everywhere, 
under every form of government.” In the introduction I have 
suggested two voices. —- kepSot: To me convincing emendation 
of Huschke for xépder. xepdo is a popular name for fox, Ar. Eq. 
1068. First Voice: “But what doth Master Reynard gain by his 
game?” The pun in kepdot. . . képdecou is obvious. The prov- 
erb ddwan€ Swpodoxeira is taken from Kratinos’ parody (2, 87 
Mein.) of Solon’s celebrated characteristic of the Athenians, fr. . 
11,5 (Bergk): tpéov ets pev ekacros dh meKoOsS txveot Baivet.— 
79. Gre yap... GApas: Second Voice: “ His gain is to be an dya- 
xov kaxdy (v. 76). He can say: I am a cork that is always 
atop, though all the rest be under water. Iam a cat, and always 
fall on my feet.” Fennell, who, like the others, understands the 
poet to speak of himself, allegorizes thus: ‘The net is the band 
of contemporary poets; the heavy parts are those of poor and 
precarious repute, who try to drag down the cork, Pindar.” — 
evdduov wéovov: Toil of the sea. So Theokr. 21, 39: deckwov as 
carédapOov ev civadiotge wéovotcr.—80, oKevas érépas: The 
dpporepor above mentioned —the whole world outside of the 
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slanderer.—eddbds Ss: The comparison is not so homely in Greek 
as in English. “Cork” could hardly be used with us in elevated 
poetry, but Aisch. Choéph. 505: aides yap dvdpi Kryddves corn- 
plot | Oavdyre* edrol & ds dyovar Sixrvoy | Tov ek BvO0d KAwaoTHpa 
a@(ovres Aivov. “Our withers are unwrung” might be as im- 
possible for an un-English poet.—@Apas: With d8dmrictos. 


’Avr. '.—81. First Voice: “‘ But you are, after all, a mere cork. 
You have no weight. A deceitful man cannot utter a word of 
power among the good (the conservatives).”—advvata: So O. 1, 
52: dopa, P. 1, 84: eouxdra. — 82. aotév: d. is much more fre- 
quently used by P. than zoXirns, as he prefers orpards to dSapos. 
See O. 6,'7.—Second Voice: “ Well, what of that? The deceit- 
ful man fawns and makes his way thus.’-—pév: Often used to 
meet objections. Cf. P.1, 63.-catvey: Specifically of the dog. 
See P, 1, 52.—aydv: The MS. éyay has the first syllable short. dyn, 
“bend,” is not the doubling of the fox, but the peculiar fawning 
way in which the dog makes an arc of himself. J.H. H. Schmidt 

_reads avday and comp. for dcsamdéxes P. 12, 8: otdvov Opnvoy Sva- 
wr €ket.—dvaTréker: Commentators comp. Aischin. 3, 28: dyrid.a- 
méket Tpos TodTo evOvs, but there the metaphor is from the twists 
and turns of wrestlers. Here we are still with the dog.—83. ot Fou 
petéxo Opdaeos: First Voice: “I do not share his confidence.” 6pa- 
cos in a good sense, v. 638.—didov ein pidetv, kré.: Second Voice: 
“T do not deny the claims of friendship; it is only mine adversary 
that I seek to circumvent.” Others think this perfectly consist- 
ent with the antique morality of a man like Pindar. Comp. I. 3 
(4), 66: xp7 dé wav epdovra pavpdaa roy €xOpdy, Archiloch. fr. 65 
(Bergk): ev & émiorapat péya | rov kaxds pe Spdvra Sewois dvtapet- 
BeoOa xaxois. P.is supposed to say: “ Let my adversary play 
the monkey, the fox, the dog; I can play the wolf.” Requital in 
full is antique; crooked ways of requital are not Pindaric.—84. _ 
trolevoconar: Incursionem faciam, Dissen. It is more than that; 
it involves overtaking. The persistency and surprise of the . 
wolf’s pursuit are the points of comparison.—85. a@Ad(a): Ad- 
verbial. — 86. év=es: See v.11. The First Voice closing the 
debate.—védpov: “Constitution,” “form of the state.”—«v0vyAoo- 
cos: In opposition to the 660i crodtal, ckodal dara (fr. XI. 76, 
2).—mpodéper: ‘Comes to the front.”—87. mapa tupavvidi: As if 
Tapa Tupavvots.—6 AdBpos otpards: Milton’s ‘fierce democratie.” 
-—88. ot copot: The aristocracy. — xp} 5¢ mpos Cedv ovk epitew: 
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The neg. ov«, as if he were about to say dda Pepe eAappas 
€mavxeviov (vydv. As it stands, it looks like a licentious ovk 
with the inf., of which there are very few. The connection is 
shown in the introduction. Though the straightforward man 
has the lead in every form of state, yet his enemies have some- 
times the upper hand, and we must not quarrel with God for 
this. But the envious do not wish him to have anything at all, 
and so they overreach themselves, and come to harm. 


o 
5 


°Er. 5. — 89. avéxer: As in So. O. C. 680: Kicody avéxovea, 
“upholding,” “holding high.”—7ré xetvev: The fortunes of the 
whisperers.—edaxev: As there is no metrical reason for not using 
didwow, we may accept a contrast between continued and concen- 
trated action. See v. 50.—90. iaiver: O.2,15; 7,48; P.1, 11.— 
ord0pas: ordOun is ypaupn, N.6,8. The Schol. thinks of a measur- 
ing-line. The measuring-line has two sharp pegs. The measurer 
fastens one in the ground and pulls the cord tight, in order to 
stretch it over more space than it ought to cover (mepiccas). 
In so doing he runs the peg into his own heart. Hermann finds 
an allusion to the play dveAxvorivda, still played everywhere. 
This would make AAkdpevor reciprocal, ‘one another,” and ora- 
Ouas a whence-case, but for mepuscas we should have to read 
mepico@s. On the other interpretation, ordOyas is the gen. of the 
hold, as in P. 9, 182: mapOévoy kedvav xepi xerpds Ehov. Schnei- 
dewin has noticed the play on €Axkdpevor and €dxos.—91. Ed... 


xapdiq: As if ‘one’s heart” for “their heart.” —92. 80a... Tv- 
xetv: ruyxavo often takes a pronominal neut. acc.—dpovride py- 
ttovtrat: ‘ Are planning with anxious thought.” — 93. dépew... 


tvysv: Yet another animal. This whole fabulistic passage seems 
to point to court pasquinades. A reference to Hieron’s secret 
police of draxovorai, “ eavesdroppers,” and moraywyides (-dat), 
“‘tale-bearers,”’? Aristot. Pol. 5, 11,is to me incredible. — 94. wott 
Kévtpov ... AaktiLévev: A homely proverb familiar to us from 
Acts [9,5] 26,14. Doubtless of immemorial antiquity in Greece, 
Aisch.P. V.323; Ag. 1624; Eur. Bacch.795.—96, a8dévra — dddyra. 
Cf. O. 3,1; 7, 17. 
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Tus poem, which is not so much an émwikioy as a Consolatio ad 
Hieronem, is classed with the éwikia because it celebrates the vic- 
tories that Hieron gained with his race-horse epévixos (v. 74) at 
Delphi, Pyth. 26 and 27 (OL. 78, 3, and 74, 8, 486 and 482 B.c.). 
According to Béckh, the composition of the poem belongs to a 
much later period, Ol. 76, 3 (474 B.c.). Earlier than Ol. 76, 1 
(476 B.c.) it cannot be, for Hieron is called Airvaios (vy. 69), and 
Aitna was founded in that year. Later than Ol. 76, 3 it cannot 
well be, for in that year Hieron won a chariot-race at Delphi, of 
which no mention is made in this poem. Bdéckh thinks that the 
ode was composed shortly before P. 1, probably to celebrate the 
recurrent date of the previous victories. Hieron was suffering 
(comp. P. 1,50), and hence the blending of corgratulation and 
consolation. The “historical” allusions to scandals in Hieron’s 
family and to the quarrels of the court physicians are all due to 
the fancy of the commentators. 





The drift of P.3 seems to be plain enough. Hieron is victo- 
rious, but suffering, and he must learn that the gods give two 
pains for one pleasure, and be content to have only one against 
one. To expect more is to reach out to what is not and cannot 
' be. To this lesson the poet leads up step by step. So in the 
very beginning of this ode he himself sets an example of the im- 
patient yearning he condemns. ‘ Would that the old Centaur, 


the master of Asklepios, the great healer, were alive!” <A poet, . 


Pindar longs for the control of leechcraft, and does not recognize 
his own ambition until other examples of disappointment pass 
before his eyes. Such an example is Koronis, mother of Askle- 
pios. This was her sin: she had one love, she wanted yet an- 
other (v. 25). Asklepios himself comes next. He was a leech 
of wide renown—a benefactor to his kind—but he was a slave 
to gain (v.54). This was his sin, and, like his mother, he per- 


es 
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ished (v. 57). And now the poet draws the moral. “Mortals 
must seek what is meet for mortals, and recognize where they 
stand, what is their fate.” The wish is renewed, but this time 

with a sigh. The poet is not satisfied with paying Hieron his 

homage in music, he yearns to bring him the master of healing - 
and gain a double share of favor. It must not be; he cannot 

cross the water with this double joy (v. 72). He must be content 

to stay at home and make vows to the goddess at his door (v. 77). 

This lesson Hieron and Hicron’s poet must divide: éy map’ éoddv 

mmpata cvvdvo Saiovrat Bporois | aOdvaro: (v.81). That is the rule. 

Make the best of it. Look at Peleus. Look at Kadmos (vv. 87, 

88). They heard the Muses, as Hieron heard Pindar’s songs. 

One married Harmonia, one Thetis (vv. 91, 92). Both saw the 

sons of Kronos banqueting with them, both received bridal gifts 

of the gods. But three daughters brought threefold sorrow to 

Kadmos. True, one daughter’s couch was shared by Zeus (v. 99), 

yet this is only one joy to three sorrows. Against the bridal of 

Thetis set the death of Achilles (v. 100), an only son, and so more 

than a double sorrow. ‘Enjoy, then, what thou mayest while 

thou mayest in the changing breezes of fortune, in the ticklish 

balance of prosperity. This be ourcreed. Fit thy will to God’s 

will. Pray for wealth. Hope for fame. Fame rests on song. 

Nestor and Sarpedon—the one who lost his noble son, the other 

lost to a divine sire—live onin lays. Few achieve this” (vv. 102- 

115). And so'the poem ends with the tacit pledge that Hieron 

shall live on in P.’s song as they in Homer’s. 


The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite (Dorian). 

The distribution of the elements is different from that of an 
ordinary emwixiov. The myth, with a slight introduction, takes 
up nearly half the poem. Indeed, the whole ode is a picture- 
gallery of mythic troubles. We have at full length Koronis and 
Asklepios, who were guilty; with less detail Kadmos and Peleus, 
who were innocent; and, in mere outline, Nestor and Sarpedon— 
Nestor, who was lord among the third generation but to see Anti- 
lochos die; Sarpedon, who was mourned by Zeus himself. But 
all this sorrow is lost in the light of poetry. 


Srp. a’.—1. Xelpwva: Cheiron was the great mythical healer’ 
and teacher; he gave Machaon healing drugs (Il. 4, 219), and 
taught Achilles medicine (Il. 11, 832). The Xeipaves of Kratinos 
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was a plea fora return to the old training, of which Achilles was 
the mythical example. See N. 3, 43, foll.— @urvpidav: So the 
Centaur is called, P. 9, 82. Comp. N. 3,48: ®iAdpas ev Sopois.— 
2. auetépas amd yAdooas: Contrast to Kcowdy Féros. Something 
more was expected of the poet than such an every-day utterance. 
P. apologizes, as it were, on the ground of the naturalness of the 
wish. It was on everybody’s tongue then. P. 5,107: dvdpa ketvov 
erawéovtt cuvetol* hey dpevov epéw.—4. yovov..~ Kpdvov: Cf. 
N. 3,47: Kpoviday Kévravpov.—Iladtov: His cave was on Pelion 
(P. 9, 30), a mountain full of medicinal herbs.—Pfp(a) = 67p(a): 
“Centaur.” So called Il. 1, 268; 2, 748; as well as P. 4, 119,.— 
Gypdétepov: “Upland,” as in Chapman’s Homer, with the same 
note of ruggedness—5. av8pav dikov—girdvbpwror: A contrast to 
his name, 7p. Cheiron was ducaibraros Keytatvpor (Il. 11, 882).— 
Opeev... téktova: Op. like edida€ev, “ bred.” — 6, yuiapkéds: The 
o must be lengthened to save the metre. Comp. 0. 6, 103: zop- 
topedov, P. 4, 184: wddov, 11, 88: rprodov.—7. Apda: So ipsas, P- 
1, 58. 


Ayr. a’.-—8. Pdeyda: The myth was taken from the *Hota of 
Hesiod, a xarddoyos yuvakay, or list of heroines to whom the 
gods had condescended. The story of Koronis is an especially 
good exemplification of the difference between epic and lyric 
narrative. Epic narrative is developed step by step. ‘The 
lyric poet gives the main result briefly in advance, and follows 
it up by a series of pictures, each of which throws light on 
the preceding” (Mezger).— 9. mpiv tehéooat: “ Before having 
brought to term,” “before she had borne him the full time.” 
Eur. Bacch. 100: erexev & dvixa Moitpa | réXe way TaupoKepwv 
Oedv.—xpveéors: P.1, 1.—10. “Aprépi8os: A. kills women, Apollo 
men.—11. év @addpw: With dayetoa, an additional touch of color. 
The MSS. have eis “AiSa(o) Sdpov €v Oadrdpe karéBa, which would 
give a quibbling tone, “ went to Hades without leaving her cham- 
ber;” nor is a lingering death implied by ev Oadduo. Artemis 
is expected to kill queens éy peydpoor (Od. 11, 198); Artemis 
smites Aribas’ daughter, who stole Eumaios, by hurling her into 
the hold of the pirate vessel (Od. 15,479); and it was mect that 
the wanton Koronis should be slain éy 6addéu@—not in her cham- 
ber, but in the bed of Ischys.—12. yiverar: “ Proves.” —émroddav- 
pigaiod viv: Sc. rov yoAov.—13. dpardakiator: Homeric plural, not 
common in Pindar. dvopéas (P. 8, 91; N. 8,20; 1.8 [4], 29) is 
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not exactly parallel.—aivycev ydpov: Cf. Eur, Or. 1092: fs A€xos 
y exnveca (Dind, ror’ jveca), and 1672: Kai A€krp’ empvec(a).— 
14, axetpexdpa: So the best MS., and not dkepoexoua. Comp. Ov. 
Trist. 3,1, 60: ¢ntonst candida templa dei, and the descrip- 
tion of Tason; P.4, 82. A.is ever young. 


Er. a’.— 15. owéppa... xafapdv: «., because divine.-—16. éxew 
eMeiv: Subj. of eAdciy is rpamelav.—tpdmelav vupdiav: Koronis 
should have waited until the birth of the son of Apollo, and then 
have married. The gods were tolerant of human successors.— 
17. wayddvoy iaxav ipevatwv: P. 12,19: atdav rap havor péros. 
On the shield of Achilles, Il. 18,493: words & tpévatos dpwper > | 
Kovpot & dpxnotipes ediveoy, ev & dpa toicw | addol Poppryyés Te 
Bony exov. —18. ota: Loose reference to tpevaioy. Cf. P. 1, 78. 
—19. troxovpifeoS(ar): “Such petting, playful strains as girl- 
mates love to utter in even-songs.” In the even-songs of the 
bridal the maids were wont to use the pet name, “baby name” 
(oroxdpicpa), of the bride, while they indulged in playful allu- 
sions to her new life.—20. 7jpato tév amedvtwv: Nikias warns the 
Athenians against this dvcéporas elvaa Tov dadvroy (Thuk. 6, 
13). Lys.12,78: rév dmévrav embupaev. Theokr. 10,8: ovdapya 
rot cuvéBa woOéoat TWa TOY GTEdOYTw@Y.—Ola Kal ToAdOl Td4- 
Gov, xré.: Pindar unfolds a moral as Homer unfolds a compari- 
son. A reference to Hieron and foreign physicians (amedytoy), 
which Hermann ee is altogether unlikely, not to say avs 
surd.—21. @dAov... 8a71s: A common shift, as in “kind who,’ 
only we follow ai the plural.—22. aicxivev: “ Putting shame 
on,” —rarraive, Ta wépow: O.1,114: pnkére mamrawe TO potov.— 
23. petayovia: P. multiplies synonyms to show.the bootlessness 
of the quest. The seekers are ‘‘ futile,” the object is ‘“ unsubstan- 
tial,” the hopes “unachievable.” Cf. O. 1, 82, and 14, 6.—€npevov . 
Cf. N. 11,47: xepdéav dé xp péerpov On pevéper. 


Srp. B’.—24. éoxe: “Caught.” On the ingressiveness, see O. 
2, 10.—rovatrav peydhav: Keep the words separate.—défdrav = 
dray. P.2,28. Note the quantity —25. Ajjpa Kopevidos: ‘ Wil- 
ful Koronis.” Cf. O. 6, 22: cOévos jpidvav, 1, 88: Oivoudou 
Biay, and note on 8,68. It may be of some significance that 
she was the sister of the wilful hero Ixion, who came to his bad 
end by eivai maparporra (P. 2, 35).—§évov: Ischys, as we are told 
below (v. 81).—27. oxomdv: Used of the gods (O, 1, 54), but esp. 
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of Apollo. 0.6, 59: roEoddpov Addov Oeodudras o ko 7 6 v.—pydo- 
86x: See Eur. Ion, 228: em & aogdxrovor | pn Aovce pay Wapur es 
poxdy.—técoas (Acolic) =rvyov. Comp. rogoy.— 28. Aofgias : 
There is, perhaps, a play on Ao€ds and. edOdraros, “ crooked” and 
“ straight.”—Kowéve (Dor.) = kowavi= pnvurn. Hesiod says (fr. 
90) that a raven told it to Apollo. Pindar delights to depart 
from the popular version in little points that affect the honor of 
the gods; hence the emphasis laid on the mdyra Ficavtt vd@.— 
map(a)...vdm: As it were “in the courts of.’ He did not go 
out of himself. The Schol. dulls the expression by apa Tov vdov 
mvOdpevoy.—yvonav mGeav: For the MS. yopua wembav. mbov = 
meioas. The acc. yyopay gives the finer sense. Apollo forcea 
conviction on his will, his heart. So also Mezger, who cites for 
this use of yy. O. 8,41; 4,16; P.4,84. Fennell prefers “judg- 
ment” to “heart.” — 29. Fioavt: = ciddrr. Cf. P. 4, 248: ofuoy 
toape Bpaxiv.—wWevdéov 8 odx Gwrerar: Neither deceiving nor 
deceived. Cf. P. 9,46: oé, rov od Oewiroy Petder O tyetv.—s0. 
€pyois ovte Bovdais: On the omission of the former negative, 
comp. P. 10, 29. 41. 


*Ayt. B’.—81. Etdarida: Ischys, son of.Elatos, seems to have 
been a brother of Aipytos (O. 6, 86), who was an Arkadian lord. 
—82. ewiav xoitavy = koiray &€évov. ‘“ Couching with a stranger.” 
— 33, dpatpaxérm: Homer’s duayidkeros suits all the Pindaric 
passages. See P. 1, 14.—34, Aaképevav: In Thessaly. Van Her- 
werden has called attention to the resemblance between Koronis 
of Lakercia and Hesiod’s Aaképuga kopayy (O. et D.'745).—xpnpvoi- 
ow: Specifically of “bluffs.” O. 8, 22: Kpnpvots *Addeod. — Sai- 
pov: Where we should blame her mad passion, her Ajpa. — 
érepos—6 xaxorroids (Schol.). N.8,3: roy pev dpépors dvdyxas yepot 
Baordteis, erepov © Erépars. So often after P., méov Oarepov 
roveiv, ayaa 7) Oarepa. “The daipwy érepos is one of the notes by 
which Bentley detected the false Phalaris. See ‘Letters of Pha- 
laris,’ p. 247 (Bohn and Wagner),” C. D. Morris.—36. apa: See 
O. 8, 21.—oddav... tdav: Inevitable expansion of the moral. 
See v. 20. The sentence is proverbial, as in James 8, 5: idov, 
Ortyov wip NAiKnY UAny dvanrer.— 37. owéppatos: O. 7, 48: 
onéppa... proyds, Od.5,490: oméppa mupds color. 


’Er. '.— 88. telyer .. . év Evdivw: On the pyre.—39. wédas... 
‘Adaigrov: P. 1,25: ‘Adaicroto kpovvods. The person of Hephai- 
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stos is little felt, but it can always be brought back as in ‘H¢ai- 
orov kuves, “sparks,” Alexis, fr. 146 (8, 452 Mein.).—40. odkére: 
Apollo has been struggling with himself. Cf. O. 1, 5.—41. dpov 
= 7erepoy, but nuérepov = €udv, and does not refer to Koronis. 
“Our” would be a human touch. Here it is the selfish ‘“ my.” 
P. 4, 27: dois = enots.— dd€ooar: The MSS. dréoa. dréoOar 
would not be so good. He had killed the mother, and so was 
about to kill the child.—42. parpés Bapela ctv wéfa: The same 
principle as Aja Kopevidos (v. 25). The ill-fate of the mother 
=the ill-fated mother. — 48. Bapar. 8 év mpdto: An exaggera- 
tion of rperdr@, which Aristarchos preferred, after Tl. 13, 20: rpis 
pev opéEar iwy (Ilome:bGy), ro Oe TéETparToy ikero- Tékpwp (Schol.). 
Bergk suggests réprm (Aeol.) =rpire. See note on O. 8, 46.— 
vexpov: There is no good fem.—44. déparve: Imperfect of vision, 
in an intercalated clause. ‘So the best MS. dépave would be 
an unusual intransitive, “ flamed -apart,” literally “shone apart,” 
‘opened a path of light.” The flames were harmless to him.— 
45. 886£ar: The old final infinitive.—46. av8pdmorew: More sym- 
pathetic than dyéparar. 


Srp. y'.—47. adtoditov: In contradistinction to wounds.—48. 
Evvaoves: The sphere of partnership and companionship is wider 
in Greek’ than in English. We usu. make the disease, not the 
sufferer, the companion. See Lexx. under cwvew, cvvornd, cvy- 
vaio.—50. Cepwo wvpl: Sunstroke. Perh. “Summer fever,”’—51. 
éayev: “ Brought out,” still used by the profession.—rovs ev: 
Resumes the division indicated, v. 47.—padakats émao8ais: In- 
cantations were a regular part of physic among the Greek med- 
icine-men. The order is the order of severity. So. Aias, 581: 
ov mpds iatpod copov | Opociy em@das mpds TomdyTe mhpart.— 
apderov...mivovtas...tepamtov: P. breaks what seems to him 
the hateful uniformity by putting wivoyras instead of a causative, 
such as mimiokwy, or an abstract, such as morots.—52. mwpecavea: 
“Soothing potions.” — wepértav ... ddppaxa: “Swathing with 
simples.” Plasters and poultices are conspicuous in early leech- 
craft. mepdntoy (Acolic) = mepidarov. So N. 11, 40: mepddors. 
—53. topais totacev dp00vs: tour is the regular surgical word 
for our “knife,” and the pl. gives the temporal effect of réuvov. 
P. makes in éoracey a sudden and éffective change to the finite 
verb, so as to be done with it. Comp. 0.1,14; P.1,55. icras 
would be feeble. To punctuate at é£ayey: and make rods pe» 
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. . Tods 8€ mpocavéa depend on écracey is to efface the growth of 
the sentence and the rhythm. The methods are in the durative 
tenses, the results in the complexive (aorist). 


’Avr. y'.—54, déerar: “Ts a thrall,’ “is in bondage.” detrae 
would mean “lets itself be enthralled by.” The instr. dative 
is the regular construction.—55. érpomev .. . kopicar: P. 9, 47: 
érpame.. . mappduev. The prose mporpémew has lost its color.— 
aydvopt: Cf. P. 10,18: dydvopa mAotrov, and O.1,2: peyavopos .. . 
mAovrov. One cannot help thinking of ypyuara xpnpar dynp (I. 2, 
11). See Plato’s criticism of this passage, Resp. 3, 408 B.C.—- 
56. &v8p(a): Hippolytos, son of Theseus, acc. tothe Schol. Comp. 
Verg. Aen. 7, 765-774.—Koptoar: N. 8,44: reay Wuydy kopiéar | 
od pot Suvardv.—d7. Ghoxdta: Sc. Gavara.—yxepot: O. 9,32: oxdra- 
hov rake xepoiv. The addition of “hand” does not give the 
same vigor in English. — dudoiv: The Hesiodic fragment tells 
only of the death of Asklepios (Athenag. Leg. p. 134 ).—58. 
eveoxumapev: “ Brought crashing down.”—59. Cvatais dpaciv: De- 
pends on éorxéra, and is not dat. of manner (Dissen) to pacrevéper, 
modesta mente. Of. 1.4 (5),16: Ovara O@varoiot mpémet.—0. 7d wap 
modés: P. 10, 62: dporrida ray map modds (I. 7,18: 76... mpd 
moods), “that which stretches from the place of the foot,” “our 
nearest business.” —otas eipev atoas: As Archilochos says: yi- 
yvooke © oios purpos dvOpamovus exer. atoas: Gen. of the owner. 


°Er. y'.—61. otha Woxa: P. is addressing himself and swinging 
back to his theme. ‘ Asklepios sought to rescue a man fordone. 
We must seek only what is meet, see what is before us, what are 
the limits of our fate. Seek not the life of the immortals, my 
soul; do the work of the day, play thy humble part to the end. 
And yet, would that I could bring the double delight of health 
and poesy; would that my song had power to charm Cheiron! 
Then the unreal would be achieved by the real, health which I 
cannot bring by poesy which I do.” ida Woya of Hieron would 
be too sweet. It is more likely that P. is taking a lesson to 
himself. — Biov a&@dvarov—75 eEouowotcba trois Oeois (Schol.),— 
62. tav 8 €umpaxtov dvrher paxavdv: “Exhaust all practicable 
means,” “drain each resource.”—68, ei 8¢... évar(e): Wish felt 
in the condition.—64. pedvydpves tpvor: So O. 11 (10), 4; N. 3, 
4.—66. avipdow: The plural is part of the shyness with which 
the poet alludes to Hieron’s disorder.—Seppav véowv: “ Fevers,” 
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—67. 4 twa Aartotda, xré.: “Some one called (the son) of Lato- 
ides, or son of the Sire;” Asklepios or Apollo, son of the great 
Sire Zeus. Bergk suggests 7) marépa='Amdd\do.— 68. Kat Kev... 
podov: This shows that the poem was composed in Greece, and 
not in Sicily.—Toviay . . . @ddkacoav: Elsewhere (N. 4, 58) called 
*Idviov mépov.—69. “Apé@oveav: The famous fountain of Ortygia 
(P. 2, 6), called N. 1,1: dumvevpa cepvdv “AXpeod.—Airvaiov Eévov : 
pee bel 


Srp. &’.—70. véwer: “Rules” without an object.—71. aderois: Seems 
to mean here the rank and file of the citizens (O. 18, 2).—ayaots : 
The optimates, doubtless, for they are “the good” to a Dorian.— 
72. xdpiras = ydppara.—73. dylevav...xpvoéav: See P. 1,1; and 
for the praise of health, comp. Lucian’s De lapsu inter salutan- 
dum.—«6pév 7(e): On the effect of re in twinning the two ydpites, 
see O. 1, 62.—éé0Awv Tv0iev: Depends on oreddvors. So N. 5,5: 
maykpatiouv orépavoy. —atyhav ortepdvors: Cf. O. 1, 14: dyhaitera 
O€ Kal povotkads ev dwro, and O. 11 (10), 13: Kédcpov emt orepavo 

. . duped KeAadjow. The song lends additional lustre to the: 
lustrous crowns, The plur. on account of the victories of Phere- 
nikos.—74. Pepévixos: O. 1, 18.—év Kippa aworé: Kirrha was the 
Delphian hippodrome. The victory was won at least eight years 
before. — 75. gapt: Out of construction. Elsewhere in P. with 
ace. and inf.—ddos: Acc. to J. H. H. Schmidt, ddos is the light 
of joy (O. 10 [11], 25; I. 2,17), péyyos, for which we here have 
atyAay, is the light of glory (0. 2, 62; P. 9,98; N. 3,64; 9, 42). 


’Avr. & .—77. &AdCG): “ Well,” since that may not be.—émevga- 
o8ar: ‘ Offer a vow to,” not simply “ pray.”—é@éAw: See P. 1, 62. 
—78. Marpi: Magna Mater or Rhea (Kybele is not mentioned in 
Pindar). The worship of this Phrygian goddess was hereditary 
in the flute-playing family of P. (see P. 12), and he had a chapel 
in front of his house dedicated to the joint service of Rhea and 
Pan. Among the xodpa, who sang rapOéna by night to the two 
deities, are said to have been P.’s daughters, Eumetis and Proto- 
mache. The Scholiasts tell us that Magna Mater was réy vdcoy 
avénriky Kal EL@TLKT. Welcker takes xotpa: with Tayi, and con- 
siders them to be nymphs. But there is an evident connection 
between the porn and the érevyn.—ovw Ilavi: Cf. fr. VI.1: 3 
Ildy, ... cepvev advtay pira€, Marpos peyddas dradé.—80. Abyav 
...kopuddv: “ The right point (the lesson) of sayings.” —pavOdvev : 
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“earning.” The lesson is ever before him. It is a proverb.—81. 
év wap éohov, xré.: One and two are typical. So we have not to 
do with avoirdupois or apothecaries’ weight in Spenser’s “a dram 
of sweete is worth a pound of soure” (F. Q. III. 30).—82. koope 
=koopios.—83. Ta Kaha tpdpaytes Zw: Another proverbial locu- 
tion; “turning the fair part outward” (of clothes), as we might 
say, “putting the best foot foremost” (of shoes). 


En. 0. — 84. tiv 88... &merar: Thy éy éeoddy is great. — 85. 
Sépxerar: As the Biblical “look upon” (with favor). Comp. O. 
7,11: dddrore & GAov ewomre vet Xdpis. “The eyes of the Lord 
are upon the righteous.” — 86. et tw’ dv8p.: Comp. O. 1, 54. — 
6 péyas wérpos: N. 4,42: mérpuos dva&. — achadhs = drraoros.— 
87. €yevt(0) = éyévero: Aor. with neg. — Inet... KéSpo: Pro- 
verbial examples of high fortune and noble character, O. 2, 86.— 
89. of = otrar.—axeiv: O. 2, 10.—xpvoaprinwy ... Mowav: The 
Muses so styled again, I. 2, 1.—90. év dpe: Pelion. Cf N.5, 22: 
mpoppey dé kat kewos deeS €v Ladi | Moway 6 xdddoros yxo- 
pos. The marriage of Peleus and Thetis was a favorite theme 
with the poets. See N. 4, 65, quoted below.. Catullus makes the 
Fates sing at the wedding (64, 322).—-91. éwé6@: The indic. of a 
single occasion. With the indic. érére has very much the sense 
of jvika. Comp. 0.1, 87; 9,104; P. 8, 41; 11,19; 1.6 (7), 6 
fr. V.1,6.—92. Nuypéos: The sea-gods were oracular. So Posei- 
don (0.6,58). So Proteus and Glaukos. For Nereus as a proph- 
et, the commentators cite Hesiod, Theog. 283, Eur. Hel. 15, Hor. 
Od. 1, 15,5. See also P. 9, 102, 


Srp. «.—94. Kpdvov maidas .. . (ov, xré.: N. 4, 66: ciSev & 
evKuKAoy Spay, Tas otpavod Bacirijes movTou T epeCdpevot, KTE.—9D5. 
Avos ... xapw: Here “thanks to Zeus.”—96. éotacav dp0av kap- 
Siavy: “Raised their hearts again,” “raised their sunken hearts,” 
épdy being proleptic, “ erect.” -— 98. pépos: éepryocay, with two 
acc., aS ddaipeiobar in prose. — at tpets: Ino, Agaue, Autonoé. 
Cf. O. 2, 25.—99. @veva = Sepéda. 


"Avr. <.—101. tixrev: P. uses the imperf. seven times (nearly 
all in dactylo-epitrites), the aorist nine times. See note on O. 6, 
41.— réfors: Tl]. 22, 859: Auare T@ Ore key oe Iapis Kai SoiBos 
“Array | €cOddv edvr’ décwoow evi Skargou wIAnoL.—102. Kard- 
eves: See O. 3, 6.—104. tvyxavovr’ ed TaoXepev—edruxyouvT €d 
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macxépev. Comp. 0. 2,56: 1d dé ruxetv, “success,” and N. 1, 32: 
GAN edvt@y ed rabeiv, cré. —G&ANotE 8 GAXotar, xré.: O. 7,95: ad- 
Aor ddroiat Suadtocowrw adpar.—106. wépawodvs: So Dissen 
for 6s rodvs. Others dmAeros. am. with emBpicas, “in all its ful- 
ness.” —émBpicats: “Coming down with weight.” 


°Er. ¢'. —107. opuxpds év opexpots, kré.: opixpois is neut. “T 
will be small when my fortunes are small, great when they are 
great.” P. puts himself in Hieron’s place. See O. 3, 45.—108. 
Tov audérovT’ aicl... Saipov(a): “ My shifting fortune.” Though 
prosperity is a modv@uos éméras, excessive prosperity is danger- 
ous, and the wise man must be prepared to do-homage to the 
fortunes that attend him from time to time.—pactv: “ Heartily.” 
—109. doxyjow: So doxetrar O¢uis, O. 8,22; N. 11,8. a. of honor 
and homage, while Sepamevwv is used of service. — Kat’ épav... 
paxavav: “To the extent of my power,” “with all my might.” 
Cf. v.62: ray eumpaxroy dythet payavdy.—t10. et 8€ por... dpéfar: 
Hieron might be expected to say dpefev. P. looks upon such 
fortune as a dream. See note on O. 6,4.—111. etpéo8ar: “ Gain.” 
P. 1, 48.—apéc@: With a solemn indefiniteness, that is yet made 
sufficiently plain by the mention of Nestor and Sarpedon. The 
mpoow is “among them that shall call this time ancient ” (Dante), 
where songs shall make thee what N. and §. are to us.——112. 
Neéotopa: A model prince, though mentioned by P. only here 
and P. 6,35, Meccaviou yépovtos. — Zapryddv(a): Lykian Sarpe- 
don balances (Pylian) Nestor. One shining light is taken out 
of each camp. Sarpedon, we are reminded, was the grandson 
of Bellerophon, B. was from Corinth, and Corinth was the metrop- 
olis of Syracuse. But P.is thinking of Homer and the looming 
figures of Nestor on the Greek, Sarpedon on the Trojan side. 
Some quiet mischief in this, perhaps (N. 7, 21).—év@pdmav pdtis : 
paris = paras, hominum fabulas, comp.‘ the talk of the town” 
—‘¢ whose names are in every mouth.”—113. tékroves: So Kra- 
tinos (Schol., Ar. Eq. 527): réxkroves etmaddpoy tpvov.—i14. 
Gppocav: “Framed.” So Lat. pangere.—t115. xpovia tedeCer: Cf. 
N. 4, 6: papa & épypdrav xpovarepoy Biorever. — mpdgac0(ar) = 
evpéo Oa (v. 111). 


PYTHIA IV. 


Arxerstuas* TV., son of Battos IV., king of Kyrene, won a 
Pythian victory with the chariot, P. 31 (Ot. 78,3—=466 B.c.). 
This victory is commemorated in the fourth and fifth Pythian 
odes. P. 5 was composed to celebrate the return of the victori- 
ous moun, which took place, as has been conjectured, at the time 
of the Kdpyeia, a festival which fell about the same time as the 
Pythian. The fourth ode was doubtless composed to be sung 
at a banquet in the royal palace, and seems to have been pre- 
pared at the urgent request of one Damophilos, who had been 
exiled by Arkesilas for participating in an aristocratic rebellion. 
That he was related to Arkesilas, that he was akin to Pindar, is 
little more than conjecture. ‘“ Urgent request’? means in Pin- 
dar’s case a lordly recompense. The poem was a grand peace- 
offering, and the reconciliation had doubtless been quietly ar- 
ranged in advance. 


Not only in size, but also in many other respects, the fourth 
Pythian is Pindar’s greatest poem—a prime favorite with all 
Pindaric scholars. The obscurities are few in proportion to the 
bulk, the diction is noble and brilliant. The aesthetic value is 
great, for in this poem we have a whole incorporated theory of 
the lyric treatment of epic themes, the Argonautic expedition in 
points of light. 

After a brief invocation of the Muse, Pindar tells how the 
priestess of Apollo bade Battos leave his sacred island, Thera, 
and found a city on a shimmering hill in Libya, and thus bring 
to honor the prophecy of Medeia (vv. 1-9). 

In the Prophecy of Medeia, we learn the story of the won- 
derful clod that a deity delivered to the Argonaut Euphamos 
where the Libyan lake Tritonis empties into the sea. Washed 
overboard, this symbol of sovereignty followed the wet main to 





* Doric form of Arkesilaos. 
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Thera, whence the descendants of Euphamos should, at the bid- 
ding of Apollo, go forth and possess the land promised to their 
ancestor (vv. 10-56). 

Such is the prophecy that was fulfilled by Battos, the founder 
of Kyrene, and it is to the descendant of this Battos in the 
eighth generation that Apollo has given the glory of the victory 
in the chariot-race, the theme of Pindar’s song (vv. 57-69). 

So far the overture. Then follows the Quest of the Golden 
Fleece, or the Voyage of the Argonauts, which constitutes the 
bulk of the poem (vv. 70-256). 

On their return voyage the Argonauts had shared the couches 
of Lemnian heroines. From such a union came the stock of 
Euphamos, which went first to Lakedaimon, thence to Thera, 
and from Thera to Kyrene (v. 261). 

Here the poem seems to pause. <A stop at Kupdvas (v. 261) 
would satisfy mind and ear. But P. continues with an after- 
thought participle, which emphasizes the importance of right 
counsel, and prepares the message that he has to deliver. The 
message is one that needs delicate handling, and, like the wise 
woman of Tekoah, P. clothes it in a parable—the Apologue of 
the Lopped Oak (vy. 263-268). 

The answer is not given at once. The king is a healer that 
knows well the art of the soothing hand. The king is one that, 
under the guidance of God, can put the shaken city on its true 
foundation. He has only to will and it is done. Let him then 
take counsel, and consider what Homer said, that a fair messen- 
ger makes fair tidings. Sucha fair messenger is the poet’s 
Muse (vv. 270-279). 

The way being thus prepared, the name of Damophilos is men- 
tioned for the first time, and the praise of the banished noble- 
man is blended with an appeal for such forgiveness as Zeus ac- 
corded the Titans. “Let him see his home again; let him take 
his delight in banquets by Apollo’s fountain. Let him make mel- 
ody on the harp. Let his days be days of quietness, himself all 
harmless, by the world unharmed. Then he can tell what a well- 
spring of song he found for Arkesilas at Thebes” (vv. 281-299). 


As the fourth Pythian is thrown out of line with the other 
odes by its size, and as this characteristic determines the hand- 
ling of the poem, the distribution of the masses becomes a mat- 
ter of leading importance and cannot be relegated, as has been 
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done elsewhere, to a mere summary. Pindar nowhere else goes 
beyond five triads. Here he has the relatively vast structure of 
thirteen. If the introduction bore any proportion to the myth, 
or to the introductions of the other poems, we should have a 
large porch of song. What do we find? The poet seems to 
enter upon the theme at once, as if he were composing an epic 
and not a lyric. The ringing relative that so often introduces 
the myth makes itself heard almost immediately after the invoca- 
tion of the Muse (v.4). We slip out of port in a moment, and 
find ourselves in the midst of the returning Argonauts. But 
the introduction is longer than it seems. The first three triads 
constitute an introductory epyllion—the Prophecy of Medeia— 
which bears a just proportion to the rest. Only if the usual 
measure were observed the myth would occupy seven triads and 
the conclusion three. (8-+7-+3), but the story runs over into the 
eleventh triad, when the poet chides himself as having lin- 
gered too long (v. 247), and the slow imperfects give way to the 
rapid aorists. He calls on Arkesilas (vy. 250) in order to show 
that he is hasting to Kyrene, and the emphasis laid on the guid- 
ance of Apollo prepares the conclusion. Notice that the story 
of the Argonauts makes the same returning sweep to Arkesilas 
and Apollo as the Prophecy of Medeia (vv. 65, 66). Apollo is 
an oracular god, and speaks in riddles. ‘So read me,” the poet 
says, “the riddle of Oidipus” (v. 268). After this riddle is given, 
“fulfil the word of Homer” (v. 277). Both Oidipus and Homer, 
be it noted, are Apollinic. The answer to the riddle is—Damo- 
philos (v. 281); but it is not until the poet has claimed the good 
messenger’s credit, according to the word of Homer, that he 
brings forth the name. The poem closes with a commendation 
of the banished nobleman, and with the evident intimation that 
this song was made at his desire (v. 299). 

The myth itself (vv. 70-256) is natural enough. It is natural 
enough that in celebrating the victory of Arkesilas, Pindar 
should sing of the founding of Kyrene; and the introduction of 
the Argonautic expedition may be justified on general grounds; 
but this is not the only time that Pindar has sung Kyrene. In 
P.5 Battos and the Aigeidai come to honor, in P. 9, the heroine 
Kyrene, but there is no such overwhelming excess of the myth. 
In the length of the myth nothing more is to be seen than the 
costliness of the offering. Ifthe poem was to be long, the myth 
must needs be long. 
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There are those who see in Pindar’s Argonautic expedition a 
parable. Damophilos is Iason. Then Arkesilas must be Pelias 
—which is incredible. Damophilos is anybody else, anything 
else. Sooner the soul of Phrixos (v. 159), sooner the mystic clod 
that Euphamos received (v. 21), The tarrying of the soul of 
Phrixos, the drifting of the clod, the long voyage of the Argo- 
nauts, may be symbolical of the banishment of Damophilos. He 
could not rest save in Kyrene (v. 294). The true keynote, then, 
is the sweetness of return, the sweetness of the fulfilment of 
prophecy and of the fruition of hope long deferred. Theancient 
prophecy came to pass, and Battos founded Kyrene (vv. 6, 260). 
The word of Medeia was brought to honor in the seventeenth 
generation (v.10). The ships should one day be exchanged 
for chariots (v.18). The clod, following the watery main, was 
borne to Thera, not to Tainaros (v. 42), and yet the pledge failed 
not. Jason came back to his native land (v.78). Everybody 
comes back, not Iason alone, else the moral were too pointed. 
Let Damophilos come back. Let there be one Kyrenaian more. 

The measures are dactylo-epitrite (Dorian ), and the grave, 
oracular tone is heard in rhythm as well as in diction. 

“ As this poem, among all the Pindaric odes, approaches the 
epos most closely, so the rhythmical composition reminds one 
of the simplicity of an hexametrical hymn. Four times in suc- 
cession we have precisely the same pentapody, 

bv |——|-Vvl—- ~~ l=a 
the close of which reminds us of the hexameter, which, like it, 
prefers the trisyllabic bar towards the close. Another example 
of this will be sought in vain throughout Pindar. These five 
pentapodies are followed by nine tetrapodies, interrupted only 
by a dipody in the middle of the strophe, where there is usually 
most movement” (J. H. H. Schmidt). 


Srp. a.—1. Dépepov ... orayev: So N.1,19: eoray 3 em’ addei- 
as Ovpas. P. “floats double.” The Muse is his shadow. otGpev 
=oriva. So Bayer (v.39)=Biva.—avbpi pid: See on P. 1, 92.— 
2, ev(mov: Comp. v. 17.—Kvpévas: See on P, 1, 60.—’Apkecirg: 
The position gives zest to the postponed proper name. Comp. 
P. 8, 42.—3. AaroiSaow: Comp. N. 6,42: ddav pvecs Aarods (of 
a victory at the Pythian games); 9,4: parépi kal Sidtpous maideo- 
ow... Uvddvos aimewas dpoxddpos éérras. Apollo and Arte- 
mis, together with their mother, presided over the Pythian 
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games. Hence édevdpevov.—avéns: ‘ Freshen the gale of songs” 
(Fennell). — otpov tpvav: N. 6, 31: otpov ... éméov. P. makes 
much use of nautical metaphors and similes, but as the Battiads 
were originally Minyans, a manner of Vikings (O. 14, 4), there is 
a special Argonautical propriety in this use of odpov.—4. xpueéov 
-..aintav: There were two golden eagles on the dudadds at 
Delphi, the white stone navel, at which two eagles, sent from 
east and west, had met, and so determined the centre of the 
earth. ainr@y in one MS.—5. ovKk arodduov... TuxévTos: When 
the god was present in person the oracle was so much more 
potent. Cf. P. 3,27: &v & dpa pndodocm vd réccas. Apollo 
was a migratory god, now in Lykia, now in Delos (P.1, 39). 
For Apollo’s sojourn among the Hyperboreans, see P. 10, 30 
foll.—ipea, an Aeolic form = tépeva, which Christ gives. Béckh 
and others, ipéa.—6. xpijcev otkioripa Barrov: “ Appointed by an 
oracle Battos (as) colonizer.” Comp. O.'7, 32: mAdov etme, where 
the verbal element is felt, as here.—kapmoddépov ArBias: P. 9, 63: 
ovTe maykdpray duray virowov.—iepay | vacov: Thera (Santorini 
= Saint Eirene).—7. os... «ticoevev = krica. As xpicev is here 
a verb of will, os is hardly so purely final as in O. 10 (11), 81; 
N. 8,36. It is used rather as dpa, P. 1, 72. Comp. I. 1, 558: 79 
o di Katavetoa erntvpoy as “Ayirja | tiunons, ddéons dé modéas 
emt vnvow “Ayadoy, and L. and §S. ed. 7, s. v. éaws, end.—8. apyt- 
véevtt paord: “A shimmering hill,” an Albion Mamelon. P. 9, 
59: dyOov . . . dudimedov. Kyrene was built on a chalk cliff. 
For description and recent researches, see F. B. Goddard in Am. 
Journ. of Philology, V. 31 foll. 


*Ayt. a’, —9. ayKkopioar: “ Bring back safe,” “redeem,” “ fulfil.” 
Cf. “my word shall not return unto me void.” The MSS. have 
dykopioa @, of which the editors have made dykxopica. P. no- 
where uses the middle of xopigw, nor is it SY here.—10. 
apotne kal vv Sexdra: As this is not equivalent to ody éBddua Kat 
ovv Sexara, P. 1,14 is not a parallel. Cf. O. 18, 58: yevet pro 
atv Arpéos. It is idle to count these seventeen generations. — 
Oypaov: “ Uttered in Thera,” the ddimaxros ya of v. 14.—fape- 
vys: Animosa. Others think of non sine dis animosa, and con- 
sider Medea “inspired.” It is simply “ bold,” “brave,” “high- 
spirited,” as suits such a heroine. There is no such curious 
adaptation of epithet to circumstance as we find in the hive- 
work of Horace (apis Matinae | more modoque).—13. Kéxhute: The 
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speech ends, v. 56.—14. “Emddovo képav: Epaphos, son of Zeus 
and Io. The Scholiasts notice the blending of nymph and 
country, which is very easy here, as pi¢ay and guredoecOar are 
often used of persons. N.5,7: é« d€ Kpdvov kai Znvos fpwas ai- 
xparas purevOevtas racde yas.—15. aoréwv pifav: This root, which 
is to spring up out of Libya, is Kyrene, metropolis of Apollonia,. 
Hesperides, Barka, etc. — putevoeodor: “Shall have planted in 
her” (Fennell), as one should say “shall conceive and bring 
forth.” P. has no fut. pass. apart from the fut. middle.—pedy- 
otuBporov: Only here in Greek. Comp. Od. 12, 70: Apya mact 
péhovoa.—16. év”Apuovos Cepédors: The whole region was sacred 
to Zeus Ammon (Schol.). 


°Er. a. —17. dvti Seddtvav, kré.: The dolphins were to the 
Greeks the horses of the sea, and we must not spoil poetry by in- 
troducing the notions of “fisheries” and “studs,” as some have 
done. On the speed of the dolphin, see P. 2, 50: deds . . . Oadac- 
caiov mapapeiBera | SeAdiva, and N. 6, 72: deApivi Kev | rdxos 
dv G\pas cikdCouwe MeAnoiav.—ods: O. 12, 3.—18. avia 7 avr’ 
épetpav Sidpovs te: éy Sid dvoiv, in the extreme form assumed 
here, can hardly be proved for Greek, and dvia dippous re is 
not dvia dippov. The correspondence between “oar” and “rein” 
is not to be pressed, the “rein” being rather “the rudder” (an- 
dddtov). The two spheres of ship and chariot have much in 
common, and borrow much from each other.—vopdoow: yopay 
of ships, P. 1,86: vdpa duKaio mdario orpardy, of reins, as here, 
T. 1,15: dvia... vopdearr(a). Subject “they,” i.e., “men.”— 
&edASrrodas: For the metonymy, comp. P. 2, 11: appara meiwt- 
xAwa, and O. 5, 8: dkapavtdmodos dmnvas. — 19. Keivos dpvis: 
“That token,” the clod of earth (v.21). pws and olwyds are 
familiarly used without too lively a sense of the bird meaning. 
See Ar. Av. 719: dpyw dé vopiere mav0 doamep mept payretas 
Svaxpivet, and Professor Postgate in Amer. Journ, of Phil. IV. 70. 
20. Tpitavi8os év mpoxoais: The geography of the Argonautic 
expedition will always be misty, and the mistiness is essential to 
its poetry. On their return from Kolchoi, the Argonauts passed 
by the Phasis into Okeanos, thence to the Red Sea, carried their 
ship overland twelve days, reached Lake Tritonis, in Libya, and 
found an outlet from Lake Tritonis to the Mediterranean. The 
Okeanos is not our Ocean, the Red Sea is not our Red Sea, the 
Lake Tritonis that we know is inland, and Pindar is poetry.— 
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21. Ged dvépr FeSonévw: “ A god taking to himself the likeness of 
man.” No ambiguity to a Greek. 6d depends on dé€aro (v. 22), 
which takes the dat. of interest (see O. 13, 29), just as mpiac6a., 
“buy,” and so “take off one’s hands.” Ar. Ach. 812: aécov 
mpiapai oor Ta xoupioua; éye. A gift blesseth both. The god 
is supposed to be Triton. Poseidon was masking as his own 
son and speaking to his own son (v.45).—yetev: An immemorial 
symbolism. ‘ With our Saxon ancestors the delivery of turf was 
a necessary solemnity to establish the conveyance of land.”—22. 
mpdpatev: Because he was mp@pevs.—23. aicvov ...&chayf_ Bpovrav: 
“As a sign of favor he sounded a thunder peal.” Comp. v. 197: 
ex vedéwy b€ For dvtdvoe Bpovtas aicvyv Pbéypa. Bergk reads 
Bpovrais, Aeolic participle, fr. Bpovrayuu—=Bpovrd. 


Srp. B’.—24. ayxvpav: In Homer’s time there were no éykupat, 
only evvai.—rott: With kpnuvdvtov.—xadkdyevuv: The flukes bite; 
hence “jaws” of an anchor, which is itself a bit. Comp. Lat. dens 
ancorae. — 25. kpnpvévtev: Commonly considered a gen. absol. 
with airéy, or the like, understood. Not an Homeric construc- 
tion, and sparingly used in P. See O. 18, 15, and below, v. 232: 
és dp avddcaytos. énérooce takes the acc. P. 10, 33, but it is 
hard to see why it cannot be construed with the gen. here, as 
eréruxe in prose. —éméroooe = éréruxe: Sc. Oeds avépt eiddpevos. 
On the change of subject, see O, 8, 22.—8a8exa ... dépopev: . is 
imperfect. Definite numbers usu. take the aor., but the imper- 
fect is used when the action is checked, usu. by the aor., some- 
times by the imperf. There are numberless passages from Ho- 
mer on, Od. 2,106: ds rpleres pev Ane... GAN bre Térparov AOev 
éros. Of. Il. 1, 53. 54; 9, 470. 474; Od. 8, 118. 119. 304. 306, al. 
—26. voTav... épypou: Cf. v. 228: varov yas,and Homer's evpéa 
vata Oatdoons. Here we have a desert sea of sand.—27. eivaduov 
Sépuv: Consecrated oracular language.—pydeow: Medeia was not 
above an allusion to her name.—évordeoavres: Usu. “ drawing 
ashore.” Mezger tr. “shouldering.”—épois = jperépors = epois, 
P. 8, 41.—28. oiomwddos: An Homeric word, Il. 18, 473; Od. 11, - 
574.—8aipev: The god of v. 21.—aep’ dipw Gykdpevos: So Bergix, 
after the Schol., for mpdoaovpw Onkdpevos. ep(t) Onxapevos, “ hav- 
ing put on.” In resuming the story P. amplifies it—30. ar): 
“As,” “such as those in which.”—evepyérau: “The hospitable.” 
1.5 (6), 70: E@av evepyeoiats dyanara.—el. Setmv émayyéddovei: 
The model words are found in Od. 4, 60, where Menclaos: oiroy 
@ anteoOov kai yalperor. 
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*Avt. B'.—82. &dda yap: “But it might not be for.” Cf. O. 1, 
55.—mpdpacis: Is an assigned reason, true or false.—33. Hvpu- 
mudos: Son of Poseidon and Kelaino, and king of Libya (Schol.). 
Poseidon (Triton) assumes a name like one of his own attributes, 
evpuBias (O. 6, 58), edpupédar (O. 8, 31).—Evwootda: So vy. 173. In 
Homer evyociyaws, évocixdov. — 34. &povpes: Is not felt as de- 
pendent on mporvxev, which comes in as an after-thought, but as 
a partitive on dpmraéas.—35. wpotuxév: “ What presented itself,” 
“what came to hand.”—326. 0t8 a&mi@qcé viv: “ Nor did he fail to 
persuade him.” Herm. otS dmiénoé Fw (dat.), “nor did he dis- 
obey him,” the subject coming up emphatically in the second 
clause—the ;jp@s (Euphemos) being set off against the god (Euryp- 
ylos). — 87. Fou: The position speaks for dependence. on yep’ 
aytepeicats. See O.2,16.—BédAaxa: More special and technical 
than yaiay (v. 21).—B8atpoviav: “ Fateful.”—39. évadtav Bapev: So 
Thiersch for evadia Bayev civ arpa. The adj. (esp. in -cos) for the 
prepos. and subst. So taidpios (O. 6, 61). Comp. reddporor 
vaiovot, Aisch. Prom. 710; @upaioy oiyveiv, So. El. 8138. The eva- 
Nia BOAaE would thus match the eivd\voy Sdpv and take its own 
course.—PBépev = Biya. See y. 1.—ovv é&Apq: Comitative-instru- 
mental use of avy. See P. 12, 21. The clod went with the spray 
by which it was washed into the sea. 





’Er. 8’. — 40. éomépas: When men wax tired and careless.— 
crouevev: Coincident with Bayev.—7 pov: Protest. — @tpvvov: 
“T, Medeia.” 67. with dat., like xeXedw in poetry.—41. Avoure- 
vos: “ Who relieve their masters of their toils.” So also Schol. 
Tl. 24, 734. “ Reliefs,” “relays,” would be to us a natural trans- 
lation.—43. wplv épas: First and extremely rare use of mpiy as a 
preposition.—et yap oikor vw Bade: Wish passing over into condi- 
tion. — 44. "Ai8e ordua: This was one of the most famous en- 
trances to Hades.—45. vids trmdpyov Iloveddwvos: A half-broth- 
er of Eurypylos on the Triton theory. This Poseidonian origin 
accounts for the Battiadai’s love of horses.—46. tite: See O. 
6, 41.—Kadioot map’ 3x8ais: A Minyan of Orchomenos (see O. 
14), and so an interesting figure to a Boeotian poet. map’ 6xOas 
as mapa kpnuvoiow, P. 8, 34. 


Srp. y'.—47. tetpdtov watdwv...aipa: The blood (offspring, 
N. 3, 65) of the fourth generation (r. 7. émvyewouevoy need not be 
gen. abs.) is the fifth generation, the time of the Dorian migra- 
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tion, or the return of the Herakleidai.—48. civ Aavacts: The Da- 
naoi (or Achaians) were the old inhabitants of the Peloponnesos, 
who were driven out by the general unsettling known as the 
Dorian conquest.—x(e)...AaBe: One of P.’s few unreal condi- 
tions. See O. 12, 13.—49. éfavioravrar: Prophetic present, as O. 
8, 42. — AaxeSatpovos, xré.: The order is the line of invasion, 
though such coincidences are not to be pressed.—50. viv ye: 
Regularly voy dé. “As it is.’ —éAdodarav... yuvarkdv: The 
prophecy fulfilled, v. 252: piyev... Aapmdv ... Over yuvatkav 
aySpopdvev. These murderous brides are often mentioned in 
classic poetry. See O. 4, 17.—etpyoe: See P. 2,64. Subject is 
Evqdapos.—51. tavde...vacov: P.’s range of the terminal acc. is 
not wide. For edA@ety with ddpov, see O. 14, 20; with péyapor, P. 
4,134; with wediov, P. 5, 52; with AiBiay, I. 3 (4), 71; with a 
person, I. 2,48. For pode, see O. 9, 76; N.10, 36. itkeo (P. 9, 
55; N. 3,8), ceovre (O. 10 [11], 95), dfixero (P. 5, 29), dbigerar (P. 
8, 54), €Eikero (P. 11, 85) hardly count, as these verbs are felt as 
transitives, ‘‘reach.”—ot kev... téxvtar: The plural agrees with 
the sense of yévos. xev, with the subj., as a more exact future, 
where in prose the future indic. would be employed; an Ho- 
meric construction, nowhere else in P.—ovv ting CeGv: O., subjec- 
tive genitive, “favor of the gods.” Cf. v. 260.—52. dara: Battos 
(Aristoteles), who is glorified in the next ode.—kedawedéwv: Ky- 
rene had rain, the rest of Libya none. Hence x. by contrast 
rather than absolutely.—53. wodvypiow: So. O. R. 151: ras wo- 
AvxXpvGou | MvOdvos. The presence of Phoibos is emphasized, 
as v. 5.— 54, dpvdoet = avapydoe. —Oémroow: “Oracles.” Pl. as 
ayyeXias, O. 3, 28. 


“Avr. y'.—55. karaBévra : The threshold is much higher than 
the floor. (Od. 22, 2: dro & emt péyav odSov); hence, car’ ovdSou 
Bavra, Od. 4, 680.— xpédve | torépo: With karaBdvra.—56. ayayév: 
Doric = dyayeiy (see O. 1, 3).—Netdoro mpds .. . tTénevos Kpovida: 
“To the Nile precinct of Kronides” (Zeus Ammon). With Nei- 
Aowo rTéuevos, Comp. O. 2,10: olknua rorapod = otk. wordusov. The 
Schol. combines N. Kpovida, and considers it equivalent to Avs 
NeiAov, but there is no Zeds Neidos in the sense meant.—57. 7 pa: 
The Homeric asseveration (Il. 16, 750; Od. 12, 280) is well suited 
to the solemn, oracular passage.—éméwv otiyes: “ Rows of words,” 
“oracular verses.” On the absence of eiov, see O. 1, 1.—érratav: 
Only here in P. Not the usual tone of the word, which is ordi- 
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narily “to cower,” as in So. Ai. 171: own mrngevav dpovor. 
The attitude here assumed is that of brooding thought.—59. 
vié IloAvpvaorov: Aristoteles - Battos (v. 52).—oé 8: O. 1, 86.— 
év tovtm Adyw: “In consonance with this word” (of prophecy). 
— 60. dpPwoev: “ Exalted,” “ elorified.” —pedlooas: “The bee” 
is the Pythia. Honey is holy food. Cf. O. 6, 47.— avropére 
keAddo: “ Unprompted cry.” He had only asked a remedy for 
his stuttering tongue.—61. és tpis: The consecrated number.— 
avddcaica: The original sense of adday is not lost, as is shown 
by xeAdd@, “loudly bade thee Hail!” The oracle is given by 
Herodotos, 4,155: Barr emi ghoviy ArOes: dvaE Sé ce BoiBos 
Arrow | és AiBinv mépmet pndotpo poy olkioTipa. 


Er. y'. — 63. BSva0pdov doves: “Slowness of speech.” Barros 
means “‘stutterer.” Cf. Barrapifa. His real name was ’Apioro- 
téAns. Herodotos (l.c.) says that B. was the Libyan word for 
“king.” —arowa: dyuor87 7) Avovs (Schol.).— 64. 4 pada 84: No- 
where else in P. Od. 9, 507: 7 pada 89 pe madaipara boda? 
ixdvet. There of a painful revelation, here of a joyous vision.— 
pera: Adverbial—ére = H0.—owrcav0épov Apos: I. 3, 86: dhowt- 
kéotow avOnoev podos. The rose is the flower by excellence. 
Arkesilas was in the flower, the rosy flush of his youth.—65. 
magi Ttovtots, kré.: “These children” are the descendants of 
Battos, to whom A.is the eighth bloom, ‘“ Eighth in the line 
of these descendants blooms Arkesilas.” Battos is counted in 
after the Greek fashion.—pépos: P.12,11: rpirov kaovyyyntay pé- 
pos.—66. ’Améddov & te Tv05: A complex; hence éropey. Comp. 
O. 5, 15. — xt8os . . . immodpopias: “Glory in chariot-racing.” 
Others make dudixridvav depend on immoSpopias.—e§ apduetidvev : 
e€ is “over,” 0.8, 54. dyudixriovey, not *Audiervdvey, “the sur- 
rounding inhabitants.” This is understood of those who lived 
around Delphi, but it would apply with more force to the 
Libyan rivals of Arkesilas. So. El. 702: dv0 | AiBves Cvywrdy 
dppdrev emordra.—7. amd... 8600: “T will assign him to the 
Muses” as a fit theme for song. The meetness lies in dé, often 
used of that which is due. Cf. I. 7 (8), 59: @o€ dpa kai d@avdross, 
| eodov ye Para kal POipevoy vuvos Ocay Siddpev.—adtév: Ipsum. 
Euphamos in contrast to r@ péy, his descendant, Arkesilas, the 
6é shifting, as often in P. Sce O.11 (10), 8. — 69. cdiow: The 
house of Euphamos. — $vrev@ev: J. 5,12: Saivov hurever Sdéav 
emnparov. OddXe, V. 65, shimmers through. 
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Srp. &.— 70. Séaro: Without an object, as dye, P. 2, 17. 
Bergk reads doyn *«déEaro.—71. xivdvvos: The dangerous quest, 
the vavriAia.—Kpatepois ... aGAois: The Argonauts were riveted 
to their enterprise as the planks were riveted to the Argo, which 
may have suggested the figure, but we must not forget that Hera 
inspired them (v. 184), and so may be said to have driven the 
nails. The passages cited certatim by the editors do not really 
help, such as Aisch. P. V. 64, and Hor. Od. 1, 35,17. These are 
not the nails of necessity, but the nails of passion—the nails 
that fastened the ivy£ to her wheel, just as the proverb #\ov 
Tr@, clavum elavo pellere can be used “of the expulsive power 
of a new affection.” —a8dpavros: On the gen. see O. 2,79. d. iron 
of special hardness.—72. é§ dyavav Ai.: €& of the source, not of 
the agent. So Thuc. 1, 20.—AiodASav;: Here is the genealogy of 
Iason that seems to be followed: 

AtoXos + *Evapéa 
(v. 108). (Schol. v.142), 





| 
Kpndevs Sadpovevs ’AOdpas 


(v. 142). (v. 148). 
| 1 
a ee ee 
Atowv épns “Apvodov Tupo + Tocedav . bpiéos 
(v. 118). (v. 126). CApudav) (v. 186). (v. 188).  (v. 160). 
(v. 125). | 


| | 
IASQN “Adyunros MéXapros TleAias Nydeds 
vn L26)e (We le6) es (v. 71). 





Néorwp Tepixdipevos 
(v. 175). 
—daxaprrois: Pelias perished by the latter means. d., “inflexi- 
ble,” “invincible.” -— 73. Ade Sé For . . . vps: On the double 
dative, see O.2, 16. Fo. depends on @vp@ kpudev. The relation 
is not that of apposition. Cf. P.1,7: Fou... pari, and above, 
v. 37.— Kpvéev: “ Blood-curdling.” — rukw@... dupa: O, 13, 52; 
Ziovpoy pey mukydtaroy madduas Hs Oedv. Pelias is not only 
“wary,” but “crafty.” Comp. v. 188: Baddero kpnrida copay 
eréov.—T4, péoov dupaddv: See note on v.4.—ed8évBpou0. .. pard- 
pos: Gaia was the first tenant of the oracle. Aisch. Eum. 1, 
2: mp@rov pev edyn THde mpecBevo Oedv | tiv mpeTdpavtw Tatar, 
and the dupadds was a reminder of her. N.7, 33: mapa peéyav 
Oppardy evpuxdAror | pordy xOovds. Cf. P. 6,3; 8, 59; 11, 10. 
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—16, aimevév a7d orafyev: On Pelion, where he was brought up — 
by Cheiron. or. is used in its special Homeric senge.—evSeledov : 
The Homeric signification “far-seen” suits Kronion after a fash- 
ion (0. 1, 111), but not Iolkos, whereas “sunny,” an old inter- 
pretation, suits Kronion perfectly (O. 3, 24), and is not inapt for 
Tolkos, as opposed to the forest shade of Pelion and the cave of 
the Centaur. P. was not always clear himself as to the tradi- 
tional vocabulary. : 


“Avr. 5'.—78. Ecivos atx’ Gv dorés: Only passage where aire is 
used= ire. Even in prose the first cire is sometimes omitted. 
Iason was both.—79. aixpatow SiSdpauuw: As Homer’s heroes. 
Od. 1, 256: yay .. . Svo Sodpe.—80. & Te... dugi 8é: re... dg, 
again P. 11, 29, the reverse of the common shift, peév . . . re (O. 4, 
13).—Mayvijrev émxspios: A close-fitting dress was necessary 
for hunters in a dense forest.—81. wap8adéq: So Paris, Il. 3, 17: 
mapdarény dpoow exoy kal kaymida ré€a | Kai Eidos: adrap 6 
Sotpe dva KexopvOueva xako | rédAAov. But Paris was brought 
up on Mt. Ida,not on Mt. Pelion, and P. has blended his colors. 
Philostratos II. (Imagg. ¢.'7) gives Jason a lion-skin, which is a 
symbol of the Sun, who was Medeia’s grandsire, marpds “H\uos 
matnp, Kur. Med. 1321.—¢$ptacovtas dpBpous = ppiccew movodyras 
(Schol.). “Shivering showers” =“ shivery showers.” But as 
ouBpos 18a oTpatds dpeidtxos (P. 6, 12), “ bristling showers” may 
well represent bristling spears. Comp. Il. 7, 62: oriyes...éyyeou 
meppikviat.—82. ov8e- Kopav ... xep0évres: He was still a boy, and 
had not shorn his locks off—for Greek youths were wont to ded- 
icate their first hair to the river-gods (Schol.). Hence Pelias’ 
sneer at him, v. 98. Others think of the xdpn kopdwpvres "Axatol, 
and the vindication of his Achaian origin, despite his strange 
attire —83. Gaav vatov katat@vocoy: For acc. comp. P.5,11: carat 
Oiocoe... wdkatpay éoriay, As P. seems to associate aiévooe with 
aid (P. 1,87; 5, 11), “flared all down his back.” Comp. dyAaoi 
above.—odetépas = as. See O.9, 78.— 84. arapBdxrovo (not in 
L. & 8.) =drapBadrow. Herm. reads drappixroo after Hesych. 
rappoéacba> poBnOjva. I. makes trial of his unaffrighted soul 
—his soul that cannot be affrighted—just as, on one interpreta- 
tion, Kyrene makes trial of her unmeasured strength (P. 9; 38). 
—85. év &yopa wAHPovTos SxAov: In prose, mAnOovons adyopas, from 
10 o’clock in the morning. Gen. of time, from which the gen. 
absol., with pres. part., springs. 
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’Er. 5.—86. dmopévov: Not gen. absol. “Of the awed be- 
holders.” —éparas: “ For all that,” though they knew not that he 
was the heir.—tis ... kal rdde: “Many a one (ade dé tus ElTECKE, 
Hom.), among other things this.’—87. OW ti wov: Half-question, 
half-statement. “It can’t be, although it ought to be.” Comp. 
Ar. Ran. 522, and the famous skolion of Kallistratos: @i\ra@’ 
‘Appdde, od ti mov TéOynkas.—ov8e pav: Swearing often indicates a 
doubt which one desires to remove (P. 1, 63). Aspollo’s hair is 
the first thing suggested by the mAdxapor . . . adydaoi (v. 82). 
Ares is next (kmaydos, v. 79)—but not so beautiful as Apollo, 
though Aphrodite’s lord—then the demigods.—éers | ’“Adpodi- 
ras: Ares, for Hephaistos is not recognized by Pindar as the 
husband of Aphrodite; nor is he by Homer in the Iliad, and the 
episode of Od. 8, 266 was discredited in antiquity.—88. év 8é: 
And yet who else can it be, for Otos and Ephialtes are dead ?— 
Nat: The Aloeidai were buried in Naxos and had a cult there. 
—89.°Orov ...’Hdiddta: Homer calls them odd KadAiorous pera 
ye kKAvrov ’Qpiwva (Od. 11,310). According to him the brothers 
were slain by Apollo for threatening the immortals with war. 
According to another account, they slew each other by the device 
of Artemis. The comparisons are taken from the Artemis cycle, 
as Iason is clearly a hunter.—’Equddra: For the voc. comp. v. 
175; P. 11,62. The voc. naturally gives special prominence and 
interest, but it must not be pressed too much, as has been done 
with Ilarpéxvets immed and Evjpace ovBdra. Metre and variety 
have much to do with such shifts.—90. kot pév: It is hard to 
believe Tityos dead with this gigantic youth before our eyes; 
hence the oath by way of confirmation, as v. 87.—Tirvév: T. was 
slain by Artemis. Od. 11,580: Anta yap fAknoe Avds Kudpyy mapa- 
cor | Ilv0ad épxopévny did xaddrydpou Tavorjos. Those who 
wish to moralize P.’s song see in these figures warning examples. 
It would be as fair to say that Tityos was introduced as a com- 
pliment to Arkesilas, whose ancestor he was (v. 46).—92. dopa... 
€paror: epara: is subj. A bit of obbligato reflection without any 
personal application. The Greek moralizes as Shakespeare quib- 
bles.—rév év Suvata didotatav: See P. 2, 34. 


Srp. «’.—94. yapvov: The lower range of this word, as O. 2, 96. 
— ava 8 Hpudvois: Comp. O. 8, 51: dy’ tmmous. —hprdvors teorg 7° 
anjva: Greek seldom comes nearer than this to éy dia Svow (v. 
18). Mules were a favorite team among the Thessalians as well 
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as among the Sicilians. 96. Sefttepo: Iason had lost his left shoe 
in crossing the Anauros. See v. 75.—«hérrov = kadinrov. Cf. O. 
6, 86. The Greek associated the dissociate radicals of these 
words.—97. ITotav yatav: There is something disrespectful about 
motay, and yatay is not especially courteous. The Homeric formula 
(Od. 1,170) is: ris wéOev oo” avdpav; 7401 Tor TdALs OE ToKHEs; Pe- 
lias had come tpotporddav, looking neither to the right nor to 
the left of him, his eye riveted on the unsandalled foot, and see- 
ing nothing of the dms on the face of the multitude.—98. avOpdarav 
+++ Xauaryeveov: “Groundling wenches.” —qodtas ... yaortpds: 
No father is mentioned (contrast Homer’s roxjes), and the mother 
is an old drab, by whom Iason was “‘ditch-delivered.” The in- 
sinuation that she petted her child is not impossible, though to 
less prejudiced eyes Iason could not have suggested a papypd- 
kvOos.—99. éavqxev: “Sent forth,” “spewed forth,” “spawned.” 
—100. katapidvars: Ironical. 





*Avt. €.—101. Oapojoats ayavotor Adycis: Both lessons that 
Jason had learned from Cheiron—boldness of action, gentleness 
of speech. — 102. apetpOm: This form, only here in P., becomes 
common in later times; perhaps “was moved to answer.” Cf. 
eatparevOn (P. 1, 51).—otoew: May be an undifferentiated fut., 
equiv. to a present. But the future = pédAdrew oicew is defensi- 
ble, “that I am going to show myself the bearer of Cheiron’s 
training.” Cheiron’s great lesson, reverence for Zeus, and rever- 
ence for one’s parents (P. 6, 23), is the very lesson which Iason is 
about to carry out. In restoring Aison he is obeying Zeus.— 
103. Kaptkdots: Chariklo was the wife and Philyra the mother 
of Cheiron (P. 3, 1).—Kotpar... ayvat: Repels the wodid yaornp, 
the old drab who is supposed to have spoiled him.—104. Fépyov 
... eixév: Zeugma for rounoas.—105. ebtpdwedov: The reading of 
the old codices, évrpdredov, might mean “ to cause concern, shame, 
anxiety.” edrpdmedov (Cod. Perus.) would mean “shifty,” “de- 
ceitful.” “I have never said nor done aught that was not 
straightforward.” exrpdmedoy ( Schol.), “out of the way,” “in- 
solent.”—106. apyav &yKopifev: So with Bergk after the gram- 
marian Chairis for the MS. dpyaiay kopifev. dykxopitev: “To get 
back,” pres. part. for fut. (dy)koui€oy has been suggested, but 
is unnecessary. The conative present will serve. See O. 13, 59. 
If dpyaiay is read, notice how far the adjective carries in the 
equable dactylo-epitrites. Cf. O.11 (10), 19.—warpés: Pelias had 
asked for his mother, Iason proudly speaks of his father. 
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"Er. €’.—109. vw: Sc. ruydy.evnats mbyoavra dpaciv: Aevkais 
is variously interpreted. ‘ White,” i.e.“ envious.” Others comp. . 
Nevyaréos (Il. 9,119: hpeci Aevyarénor miOnoas), kvypos, Fennell 
hvooa (Avkya), “yielding to his mad desires,”—110. apyedvcav : 
“Lords by primal right,” “lawful lords.,—112. K@8os . . . 6qKd- 
pevor: “Having made lamentation.” —113. piya kwxutd: So piyda 
with dat., Il. 8, 437.—114. wéwarov: With the imperf. the thoughts 
follow the motion. See note on O. 2, 23.—omapydvois év wopu- 
péois: The omdpyava are also kpoxord, N. 1, 38.—115. vunti kowd- 
cavtes 6dév: “ Having made night privy to the journey.” Time 
is often considered a companion (0. 2, 11).—tpddev = rpédew: 
The inf. as O. 6,33: jpor ropaaivery dduev Eidarida Bpépos. 


Srp. s’.—117. Neveiwmav: White horses were princely. See P. 
1, 66: Aevkor@A@y Tuvdapidav. — 118. od Eetvav ixoipav... GANov: 
The MSS. have ixduay, which is unmetrical. od geivay ikoy? ay 

=addvypévos dy einv), “I can’t have come to a strange land” would 

be easy, and an aorist tcouu is supported by tkepx, Il. 9,414, and 
by P. 2, 86, where the codices have ixdvr. The pure opt. might 
stand here as a half-wish, a thought begotten of a wish, “I hope 
it will turn out that I have come to no strange land,” od being 
adhaerescent. Bergk has written od pay Ecives ikw yaiay Dov, 
which does not explain the corruption. ov pdy does not occur 
in P., though oddé pdy does. — dAdov = ddXorpiay. Cumulative. 
—119. Pyp=— dnp. Only of the Centaurs, P. 3, 4.—120. ¢yvov = 
éyvecay.—121. moppddvgav: For the plur. see P. 1, 13.. The dual- 
istic neut. plur. often retains the plur. verb, and there are two 
streams of’tears here.—122. Gv wept Wuydv: “ PAN sound (through) 
his soul” —xara ry éavrod Wuxnv (Schol.). 


*Avr. s’.—124. kagiyvyto.: Aison’s brothers. See v. 72.—odt- 

w: O. 3,39: "Eppevidas Onpovi r édOeiv KddSos. The brothers 
were an accession.—125, xaté& «Agog: “ At the report,” “close on 
the report.” Comp. xara mddas, “at the heel of,” “ following.”— 
épys: See v. 72. Most memorable to us for his part in the 
Alkestis of Euripides, where he declines to die for his son Ad- 
metos: xaipes 6pav pos, marépa S od yxaipew Soxeis ;—Yrepida: 
A fountain in the ancient Pherai>near Iolkos, Hypereia. See 
commentators on Il. 2, 7384; 6, 457.—126. ék 88 Meoodvas: Mes- 
sene was distant, hence an implied antithesis to eyyls pév.— 
“Apvddy = AuvOder, as “AAkpudy for ’AXkpaiwy (P. 8, 46).—Mérap- 
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mos: A famous seer, son of Amythan. Od. 11, 259; 15, 225.— 
127. aveyudv: Must depend on ikey—cf. P. 11, 85: Srpdduov eéi- 
xero—but it would be easier to have ixoy (suggested by Bergk), 
and dveWoi (Hartung). ‘tkoy would then be in the schema Alema- 
nieum. See v.179. It is wholly inconceivable that dveyudv should 
depend on cdipevéovres = pidéovres. — ev Baitds ... « polpa: At a 
shared, i. e. common, banquet.—129. appdfovra: Comp. N.1, 21: 
appodioyv Seimvov. The Thessalians lived well, as we know from 
Euripides’ Alkestis, Plato’s Kriton, and other familiar passages. 
—tTacav... tavvev: “Stretched joy to its full extent,” “kept it 
up to its full height.”—130. Spamev: N. 2,8: dpémer Oar kadduorov 
a@etrov. The aor., on account of the definite number (v. 26). 
Otherwise we should have expected the present part., as the 
action is coincident with ravvev. 





°Er. s’. -- 132. mdvra: Acc, pl. with mapexowaro. In contra- 
distinction to vy. 116: kepddara Adyov. — P€pevos = rroinodpevos. 
“Speaking in sober earnest.”—omovdaiov: Before v. 129 it was 
all eihpoctiva. — 133. éréomovt(o): Figuratively. “They took 
sides with him.”—134. qA@ov... péyapov: v. 51. — 186. Tupoits 
épacitdoxdwouv: See v. 72, and note the contrast to odds . 
yaorpos, both at the time of bearing.—mpatv... dapov: Cf. v. 
101. mpavs, “gentle” by nature; juepos, by culture (J. H. H. 
Schmidt).—137. wotieréfov: Comp. the Biblical “ distil” (Deut. 
32, 2), and Homer’s péev avdy.— 138. BadAdero kpyrida: P. 7, 3: 
Kkpnwid doway Baréoba. The metaphor shifts rapidly, but the 
notion of drink - offering is not foreign to that of laying the 
foundation.—Ilat II.: Stately genealogical address, with effect- 
ive position of vocative.—Ilerpatov: Poseidon was worshipped 
in Thessaly as the Cleaver of the Rock, because he had opened 
a way through the rock for the Peneios. On the m’s, see v. 150, 


Srp. ¢.—139. dkitepar: “ Are but too swift.” N. 11,48: dmpoc- 
ixrov © epatray d&vrepar pavia. — 140. émPdav: “Day after the 
feast,” the next morning with all its horrors, next day’s reckon- 
ing.—141. Ccyriooapévous dpyds: “ Having ruled our tempers by 
the law of right (Oéuus).” —tatvew: Cf. v. 275.— 142. puta Bots : 
Not common, yet not surprising after the frequent use of heifer 
(“Samson’s heifer*) everywhere for a girl or young married 
woman. Cf. Aisch. Ag. 1126 (Kassandra speaks): dmeye ths Boos 
Tov tadpoy. — 143. Opacupydet Barpovet: Sce v. 72. 8. imitated 
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Zeus’s thunder and lightning, and was struck by lightning for his 
pains. — 144. Kelvov utevOévres: v. 256: Evddpou urevbév. — 
a%évos aeAfov: The sun rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race.— 
Xpvoéov: o in Homer, v common in P.—145. Moipar 8 adtorayr(av), 
xré.: “The Fates withdraw ... to hide their blush” (Dissen). 
This has a modern sound, but is better than Rauchenstein’s, 
“The Fates avert their faces, if enmity among the members of 
a family obscures reverence (die heilige Scheu).” Hermann reads 
aidoi, and makes the Fates revolt against concealment. 


“Avr. (.—148. axdvtrerowv: The historical Thessdlians were fa- 
mous dkovriorai. .X. Hell. 6,1, 9.—149. favOds: “dun.”—azovpats 
| Gwerépwv ToKdwy, Kré. : This is hardly mpavs dapos, according to 
modern ideas, but Tason warms as he goes on. Comp. v. “109 
with v. 101.— 150. wAotrov maivev: “ Feeding fat thy wealth.” 
P. has an especial fancy for 7- alliteration.—151. wovet: “Irks,” 
arare transitive use.—totte mopovvovt(a) = 671 Tad’ta mopovver.— 
152. kal oxamrov povapxov kat Opdvos: The verb of radra is not 
exhausted, and there is no need of a nominativus pendens.—Kpy- 
GetSas: Aison.-—153. tmmdrats ...Aeots: The Thessalian cavalry 
was famous.—evéuve .. . Sixas: Solon, fr. IV. 87: edOdvee dé bi- 
Kas oKodtas, — 154. a péev: Notice the lordly indifference to ra 
dé, which had already been disposed of—flocks and fields. 


Er. ('.—155. avaoryy: To which the dvactnon, avaotnans, of 
the MSS. points. dvacrain, the opt., is a rare sequence and can- 
not be paralleled in P. As there is no touch of a past element, 
dyaorain would be a wish, and detach itself from ddcov. See 
Am. Journ. of Phil. IV. p. 425.—vedrepov, itself threatening, is re- 
inforced. by xaxdv.—156.”Eoopar | rotos: “I will be such” as thou 
wishest me to be, will do everything thou wishest. Comp. the 
phrase ravrotov yevéoOar.— 157. ynpardv pépos: Yet Pelias be- 
longed to the same generation with Iason, acc. to Pindar (see v. 
72), although not acc. to Homer, who makes Aison and Pelias 
half-brothers (Od. 11, 254 foll.). This makes the fraud transpar- 
ent. Notice also his vigorous entrance (v.94). It is true that 
his daughters cut him up, in order to restore his youth, but 
that does not prove that he was as old a man as Aison.—158. 
adv 8 av0os ABas Kupatver: x. “ig swelling,” “is bourgeoning.” 
kopa is not only the “wave,” but also the “ swelling bud. 2 G. 
H. H. Schmidt).—159. Couleers This refers to the ceremony of dyd- 
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kAnows, by which the ghosts of those who had died and been 
buried in foreign parts were summoned to return home and rest 
in their cenotaph. So we might translate x., ‘“lay.”—160. éA0dv- 
tas: We should expect ¢Addvra, sc. rd. But there is a jyas in 
Pelias’ conscience. 


Srp. n’. — 162. patpuas: Ino-Leukothea, acc. to the common 
form of the familiar legend ; acc. to P., Demodike (Schol.).—164. 
ei petahAardy ti: “ Whether there is aught to be followed up.” 
Dreams might be false, for they come through the gate of ivory 
as well as through the gate of horn, Od. 19, 562.—érptver: Sc. 
*AmdAX@y, a very natural ellipsis whenever oracles are mentioned. 
—vat woumdv: Almost as one word, “a ship-home-bringing.” 
mopray: Od. 6, 290; 10, 18.— 165. téXecov .. . mporjoeww = edy Te- 
eons .. . TPonTw.—povapxeiv | kat Baotdevewev: Comp. v. 152: Kat 
oKantov dvap xov kal Opdvos.—167, Leds 6 yevebdros: Cf. O. 8, 16. 
Z. was the father of their common ancestor, Aiolos.—168. kpi8ey 
= dvexpiOnoay. 


Avr. 1’. —170. édvra wdéov = ri dvtas Zorw.—-171. awwéper: 
Comp. the use of dpovpay paivew among the Spartans, Xen. Hell. 
3, 2, 23. 5,6. There may be an allusion to fire-signals.—rpets : 
Herakles, Kastor, Polydeukes.—172. éXucoBAepdpov: Of Aphrodite, 
fr. IX. 2,5: ’Adpodiras EAvkoBAehdpov. Cf. Hesiod. Theog. 16; 
Hymn. Hom. V.19.— 173. "EvwvooiSa: Of the sons of Poseidon 
(v. 33), Euphamos, ancestor of Arkesilas, is from Tainaros (v. 44) ; 
Periklymenos, grandson of Poseidon, brother of Nestor (Od. 11, 
286), is from Pylos. Notice the chiasm. They are all Minyans. 
—aideo0évtes &Xxdv: In modern parlance, “from self-respect,” 
d\kay being an equiv. of “self,” as yairay (O. 14, 24), as kdpas (P. 
10,40). ddxdy is “repute for valor,” a brachylogy made sufi- 
ciently plain by «déos below. aidas and aicxdtvy are often used 
in the sense of military honor. I]. 15,561: & iro, avépes fore, 
kai ald& béo evi vps. See also v. 185.—trxairar: Hardly a 
reference to the top-knot. Poseidon’s sons were all tall (the unit 
of measurement being the fathom), and if they were tall, so was 
their hair. Cf. oidfwvos (So. O. R. 846), éxarourddor (O. C. 717). 
—175. Tlepucddpev(e): Comp. v. 89. P. has no special interest in 
Periklymenos.—evpvBia: A title in the Poseidon family, O. 6, 58; 
P. 2, 12.—176. é§ *Awéddwvos: Orpheus is the son of Oiagros (fr. 
X. 8,10; hence e€ ’A. may be taken as ‘sent by.’ Cf. Hes, Theog, 
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94.—éo18av waryp: Even in prose the speech-master at a sympo- 
sium is a rarip Adyou (Plat. Sympos. 177 D).—177. "Opdevs: First 
mentioned by Ibykos of Rhegion, assigned to the Argonautic ex- 
pedition by Simonides of Keos. 


"Em. n'.—178. wépare; See v. 114.—xpvodpams: ypvodppams is an 
Homeric epithet of Hermes,—179, "Exiova ...”Eputov: Hold-fast 
and Pull-hard, sons of Hermes and Antianeira.—keyAddoyras: A 
peculiar Doric perfect participle with present signification (comp. 
mepikovras, V. 183). The Schol. makes it = rAnOvorras, “ full to 
overflowing with youth.” The anticipation of the plural is called 
oxjua Adkpavixdy. See note on v. 126. Il. 5,774; 20,188; Od. 
10,518: eis ’Ayépovra Iupupdeyébwv te péovow | Kaxurds @, ds O74 
Sruyos vdards eorw dmoppoé. The figure becomes much easier 
if we remember how distinctly the plural ending of the verb 
carries its “they,” and here cexAddovras recalls viovs.—taxées : So 
the better MSS. for rayéos. Of. P. 11, 48: ody dxriva. — 180. 
TIayyatov: On the borders of Thrace and Macedon.—vavetdovres : 
“Dwelling, as they did,” far to the north, while Euphamos dwelt 
in the far south. Cf. P. 1,64.—181. 0vpo yedavet: Comp. O. 5, 2: 
kapdia yeAavet. Notice the cumulation.—évrvev: O. 8, 28: evrv’ 
dvdyxa.—183. wepptxovras: See v. 179.—184. wé0ov e&darev “Hpa: 
Hera favored the expedition, as appears from other sources. Od. 
12,72: “Hpy mapémeprper, emet piros jev Inoor. 


Srp. 0'.—186. tav akivduvov ... aidva: aimy is fem. P. 5,7; 
N. 9,44. The article has a contemptuous fling. So. Ai. 478: 
aioxpoy yap dySpa Tod pakpod xpncew. Biov, “ your.”—tapa parpt : 
Comp. the slur cast on Iason (v. 98), and P. 8, 85: poddvray map 
pratrépa. — récoovt(a): O. 1, 838. —émi kai Gavdtw: Even if death 
were to be the meed (like em picO@).— 187. dppaxov .. . éGs 
apetas: pdppaxdy twos is either “a remedy for” or “a means to.” 
Here it is the latter. It is not ‘‘a solace for their valorous toil,” 
but an “elixir of valor,” as we say the “elixir of youth.”—189. 
heEato: “ Reviewed.”—érawjoats: Coincident action, —191, Mé- 
wos: A famous soothsayer. — épBédov: The ¢uBodov was more 
modern, but P. had in mind the famous talking-plank in the ship 
Argo.—192. d@yktpas: The same mild anachronism as above, v. 
24. The anchors were suspended at the prow, v. 22 and P. 10, 
52. On the two anchors, see O. 6, 101. 
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*Avr. 6’—198. guddav: Comp. the famous scene in Thuk. 6, 82. 
—194. éyyeucépavvov: So O. 18,77: Znvds éyyetkepatvov.—akuTd- 
povs: Proleptic. So evdppova and duriay, v. 196.-—195. kupdrov 
pumas avépev t(e): dvéu@y purai is common enough everywhere. 
So in our author, P. 9, 52; N. 3, 59; fr, V. 1, 6; So. Antig. 137. 
p. not so common of the waves. Fr. XI. 83: aévrov pumat.— 
exddev: He called on Zeus, and then on the other things that he 
feared or desired. Nothing is more characteristic of the heathen 
mind than this meticulous prevision. Zeus answered for all.— 
198. $0éypa...axrives: No vorepoy mpdrepov. The lightning was 
secondary.—199. apmvoav...éotacav: iordva: is used in poetry 
to form periphrases with abstract nouns (Béckh), very much as 
motctobat is used in prose. 4. éor. =dvérvevoay, for which see 
So.O0.R.1221: dvémvevod r ek céOev | kat Katekoiynoa rodpoy 
dupa. “They drew a free breath again.” 


Er. 0.— 201. évimrav: Not the Homeric évimrw, but a new 
present formation from évyere (Curtius).—202. dkopos: Gives life 
to the dipping oar, that cannot get its fill_—203. “Agetvov: The 
"AE€ewos, afterwards Evfewos.—204. Eroavt(o) —Kkabidpycay. Cf. 
P.5, 42: xaéooayro (MSS.), where, however, we read xdéeooav. 
—205. poivicca... dyéAa tavpov: Cf. v.149: Body EavOds dyédas. 
For the sacrifice, see O. 13, 69. 81.—@pyxtwv: Hieron, the seat of 
the altar, was on the Asiatic shore and in Bithynia. The Bithyni- 
ans were Thracians (Hdt. 7,75), but Thracian had a nobler sound, 
such as Norse has to us, a sound of the sea. So. O. R.196: roy 
dxdEevoy dppov OpnKtov KdrvOova, Antig. 588: Svomvdoe dray | 
Opnoaatoty epeBos vparov émidpayn mvoais.—206. vedetiotov : 
Built by the sons of Phrixos.—At@ov: The best MSS. have Aia- 
voy, which is a gloss. This shows that the old readers connected 
it with dévap.—évap: I. 3 (4), 74: BaOuxpnuvov moras adds eEevpay 
6éyvap, where it means the hollow (depth) of the sea, as it else- 
where means the hollow of the hand. Acc. to the Schol. 76 koi- 
Aopa TOD Bapod TO bmodexdpuevoy Ta Ovpara. — 207, Seomdrav .. » 
vaav: Poseidon. 


Srp. '.— 208. cvvSpspov ... werpév: The famous Symplegades. 
—dpotpdkerov: See P. 1, 14.—210. otixes: The winds come like 
files of armed men. Contrast P. 6, 12.—redevtav: “ Death.”— 
211. daow: Long a notable demarcation for the Greeks.—212. 
Kehawvorecou.: See Hdt. 2,104, 0n the dark skin of the Kolchians. 

N 2 
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—Bfiav | pitov = “ Joined battle,” “fought hand to hand with.” 
—213. wap(é): “In the realm of.”—aire: Contrast to their previ- 
ous adyentures.—mérva.... BeAéov: Aphrodite. Cf. Il. 21, 470: 
nérvia Onpov (Artemis). — 214. wouxtidav wyya: See P. 2, 40, and 
add N. 4,35: tuyye & €Axouae Arop, and Plaut. Cistell. 2,1, 4: 
versor in amoris rota miser. 


"Ayr. U.—216. pawd8(a): “ Maddening.”—217. Aurds: “ Suppli- 
catory,” “the litany of incantations.” Cf. 0.6,78: Acrais Ouci- 
as. Some prefer to consider durds as a substantive in apposition. 
—ékdiddoxnoev copdv: Sc. civa. So rovrovs imméas edidakev, Tov 
vidy imméa €biSaéaro, abrods yevvaious e&ediSaéas.— 218, wofewa ... 
‘EAAds = modoupévn “EXAds = 7600s “EAAdSos. — 219. Karopevav : 
The metaphor of the @dvros kixAos lingers. She is a wheel of 
fire, lashed by Peitho, who is Aphrodite’s first maid of dishonor. 
So Aisch. Ag. 385 (of an unholy love): Bidrar & & radawa TetOo. 
—220. weipar’ ad0\wv: “The achievements of (the means of 
achieving) the labors.”—221. avriropa: Magic herbs were shred- 
ded (répvew), as in Aisch. Ag. 17: dmvov 168 dytipodmov €v rt é- 
pvav dkos.—222. katatvyoav: They pledged (themselves). De- 
sponderunt. “They vowed sweet union in mutual wedlock.”— 
228. ptgar: A promise, as a vow, takes the aor. of the future. 
Od. 4, 252: dpooa... py... dvadjyva. With piéa cf. P. 9,13: 
Evydy yapoy pixOevta. On ey with pryrivas, O. 1, 90. 


’Er. ('.— 224. &8apdvrivov: So Apoll. Rhod. 8, 1285: dddpavros 
apotpov.—oxippato: “Pressed hard.” L. & §S. transl. “alleged !” 
Applies strictly to dporpoy alone, not to the oxen, which would 
require ¢ornoev. Transl. kai, “ with.”—225. avOav: See v. 149: 
Body EavOds ayéhas. — yeviav = yevdoy: v is semi-vocalic (con- 
sonantal). See G..Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 147. «véov: Monosyllabic. 
“Sometimes written mvedv. See G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. § 117. — 227. 
méhaooev: Apoll. Rhod. 3, 1807: eidkey emixparéws wavti obéver 
oppa tweAdoon | CevyAn xadkeln.—dp0ds 8 atdakas, xré. : “ Straight 
stretched he the furrows as he was driving.” The process and 
the result side by side.— 228. ava: With oyife. dv’ dpdyway 
would mean “a fathom at a time,” not “fathom high.”—229, 
Baothevs, | Satis Gpxer vads: He disdains to turn to Iason.—230. 
otpwpvav: “ Coverlet.” 


Sro. va’.— 231. Ovodvw: “ Flocks.”—232. ai8dcavtos: Gen. abs. 
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of participle without a subject. See v. 25.—x«pokéev: A royal 
color, as well as purple. See N.1, 38: kpok@réyv omdpyavoy. 
— 233. éékac= éFdde. Plupf of ciho. Comp. eopya and the 
rest.—édetpats: P. suppresses the details. So he does not say 
that Medeia bade Iason not plough against the wind. Even 
here we have to do only with the cepddaa Aéywv. For the pl, 
see O. 3, 28.—234. avdyxas | évreow: So N. 8, 3: yepolv dvdyxas. 
Comp. Hor. Od. 1, 35,17: saeva. Necessitas | clavos trabales et cu- 
neos manu | gestans aena.—236. aiavés: P. 1, 88.—237. whev: His 
anguish was inarticulate (dpevyjre ... dyex), but his amazement 
forced from him the whistling iv of astonishment. 


’Avr. ta’.— 240. wotas: Cf. P. 8, 20: moia Mapyacidu.—tpewrov = 
Aoepoy (I. 3, 72: €pépovra). Homer has only an aor. épewa.-—241. 
*"AcNiov Oavpacrds vids: Od. 10, 186: Kipxn eumddKxapos, Sewn Oeds 
avdnecoa, | avtoxactyyntn ddoddpovos Ainrao: | dupa & exyeyarnv 
hacoipBpotov Herioro.—déppa... evverev, Ga: Prolepsis. 
—242. éxtdvucav: Poetical condensation. Phrixos had slain the 
ram with his sacrificial knife in honor of Zebs Aadvaruos, flayed 
him, and stretched the skin. — 243. jAweto... mpdfeo@ar: As 
éAsropat contains an element of wish it may take the aor. mpd€a- 
oOa (with the MSS.) instead of the future, but P. uses the first 
aor. only here, and the neg. od favors mpd&ec da (P. 1, 43), unless 
we write keivdy xe. Comp. P. 3,48. The subject of mpaé. is 
"Idcova. Easier rpd€.as fut. pass. (note on v.15) with of="Idcou. 
Perh. rempdéeoOar.— 244. Aéxpa: The grove of Ares.—etyero ... 
yeviev: “Was sticking to the jaws.” The dragon guarded it 
thus when he saw Iason approaching.—245. vatv kpdrer: The 
absence of the article does not exclude the Argo, which is never 
lost sight of (maou pédovoa). The antecedent of the relative 
does not require the article.—246. tédeoav av... oddpov: Pict- 
uresque addition. The finishing of the ship was the beginning, 
the finishing of the dragon the achievement, and there the main 
story ends. 


"Er. va’. —247%. paxpd: For the plur. 0. 1,52; P.1, 34; N.4, 71. 
From this point to the end of the story proper (v. 256), P. has 
nothing but aorists, whereas the statistics of the myth show the 
proportion of imperf. to aor. to be 1: 1.78, which is unusually 
high. See Am. Journ. of Phil. IV. p. 162. — Kat anaéirév: The 
point of this is heightened by the existence of grooves in the 
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Greek highways, “in the old groove.”—épa ... cuvamret: “ Time 
presses.” kKaipos ydp p’ émeiyer (Schol.),—248. &ynpor = jyenov 
eiut.—oodias: ‘“ Poetic art” (0. 1,116). Poetry is a path (0. 9, 
51).— 249. yAavkGma: O. 6, 45.—téxvars: By putting him to sleep. 
Pl., as O. 9,56; P. 3, 11.—250. “Apxeoida: The poem is soon to 
become more personal.—ovwv ait: “ With her own help.” Cf. 
O. 18, 53.—dvov: We expect dhovdy like rpoddy, but comp. Eur. 
I. A. 794: ray kicvov Sodtyavyevos yovov. “Her... the death 
of Pelias” seems violent. In the story of the return, the pas- 
sage through Africa is presupposed on account of the overture 
(v. 26).—251. ev... piyev: “They (the Argonauts) entered the 
stretches of Ocean.”—252, Aapviav... avdpoddvav: O. 4, 20: Aa- 
pviddeov yvuvaikGy.—258. éé0Aoug: Funeral games in honor of 
Thoas, father of Hypsipyle. See O. 4, 23.—Fiv’: So Kayser for 
kpiow, on the strength of the Schol.’s dySpeiav. I.7 (8),53: vas 
Bers op!. ra Sa 0Gres tpt on AD ONs Aeros alten esa eee 
prize is mentioned 0.9,104. This does not exclude the wreath 
mentioned O. 4, 24. Note dudis = dui only here. 


Srp. (3’.— 254, év Gddodarais ... dpovpais: Familiar symbolism. 
So in the marriage formula émi maidoy yynoioy dpéro. Eur. 
Phoen. 18: ju) omeipe réxvay Groxa Saiydvey Bia. The fulfilment 
echoes the prophecy. Cf. v.50: d\XoSamay.. . yuvaixdy | ev 
Aexeow.— 255. TovTdKrs = rdre. P. 9, 15.—tperépas dutivos sBov: 
Run together (so-called hypallage). ‘“ Your radiant prosperity.” 
axtivos is due to Hermann. The MSS. have dxrivas.—potptdtoy : 
The rhythm connects it with omépp(a), and p. omépma is as easily 
understood as pdpimos vids (O. 2,42). But the standing phrase 
pdporpoy juap forces the other combination with duap.—256. 4 
vuktes: “Or, shall I say? night.” The plur., as often of “night- 
watches.” — 257. pex0évres: See v. 251.— 258. 7leow: “ Abode.” 
See P. 5,74: é0ev (Sparta) yeyevvapévos | ikovro Onpavde hares 
AlyeiSar. — KadXorav = Onpay. — 259. AatofSas: The next ode 
emphasizes the agency of Apollo.—AuBtas mwedtov: Cf. v.52: Ke- 
awepewy meSlav. — 260. ov beady mane Cf. v. 51: otv riya 
Ocdy.—kiortv xpvoo%pdvov ... Kupdvas: kdoru for dorv with Har- 
tung. More about Kyrene in P. 9. 


"Avr. 18. — 262, dpOdBovdov ... eevpopévois: An after-thought 
participle (P. 6,46) which recalls vp, balances odvy Gedy Tipais, 
and, like oly Oedr tipais, gives at once the cause and condition 
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of success in administration, “‘ by the devising of right counsel.” — 
These words link the conclusion to the myth, and 6p@dBovdoy parw 
prepares the way for the wisdom of Oidipus and the saying of 
Homer. The Battiadai are a wise race; they can read’ riddles 
and apply proverbs that bear on the management of the state. 
Neither text nor interpretation is settled. A full discussion is 
impossible in the limits assigned to this edition. I give first a 
close rendering of Christ’s text, which I have followed: “Learn to 
know now the wisdom of Oidipus. For if a man with a keen- 
edged axe hew off the branches of a great oak and put shame 
on its comely seeming, e’en though its fruit fail, it puts a vote 
concerning itself, if at any time into the wintry fire it comes 
at last, or together with upright columns of lordliness being 
stayed it performs a wretched toil in alien walls, having left 
desolate its own place.”—263, yva0.... copiav: Twisted by the 
interpreters to mean “show thyself as wise as Oidipus.” dav 
Oidimdda codiay is as definite as rév & ‘Opunpov Kal rdde cuvOépe- 
vos. P.,to whom all Theban lore was native, is repeating a 
parable of Oidipus, and, if I mistake not, a parable of Oidipus 
in exile.— 264. éfepetWy pév: So Christ after Bergk, who has also 
changed aicyivor into aicyivy. ei yap with the opt. would not be 
consistent with P.’s handling of this form. On the other hand, ei 
with the subj. is found in comparison O. 7, 1.—265. 81807 wadov 
mwep avtas: The oak is on trial. d.ddvar por is equiv. to emupypi- 
¢ev. “It puts its own case to the vote.” “Enables one to judge 
of it” (Jebb), and so shows its quality. On ep’, see 0. 6,38; on 
airas, P. 2, 34.—266. et wore... Aoicfiov: “If at last it comes into 
the wintry fire,” i. e., shows its good qualities by burning freely. 
Although it cannot bear fruit, it is good for burning, good for 
building. ore... Aoiabiov like more xpdv@ tarép (VV. 58, 59), 
mote xpdv@ (V. 258). — 267. ovv dpBais... épetdoneva:: The great 
oak forms a beam, which, stayed by the help of the upright col- 
umns, bears up the weight of the building. According to some, 
the beam is horizontal; according to others, it, too, is an dp6a 
kiov, and the kioves Seaondcuvar its fellows.—268. pdx@ov ... Su- 
otavov: The weight of the building.—aAdous ... Telyeoiv: GAs 
= ddorpios. +. cannot be the “walls of a house,” only the 
“walls of a city.” The oak is supposed to be the people, the d¢oz 
the princes of the state of Kyrene, or the oak is the Kyrenaian no- 
bility and the branches the members. But nothing seems clearer 
than that the oakis one. Whoisthe oak? Iason. But as Iason 
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would be the type of Damophilos, Arkesilas would he Pelias, 
which is monstrous. Are all these accessories of fire and column 
mere adornments? Or is “the fire insurrection and the master’s 
house the Persian Empire?” Is this an Homeric comparison, 
or a Pindaric riddle? Why should not the ‘wisdom of Oidipus’ 
refer to the case of Oidipus himself? Oidipus is uttering a par- 
able for the benefit of those to whom he had come as an exile. 
The parallel between the exiled Oidipus and the exiled Damo- 
philos is one that would not insult Arkesilas, and the coincidences 
in detail between the oak and Oidipus are evident enough. Like 
the oak, Oidipus has lost his branches, his sons (d¢ovs), who, 
according to one version of the legend, perished before their fa- 
ther, his comeliness has been marred (Ganroy cides), the place that 
knew him knows him no more (édv épnuooaca yapoy), and yet, 
though his fruit perish (kai @Owédx«apmos €oica), he can render 
services to an alien state, such services as are set forth in the 
Oidipus at Kolonos of Sophokles. By drawing a lesson from 
the mistaken course of his own people towards one of their 
great heroes, Pindar acquits himself of a delicate task delicately, 
and then, for fear of making the correspondence too close, breaks 
off. ‘But why this parable? Thou art a timely leech.’ 


Err. 8’.—270. éoot 8 iaryp: In any case an interruption to a 
parable that is becoming awkward.—émukaipdtatos: “That know- 
est how best to meet the time.”—Iladv: This is a Delphic vic- 
tory, and the mention of the Healer is especially appropriate, as 
Apollo is the dpyayéras of the Battiadai, P. 5, 60.—272. pddiov .. . 
geioor: In such passages P. delights to change the figure. ceicat 
and éml xopas suggest a building, cuBepvarnp forces us to think 
of a ship. The house suddenly floats. So. Ant. 162: ra peév O7 
moreos dopaddas Geol | TOAAP TAA@ ceicartes SpOacay wddw. emt 
xXopas €ooa = 6pbdcar.—275. tly = coi.—eEvpatvovrar: “ For thee 
the web of these fair fortunes is weaving to the end.” The 
achievement of this restoration is at hand, is in thy reach.—276. 
7ha0.: The imper. instead of the conditional éedy rAjs, as v. 165. 


Srp. vy’.—277. tv 8 ‘Opajpov: There is nothing exactly like it 
in our Homer, but we must remember that Homer was a wide 
term, and P. may have hadabad memory. The nearest, and that 
not near, approach is Il. 15, 207: éo@ddv kal rd rérukrae Gr’ dyye- 
Ros alowua cid7.—cvvOepevos: Od. 17, 153: eueto dé ctvOeo pidor, 
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“take to heart.’—278. wépovv(e): “Further,” ‘ cherish.”—dyye- 
hov éoddv: P. means himself.—279. &yyedias dpbas: “ A successful 
message.” Everything points to a private understanding be- 
tween P. and Arkesilas as to the restoration of Damophilos. D. 
paid for the ode, and one is reminded of the Delphic oracle and 
the banished Alkmaionidai. It would be very innocent to suppose 
that P. was really pleading for a man whose pardon was not as- 
sured,.—énéyva: With mpamider, “had knowledge of.” yeyyacko 
occurs with gen.in Homer. Il. 4,357: yd xoopévoro, Od. 21, 36: 
yratpy AAj ov, 23,109: yroordpe adddAnjrov. So also Xen. Kyr. 7, 
2,18: éyvo kal pada Groma éyod mowdvTos.—281. év maroiv véos: Cf. 
N. 3,80: dkds év roravois, So. Phil. 685: icos éy y icos dynp. It 
does not necessarily follow from this statement of Damophilos’ 
versatility that he was really young.—282. éyxvpoais: Adjective 
use of the participle in predication. mpéoBus ey. €. Biota =mTpeo- 
Bus €xatovraeTns.— 283. opdavife ... dmds: He hushes the loud 
voice of the calumnious tongue.—284, wBpifovra: Above we have 
the word, here the deed. 


*Ayt. ty’. — 285. Tots a&yalots: Doubtless in the conservative 
sense.—286. oS paxivay tédos ovdév: “Not postponing decisive 
action ”—a, hint, if one chooses, to Arkesilas, but on my theory 
Arkesilas had decided.—6é yap katpds mpds &vOpdrev: With Pin- 
daric freedom =6 kaupos 6 pos dvOparev. “The favorable season.” 
— 287. Cepdarav S€ Fou, xré.: The Greeks conceive Time and man 
as companions (6 xypdvos auvay, Soph.). See 0.2, 11. If, as He- 
siod says, Day is sometimes a stepmother, sometimes a mother 
to a man (O. et D. 825), so a man may be a son ora stepson to 
Time—an attendant (Oepdrav), as Patroklos was on Achilles, or 
amere drudge. A Oepdray is one who has rights, who can avail 
himself of an opportunity without servility.—288. totr’ aviapdra- 
nov: “A sorrow’s crown of sorrow.” —289. éxrds éxew dda: “To 
stand without,” ékrés caddy, as Aisch. P. V. 263: mypdror eo mda 
| Zyeu.—ketvos “Arthas: “He, an Atlas,” “a second Atlas,” which 
recalls very prettily v. 267.—290. a6: “Far from, reft of.’—291. 
Titévas: The comparison shows that Damophilos has been at 
least indiscreet.—xpéve: In the introduction stress has been 
laid on the fulfilment of prophecy, long postponed, yet unfail- 
ing; and, if the catch-word theory is worth anything, it is at 
least to be noted that ypéy@ occurs four times, each time at the 
end of a verse (vv. 55, 78, 258, 291), where the position demands 
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stress. Whoever chooses to lear in it the sigh of Damophilos 
“at last” is welcome. 


"Em. vy’.— 298. oddopévav votoov: ydeos is a common word for 
any misfortune.—294, xpava: The great fountain Kyré or “ring,” 
whence Kupjvn.—95. éxddo8ar mpds 4Bav: As he is ev raioly véos, 
he can give himself up to the enjoyment of youthful pleasures.— 
296. jovxta Suyépev: ‘To attain quiet.” For the dat. see P. 8, 24; 
9, 46.—297. pajr(e) ... drradtjs 8(€): Comp. P. 8, 83: otre.. . oddé. 
—298. kal xe pu8yoa6’ Grotav, xré.: The real apodosis to the wish 
in v. 293: evyerar—ei ydp.—299. ebpe wmaydv: This fountain that 
he had found in Thebes was the ode that P. composed for him 
in honor of Arkesilas, the ode we have before us.—mpécdarov .. » 
fevabels: Cf.P.5,31. This does not seem to favor Béckh’s hypoth- 
esis that Damophilos was an Aigeid and a connection of Pindar. 


PYTHIA V. 


Tue fifth Pythian celebrates the same victory as the fourth 
(Pyth. 31, Ol. 78, 3=466 B.c.), and was sung in the festal proces- 
sion along the street of Apollo at Kyrene. The charioteer, who 
plays a conspicuous part in the ode, was Karrhotos (Alexibiades), 
brother of the king’s wife. 

For the legendary portion of the story of the Battiadai, Pindar 
himself, in these two odes, is our chief authority. Herodotos 
has given much space in his fourth book (c. 150, foll.) to the 
early history of the house. 

The founder of Kyrene was Aristoteles, surnamed Battos, de- 
scendant of Euphemos, the Minyan, of Tainaros. From Tainaros 
the family went to Thera, and in the seventeenth generation ful- 
filled an ancient oracle by the occupation of Kyrene, which had 
been settled five hundred years before by the Trojan Antenoridai. 
Kyrene was founded Ol. 87 (632 B.c.), and the throne was filled 
by eight kings in succession, an Arkesilas succeeding a Battos 
to the end. The rule of the Battiadai seems to have been harsh; 
revolts were frequent; and the Arkesilas of this poem was the 
last of the kings, and fell in a popular tumult. 

This ode seems to be the one ordered by the king; the pre- 
ceding ode was, a propitiatory present from a banished noble- 
man, Damophilos. 


In the fifth Pythian the theme is stated in the very beginning. 
Wealth wedded to Honor and blessed by Fortune hath a wide 
sway (v.1,foll.). The word édos is repeated with a marked 
persistency. So we read v.14: modds 6dBos dudwéepera, V. 55: 
dABos éumay Ta Kal Ta véwov, V. 102: ody dABov. As variants, 
we have pdxaipay éoriay (vy. 11), pakap (Vv. 20), pwaxdpwos (v. 46), 
pdkap (v.94). But Honor is not lessloved. We have ovr eidogia 
(v. 8), yépas (vv. 18, 81, 124), Adyor heprdroy pyaupoy (v. 48), 
peydday dperay (v.98). There is a ovyyevns dpOarpds (v.17), an 
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dupa caevydraroy (v.56). But above Wealth and Honor is the 
blessing of God. The power is given of God (vy. 138). The glory 
must be ascribed to God (v.25). The men who came to Thera 
came not without the gods (v.76). God makes of potency per- 
formance (v.117). The higher powers aid at every turn——Kastor 
of the golden chariot (v. 9); Apollo, god of the festal lay (v. 23) ; 
Apollo, leader of the colony (v. 60); and, to crown all, Zeus 
himself (v. 122). This iteration makes the dominant thought 
plain enough, and there seems to be no propriety in classing the 
poem “among the most difficult of the Pindaric odes.” 

After an introduction, then, which has for its theme the power 
of prosperity paired with honor under the blessing of Fortune, 
as illustrated by Arkesilas’ possession of ancestral dignity and 
his attainment of the Pythian prize (vv. 1-22), the poet is about 
to pass to the story of Battos, founder of Kyrene, in whose career 
are prefigured the fortunes of his race. But Pindar pauses per- 
force to pay a tribute to Karrhotos, the charioteer, before he tells 
the legend of Battos, just as in O. 8 he pauses perforce after the 
legend of Aiakos to praise Melesias, the trainer. Such details 
were doubtless nominated in the bond. This time the honor is 
paid to one who stands near the king, and it needs no apology. 
The trainer has but one sixth of O. 8, the charioteer has one 
fourth of P.5. The transition is managed here with much 
greater art than in O. 8, which shows the jar of the times. 
Karrhotos represents the new blessing of the Pythian victory as 
Battos represents the old blessing of Apollo’s leadership. 

The story of Battos is briefly told, as is the story of Aiakos in 
0.8. True, he put lions to flight (v. 58), but it was Apollo’s do- 
ing, and Battos is as faint in the light of Apollo as Aiakos in the 
light of his divine partners. He was fortunate while he lived, 
and honored after his death (vv. 94, 95), but we are not allowed 
to forget the thought of the opening, v.25: mavti pév Gedy atrioy 
trepriOéuev, a thought which is reinforced by the close also. 

The rhythms are logaoedic in the main, but the strophe has a 
long Paionian introduction of sixteen bars (I. IL.). Comp. the 
structure of O. 2,* and see Introductory Essay, p. xxiv. 

The introduction proper (Arkesilas) occupies one triad, one is 
given to Karrhotos, one to Battos, the fourth returns to Arke- 
Silas. 





* Details for both odes in J. H. H. Schmidt, Kunstformen, IV. 497-507. 
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Srp. a’.—1. “O wrotrtos cdpvobevis: On the union of mAodros and 
dpera, see O. 2,58: 6 pay mArodros apetais SeSadadpevos | péper 
Tay Te Kal Toy | Katpoy.—2. Kekpapevov: Blended with—wedded to. 
See O. 1, 22.—xa@apg: As dperd is “ honor,” so xaOapa is used of 
it as kaOapdy is used of déyyos. P.9, 97: Xapirov Kkehadevvar | 
bn pe Nirrot Kabapoy éyyos, fr. XI. 3: xaOapdy duépas cétas. The 
poet strikes the keynote of the ode: ‘ Wealth with Honor” as 
a gift of God, who appears here as mérpos.—8. mwapaddvros .. - 
avayy: There is a festal, bridal notion in both words. For dvd- 
yew, see L. 8,48; Od. 3,272; 4,534.—5. Cedpop(e): This string is 
harped on. Sov.13: Oedcdoroy, v.25: mayvti péev Gedy atriov vmepti- 
Oépev, V. 60: dpyayéras ’ArddN@v, v.76: od Gedy Grep, V. 117: Beds 
ré Fou... redet Svvacw.—6. vw: “ Wealth blent with Honor;” but 
yw may be wAodroy and ovy eddogia a variant of dpera.—kdvTas | 
aidvos dkpav Badpiswv dwo: Life is represented as a flight of 
steps. dm dpyijs Tod Biov, says the Schol. The «dura aiay is the 
lofty position to which Arkesilas is born. Kastor plays the paré 
of wérpos, and the king goes after the wealth that he is to bring 
home as a qodvditoy énérav. For aiwy fem. see P. 4, 186. — 9. 
xpuvcappatov Kdoropos: The Dioskuroi, whose worship was 
brought from Thera to Kyrene, had a temple on the famous iz- 
TOK, oTos oKUpeTa 6dds (V.92). Castor gaudet equis, but the Dios- 
kuroi were, and, in a sense, are still, sailor gods. The wealth 
of Kyrene was dtie to its commerce in silphium, its fame to its 
chariots (P. 4,18; 9,4), and Kastor represents both commerce 
and chariots. This sailor element suggests the next figure.— 
10. evdtav: The special function of the Dioskuroi was to calm 
storms. Comp. “the ship of Alexandria whose sign was Castor 
and Pollux” (Acts 28, 11), and Hor. Od. 1, 12, 25-82: Dicam et 
Aleiden puerosque Ledae, | hune equis, illum superare pugnis | 
nobilem: quorum simul alba nautis | stella refulsit, | defluit saxis 
agitatus umor, | concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, | et minax, quod 
sic voluere, ponto | unda recumbit.—yepéprov opBpov: Cf. v. 120: 
pbworapls dvépov xepepia ... vod. This is the storm of state 
in which Damophilos was banished. See introd. to P. 4.—11. 
Karavcoe: karadvacew is used of Iason’s hair that streamed 
down his back (P. 4, 83), and is well suited to the meteoric Kas- 
tor, called by the sailors of to-day St. Elmo’s fire. — pdxarpay 
éottav: Cf. O. 1, 11. 


’Ayr. a.—12. godot: “The noble.” From P.’s point of view 
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wisdom is hereditary, the privilege of a noble caste. P. 2,88: 
xdérav médw of copol rnpéwvr. Comp. O. 7, 91, foll., where 
Diagoras’ straight course, despite his prosperity, is attributed 
to the hereditary balance of his soul.— 14. épxdpevov: “ Walk- 
ing.” The first figure echoes still.—ev 8ixq: O. 2, 83.—17. exer 
ovyyevys: I follow the MSS., though it is hard to frame a clear 
translation. éddadpds is used as O. 2, 11; 6, 16, metaphorically. 
avyyers dpbarpds is really = ovyyenjs mérpos (I. 1, 39). It is 
the blessing that comes from exalted birth. ‘“ Born fortune hath 
this (ro Baowdéa eivar) as its meed most fit for reverence when 
wedded to a soul like thine.” Comp. O. 8, 11: ody yépas, “a 
privilege like thine.” One cannot be born to higher fortune 
than to have thy rank and thy nature. Hermann’s émel cvyyevés 
is easier. ‘Since this born meed of reverence wedded to a soul 
like thine is a light of life.” To be born a king, and to be of 
kingly mould, is a real é@Oadpds, a true dABos. J.H.H. Schmidt 
(Synon. 1, 376) maintains that éPOadpds is clearly differentiated 
from dupa. “ éfOarpds is not the eye as a jewel, but the eye as 
a guiding star.” So O. 2,11; 6,16 (cited above). Here he 
makes cvyyevis dpOadpds to mean “native insight.”—19. pryvv- 
pevov: Cf. v. 2.—21. etdyos... EXdv: Comp. O. 10 (11), 69: edxos 


epy@ Kabehov. 


Er. a’. — 23. ’ArroAAdviov &bvppa: So 1.3 (4),57 dévpew is used 
of the joy of poesy.— 24. Kvpdvav: So Bergk for Kupava. K. 
depends on dydi. Cf. P. 9, 114: "Ipaca mpds mddw. — kGarov 
*"Adpodiras: As P. calls Libya (P.9, 57) Acés kamos, and Syracuse 
(P. 2, 2) réwevos “Apeos. Kyrene, a luxurious place, was famed 
for its roses, flowers sacred to Aphrodite.—éedduevov: With ce. 
This gives the necessary contrast, whereas with xamoy it would 
only be a picturesque detail. ‘ While thy praises are sung, do 
not forget what thou owest to God, what thou owest to Kar- 
rhotos.” According to Bergk, the inf. gives the contents of the 
song, and dewdpuevoy is=<ére detdera. ‘Forget not that there is 
a song that resounds about Kyrene: Ascribe everything to God.” 
Cf. P. 2,28. This message is supposed to have been delivered to 
Kyrene by an oracle.—-25. tmepruféyev: The sense is “to give the 
glory of everything to God.” The figure is that of setting up 
God, as the author, over the achievement, which is the pedestal. 
—26. Kdppwrov: Arkesilas’ wife’s brother, who was the charioteer. 
—27. “Empaééos: “ After-thought,” the opposite of Tpopuné-vs 
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(Fore-thought). Comp. 0. 7, 44: Tpopuabéos Aidas.—ayov: The 
figure of a procession, as v. 3: dvdyy. No lingering bride de- 
layed his steps. — 28. @vyarépa: See O. 8, 1.— 29, Ceprokpedvrav: 
The word, which occurs only here, seems to refer to the oracular 
institution of the kingship. P.4,53: tov pév.. . GoiBos duvacer 
Ocutoow. .. modes ayayev Neidowo mpos miov téuevos Kpovida.— 
31. tat. Kacradias gevwle(s: With reference to the usual lustra- 
tion in the waters of Kastalia, and not merely a periphrasis for 
Pytho. Cf. P.4,299: enBa Eevadeis. 


Srp. 8’. — 82. a&kynpdrois aviats: Dative of circumstance. The 
reins which were passed round the body (see fig. p. 170) often got 
broken or tangled. Comp. So. El. 746: oty 8 Xiooerat tpntois iuaoe 
(r. t.=Hviats), and Eur. Hippol. 1236: airos & 6 rAnpev qviaow ép- 
mArakels | Secpov SuoeEnvuaroy €dkerat SeGeis.—33. modapKéav Sadexa 
Spépev tépevos: “Through the sacred space of the twelve swift- 
footed courses.”  réwevos is acc. of extent to the verbal idea in 
aknpdaros. Bergk considers rodapkéwy to be a participle—rpéyor. 
Bockh writes rorapxéoy = rpocapxéor, “ holding out,” wori=mpds 
being elided as 0.7, 20: wor doréy. On the number twelve, see 
O. 2, 55; 3,33; 6,75. The hippodrome was sacred soil, hence 
the propriety of réwevos. — 84. évtéwv obévos: Comp. O. 6, 22: 
obévos juidvev. ‘No part of the strong eqnipage.” évrea em- 
braces the whole outfit.—xpéparar: The change of subject is noth- 
ingtoP. Cf. 0.3, 22.—35. éméoa...8atSad(a): The chariots of 
Kyrene were famous (Antiphanes ap. Athen. 3,100f.). The éxéca 
gives the positive side of ovdéy above, and daidada can only be 
referred to the chariots and their equipment (évrea) which were 
hung up as dvaOjuara at Delphi, a usage for which, however, we 
have no very safe warrant. — 36. Gyov ... dpenpev: “ Brought 
across.’ — 38. év= és: See P. 2, 11.— 89. tov: Sc. "AmdAXN@vos 
(Bergk). The MSS. zd, “therefore” (“ wherefore”).—40, év8pi- 
dytt: Why the especial mention of this Cretan statue? Boéckh 
thinks of a connection between the Cretans and the Battiadai. 
But. the peculiar sanctity of the effigy is enough to account for 
the mention.—42. Kdecoav tév: For xabécoayro (unmetrical), 
with Hermann. Bergk, xaéccavf? 6, 6 being = oderépo = 
Kpnrav. — povddporov putév: “Grown in one piece.” Of a tree 
that had an accidental likeness to a human figure, which like- 
ness had afterwards been brought out by Daidaleian art. 
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Avr. B'.— 44. tov evepyérav: Usu. referred to Karrhotos. L. 
Schmidt and Mezger make it apply to Apollo, and cite v.25. The 
only thing that favors this is the bringing in of Alexibiades, as if 
some one else had been mentioned.—tmaytidoat: “To requite.” 
The construction after the analogy of dueiparéa. The subject 
o€ is implied as éeué (jas) is implied P. 1, 29.—45. "AdeEBidda : 
The patronymic gives weight and honor.—g¢é 8(€): See O. 1, 36. 
—ohédyovre: “Tilume.” Comp. O. 9, 24: pitav wodw | padepais 
emipr(éyarv adodais. —Kdpites: See O. 7, 11.—46. paxdpros, ds 
éxets, «ré.: He might have had the kdyaros without theAsdyou. This 
furnishes the transition.—47. me8d—pera (Aiol.-Dor.). Cf.0.12,12. 
—A49. pvapqov (Acolic) for pynpetov (Bergk). The MSS. pyaunjuov, 
Christ prapye.-— tecoapdxovra: The number seems high. II. 23, 
287 there are but five competitors, So. El. 708 but ten.—50. werdy- 
vecow (Acolic) = karamrecotdor (Schol.).—51. atapBet dpevt: Cf. P. 
9, 88: drapBet... kepada. Karrhotos owed the victory to his 
coolness. So did Antilochos in the Iliad (28,515): képdeow ob 
Te Taxer ye mapapOduevos Mevédaoy.—52. AOes ... wediov: See P. 
4, 51. —aydaév: So Moschopulos for dyaféy. Mommsen reads 
ayabéov = jyabéay, “ divine.” 


’Er. B'.—54. wévav...éoerar: In another mood Pindar says, 
O. 10 (11), 24: dmovoy S fdaBov xdppa wadpoi twes. — 5d. Epmayv 
Ta Kal Ta vénov: “Despite its chequered course.” So I. 4 (5), 52: 
Zevs Ta Te Kat TA veer, ANd I. 38 (4), 51: rev te yap Kat ray didoi. 
Success and defeat, good and bad, glory and toil.—56. wipyos 
Gorteos .. . févorior: Comp. P. 8, 71: mpais dortois, od Pbovéwy 
dyabois, Eeivois S€ Oavpacrds marnp. Significant omission here 
of the dya#oi. The conspiracy was among the upper classes. — 
Spya: See note on v.17%.—daevvétatov: See P. 3, 75.—58. A€ovtes 
--.gvyov: P., according to his wont (cf. P. 3,83: ra xada tpévav- 
tes €&), turns the old tale about. Kyrene was infested by lions, 
like the rest of Africa (leonwm arida nutriz), until the arrival of 
Battos. According to Pausanias, 10, 15, '7, Battos, the stammerer, 
was frightened by the sight of a lion into loud and clear utter- 
ance; P. makes this utterance frighten the lion and his kind into 
flight.—epi Sefxati: mepi here takes the peculiar construction 
which is more frequently noticed with dudi, “compassed by 
fear,” hence “from fear.” So Aisch. Pers. 696: mept tdpBet, 
Choéph. 85: mept PdBo, Hymn. Cer. 429: rept ydppare. — 60. 
o(e) ... PoBe: So N. 1, 66: dSdcew pdpo, O. 2, 90: Gavare 
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mépev, O. 10 (11), 102: €rope moxO@.—62. tapi Kupdvas: rapias 
is a high word. See P. 1, 88.—érehijs... pavredpacw = evdd- 
pavris. ‘One that effects naught by his prophecies.” 


Srp. y'.— 63. Bapevav véocwv, xré.: Apollo’s various functions 
are enumerated, beginning with the physical and proceeding 
to the musical and the political, which had a natural nexus 
to the Greek. The development is perfectly normal. — 64. 
axéopat(a): The Kyrenaians, next to the Krotoniates, were 
the best physicians of Greece, Hdt. 3,131. The medical side 
is turned out v. 91: areEwBpdrois wopmais. Comp. P. 4, 270. 
Silphium also had rare virtues. — 65. wépev te xibapw: Comp. 
v. 107 and P. 4, 295. The moral effect of the xi@apis (comp. 
the ddpyryé in P. 1) prepares the way for dmdXepov . . . edvo- 
play. — 68. prxdv 7 Gpdére | pavtgov: This is the crowning 
blessing. Kyrene owes her very existence to the oracle of 
Apollo, P. 4, 58. — 69. pavrgov = payretov. — $: “ Whereby.” — 
Aaxedaipovr: The most important is put first and afterwards 
recalled, v.73: amd Smapras. A. is geographically central, with 
Argos and Pylos on either hand. On éy with the second dat. 
see O.9, 94.—72. Aiyyuod: A Dorian, not a Herakleid. See P. 
1, 64.—76 8 épdv: Cf. I. 7 (8), 39: 7d péev eudv. The healing 
power, the gift of the Muse, the fair state, the settlement of the 
Peloponnese—all these wonderful things are due to Apollo— 
but mine it is to sing the glory of Sparta and the Aigeidai, who 
are bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. By insisting on the 
ancient ties of kindred, P. gives a warmer tone to his narrative. 
Comp. O. 6, 84.—yapvev: So with Hermann and Bergk for ya- 
pvet, yapvevr of the MSS. 


"Avr. y'.—75. Ovjpavde: Thera is called Kallista, P. 4, 258.—%6. 
épol matépes: P. was an Aigeid of the Theban branch. If ddeddds 
may be stretched to mean “cousin,” warépes may be stretched to 
mean “uncles.” According to Herodotos, 4, 149, the Aigeidai 
colonized Thera, and were preceded by Kadmeians, c.147. On 
the Theban origin of the Aigeidai, see I. 6 (7), 15.—ovd Cedv arep’ 
GAAS poipd tis Gyev: Some editors punctuate after drep and con- 
nect éyev with what follows, but the divorce of adda from od 
Océv drep and dyev from fkovro is unnatural. Comp. 0. 8,45: od« 
drep maidovy oéOev, GAN dua mporos ap£era. The leading of 
fate in the imperfect, the special case of Aristoteles - Battos in 
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the aor., v. 87.—77. €pavov: The Karneia was a sacred festival, to 
_ which each participant contributed. See O.1, 38.— 78. evGev : 
Cf. 0. 2, 9 on the trajection of the relative.—avadeEdpevor: Pindar 
identifies himself with the worshipping multitude at Kyrene. 
Hermann’s dvadeéapévay is unnecessary.-—80. Kapvyie): The 
Karneia, the great festival of Apollo Karneios, was transmitted 
from Sparta to Thera, from Thera to Kyrene.—82. €xovtt: Not 
an historical present. The old stock of the Antenoridai is still 
there. If not, they still hold the land, as Aias holds Salamis. 
N.4,48: Atas Sadapiv €x ee matp@av.—xahnoxappar: See P. 2, 2. 
— 83. Tpdes “Avravopidar: Lysimachos is cited by the Schol. as 
authority. A hill between Kyrene and the sea was called Addos 
’Avrnvopidav.—84. kamvabetoay ... FiSov: In prose the aor. part. is 
seldom used of actual perception, not unfrequently in poetry of 
vision. I. 7 (8), 387. Aor. part. with idei, P. 9,105; 10, 26. 


’Er. y'.—85. éAdovrrov: As Trojans the Antenoridai were kév- 
ropes immay (Il. 5, 102) and immddayor (II. 2, 280, etc.).—86. S€kov- 
vat: Not historical present. The Antenoridai are still worshipped 
by the descendants of the colony under Battos.—oiyvéovres: Of. 
0. 3,40; P. 6, 4.—87. “ApirroréAns: Battos I See P. 4, 63.—90. 
evOvtopoy ... 6d6v: Bergk reads evdvrovoy, which is not so good. 
The road was hewn out of solid rock, the occasional breaks being 
filled in with small stones carefully fitted together; hence cxupo- 
ray 6ddv. This road was evidently one of the sights of Kyrene, 
and the remains still stir the wonder of travellers. —91. ade&up- 
Bpétois: See note on v. 64.— wediada: “ Level.’ All care was 
taken to prevent ill-omened accidents in the processions.—93. 
Biya Ketrav: Special honor is paid him as kriotns. So Pelops’ 
tomb is by itself (Schol., Ol. 1,92). Catull. 7, 6: Batti veteris 
sacrum sepulerum. 


Srp. &.— 95. AaooeBys: The honors thus received are de- 
scribed O. 7, 79, foll—96. rps Sopdrov: On either side of the 
road. The monuments are still numbered by thousands; many 
of them are little temples. — Aaydvres aiSav: P.’s corkidia for 
Gavdvres. —98. peydday ... “Apxeoiha: “They hear, sure, with 
soul beneath the earth great achievement besprent with soft dew 
neath the outpourings of songs—their happiness a joint glory 
with their son, and richly due to him, even to Arkesilas.” Anoth- 
er reading is peyaday dperay pavOevoay. Yet another, pavOciow. 
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The codices have xkdpov, for which Beck reads vuvav to save 
the metre.— 99. Spdc@ podOaxg: A favorite figure. P. 8, 57: 
paiva Se Kat dure, 1.5 (6), 21: vaoov pawéuevy eddoylars.—100. 
pav8eioav: The aor. part. is not very common even in poetry 
after verbs of hearing as actual perception. See v. 84.— ims 
xevpaow: Plastic. Spdcos padOaxd forms the yedpara.—101. rot 
=ros. Comp. 0.1, 28: rov. Béckh prefers roi.—yx@ovig. dpevi: 
X9ovia = b75 xOovds. Fennell: “‘ With such faculty as the dead 
possess.” —102. of6v = odérepov. Only here in P.—éABov: The 
Scholiast refers this to the kéyos. Grammatically it is in appo- 
sition to the whole preceding clause. 75 favOjvar is the drBos, 
the axon involved in dkovovrs. The honor is common to them and 
their son (comp. P. 6, 15), but it is peculiarly due to Arkesilas; 
hence the neat division of vi6 and ’Apxeoida, which should not 
be run together.—103. év aoSd: 0.5,19: Avd~ows drrvav év addXois. 
—104. xpvodopa: Hung with (the) gold(en ddpyryé). Comp. P. 
1,1. The same epithet is applied to Orpheus, fr. X. 8, 10. 


Avr. &.— 105. exovta: With rév.— 106. waddtivixov Avtiptov: 
Both adj.—Sanavav: The inevitable other side, never forgotten 
by the thrifty Greek. Cf. 0.5, 15: aévos Samava te.—108. Aeys- 
pevov épew: I can only say what all the world says. See P. 3, 2: 
kowov Féros. —109. kpéocova péev Gduxtas: Comp. the laudation 
of Damophilos, P. 4, 280.—110. dépBerar: Used like rpéper.—i114. 
év... Motoator: Not “in musical arts,” which were colorless. 
He flits among the Muses (P. 6, 49), a winged soul from his 
mother’s lap—not “taught by his ‘mother dear,” but as an inher- 
itance from her nature.—115. wépavtar: Now. Not to be supplied 
with the other predicates.—copds: See note on v. 51. 


°Er. 0'.—116, Scat 7’ cioiv... teToApaxe: re SUMSUp. The em- 
xe@pia kada embrace all the forms of generous rivalry in Kyrene. 
—tgodo.: Cf. P. 6, 50.—117. tedet Svvacw: “ Maketh his potency 
performance.”—118. épota: So Hartung for MS. 4, Moschopulos’ 
6 mrciora. May the blessed Kronidai give him like fortune in 
deeds and counsels.—120. ph... xpdvov: Punctuate after ¢yeuw. 
Asyndeton presents no difficulty in wishes. — @.worwpis: The . 
compound recalls Péwdkapmos, P. 4, 265. Comp. v. 10.—121. kara 
xvod: So with Christ for caramvod, k. with Sapadigor.—Saparifor: 
Bergk reads OvorradiCor.—xpdvov = Bioy (Schol.). “ His lifetime,” 
as O.1, 115. Not satisfactory. @pdvoy (Hecker). yxAdav would 
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keep up the figure (Bergk),—1238. Satpov(a): “Fate.” Here it suits 
P.to make Zeus the pilot and the daivor the oarsman. — 124, 
TovTo ... yépas: It is not necessary to change to taird, O. 8, 57. 
The desired victory was gained Ol. 80.—ém: “As a crowning 
mercy.” See O. 2,12; 9,120. 
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THE victory here commemorated was gained P. 24 (Ol. 71, 3), 
494 B.c., and was celebrated by Simonides also, acc. to the Schol. 
onI.2. The victor, Xenokrates, was an Agrigentine, brother of 
Theron. Comp. 0. 2,54: Iva & dudkdrapov és ddedpedy | "Io- 
Ouot te Kowal Xdpires GvOea teOpinrav Svwdexadpdpav | dyayov. 
The charioteer was Thrasybulos, son of Kenokrates. Béckh 
thinks that the’ ode was sung at a banquet held at Delphi in 
honor of Thrasybulos. 

The theme is the glory of filial devotion. As the man that 
hath dared and died for his father’s life, so the man that hath 
wrought and spent for his father’s honor hath a treasure of hymns 
that nothing shall destroy, laid up where neither rain nor wind 
doth corrupt. 

The simplicity of the thought is not matched by the language, 
which is a trifle overwrought. 

The poet’s ploughshare is turning up a field of Aphrodite or 
the Charites as he draws nigh to the temple centre of the earth 
where lies a treasure for the Emmenidai, for Akragas, for Xenok- 
rates (vv. 1-9). 

A treasure which neither the fierce armament of wintry rain 
nor storm with its rout of rubble shall bear to the recesses of the 
sea—a, treasure whose face, shining in clear light, shall announce 
- a victory common to thy father, Thrasybulos, and to thy race, 
and glorious in the repute of mortals (vv. 10-18). 

At thy right hand, upheld by thee, rideth the Law, once given 
in the mountains by the son of Philyra to Peleides when sun- 
dered from father and mother, first of all to reverence the Thun- 
derer, then of such reverence never to deprive his parents in 
their allotted life (vv. 19-27). 

There was another, Antilochos, man of might, that aforetime 
showed this spirit by dying for his father in his stand against 
Memnon. Nestor’s chariot was tangled by his horse, stricken 
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of Paris’ arrows, and Memnon plied his mighty spear. Tis soul 
awhirl the old man of Messene called: My son! (vv. 28-86). 

Not to the ground fell his word. Stedfast the god-like man 
‘ awaited the foe, bought with his life the rescue of his father, 
for his high deed loftiest example of the olden time to younger 
men, pattern of filial worth. These things are of the past. Of 
the time that now is Thrasybulos hath come nearest to the mark 
in duty to a father (vv. 37-45). 

His father’s brother he approaches in all manner of splendor. 
With wisdom he guides his wealth. The fruit of his youth is 
not injustice nor violence, but the pursuit of poesy in the haunts 
of the Pierides, and to thee, Poseidon, with thy passionate love 
of steeds, he clings, for with thee hath he found favor. Sweet 
also is the temper of his soul, and as a boon companion he out- 
vies the celléd labor of the bees (vv. 46-54). , 

The poem is the second in time of Pindar’s odes. Hight 
years separate it from P.10,and Leop. Schmidt notices a de- 
cided advance, although he sees in it many traces of youthful- 
ness. The parallel between Antilochos, son of Nestor, who died 
for his father, and Thrasybulos, son of Xenokrates, who drove 
for his, has evoked much criticism, and, while the danger of 
the chariot-race must not be overlooked, the step from Antilo- 
chos to Thrasybulos is too great for sober art. 

The poem consists of six strophes, with slight overlapping 
once, where, however, the sense of the preceding strophe (v. 45) 
is complete, and the participle comes in as an after-thought 
(comp. P. 4, 262). Of these six strophes two describe the treas- 
ure, two tell the story of Antilochos, son of Nestor, prototype of 
filial self-sacrifice, the last two do honor to the victor’s son. 

The rhythm is logaoedic. 


Srp. a’.—1. “Axovoar(e): A herald cry. So dxovere ded, the 
“oyez” of the Greek courts.—éAiémdos: This adj. is used of 
Chryseis, I]. 1,98; variously interpreted. “ Of the flashing eye” 
is a fair compromise.—’A dpodiras: Pindar goes a-ploughing, and 
finds in the field of Aphrodite, or of the Charites, treasure of 
song. Aphrodite is mentioned as the mistress of the Graces, 
who are the goddesses of victory. See O. 14, 8 foll_—2. Gpovpav: 
Cf. O. 9,29: Xapirov... karov, N. 6,37: Tepiday dpdrats, 10, 26: 
Moicacw eax’ apdca.—s. dsppaddy: See P. 4,74; 8,59; 11,10. 
—€piBpdpov: Refers most naturally to the noise of the waterfall, 
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though the gorge was full of echoes, the roar of the wind, the 
rumble of thunder (y. 11), the rattling of chariots, the tumult of 
the people.—4. vatov: The MSS. have vady, for which Hermann 
writes vaioy = vaod, “of the temple” (cf. v. 6), Bergk and 
many editors Adwov.— 5. "Eppevi8ais: O. 3, 38. —6. worapia ... 
“Axpdyavte: Cf. O. 2,10: otknua morapod. Akragas, the city, 
is blended with the nymph of the river Akragas. See P. 9, 
4; 12, 2.—Kal pdv: P. 4, 90.—7. tpvev | Cnoavpds: A store of vic- 
tories is a treasure-house of hymns.— 8. wodvyptow: P. 4, 53: 
mokuxpva@ mor ev Sopari.—. teretxictar: The figure shifts 
from the field to the gorge, or rather the temple in the gorge, 
where the treasure is safely ‘“‘ guarded by walls.” 


Srp. B’.—10. xerpépros SpBpos: The original of Hor. Od. 3, 30, 
3.4: quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens | possit diruere. 
—émaxtés: The rain comes from an alien quarter. Comp. the 
hatefulness of the zoiuyy emaxrds addAédrpios, O. 10 (11), 97.—11. 
épBpdpouv: P., with all his zocAla, is not afraid to repeat, as a 
modern poet would be. See P. 1, 80.—12. orparés: The figure 
is perfect. Rain comes across a plain, or across the water, ex- 
actly as the advance of an army. One sees the orixes dvdpav. 
The wall protects the treasure against the hostile (émaxrdés) ad- 
vance.—dpetAryos: “ Relentless,” “ grim.”—13. afovor: With the 
plur. comp. Eur. Alc. 360: kai pw ot@ 6 Tdovtwvos Kioy of otmi 
Korn Wuxoropmos ay Xdpov €o xov. Similar plurals are not un- 
common with disjunctives in English. In Lat. comp. Hor. Od. 
1, 13,5: Tum nee mens mihi nec color | certa sede manent.—rap- 
dpy xepader? So, and not yepdd:. The nom. is yépados, not yepds. 
The Schol. says yepas 6 pera iAvos Kai Aiav cupherds. It seems 
to be rather loose stones, and may be transl. “rubble.” — 14. 
turrépevov: So Dawes for rumrdpmevos. Bergk’s xpumrdpevoy is 
not likely. The whirlwind drags the victim along while he is 
pounded by the storm-driven stones. The rain is an army (dmber 
edax), the wind is a mob (Aquilo impotens).—tpdanov: The mpdo- 
wroy is the rpdcamoy tndavyés of the treasure-house made lumi- 
nous by joy (P. 3, 75). Mezger: “thy countenance” (of Thrasy- 
bulos) after Leop. Schmidt. We should expect redy, and we 
need the reo that we have.—15. warp ted... kowwdv Te yeved: 7. 
depends on xowdy, not on dmayyedci. — 16. Adyoror Ovarav... 
amayyedet: “ Will announce to the discourses of mortals,” will 
furnish a theme to them. Cf. P.1, 93: pavier cat Aoyiows kal 
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dowWois.—17, ev8otov: Proleptic.—dppari vinav | Kpicatais év aru. 
xais: All run together, “(a Pythian chariot-victory,” as I. 2,13: 
Io Opiav immo.oe vikay. 


Srp. y'. —19. oxé0ov: Shall we write cyeday aor. or oxébov 
pres.? Most frequently aor., the form seems to be used as a pres- 
ent here.—ro.... viv: vw anticipates epnuooctvay. See O.7, 59; 
18, 69. Another view makes yw the father, who stands on the 
right of the son in the triumphal procession. Bergk writes vu, 
after the Schol. roiyuy.—emdédéva yerpds: Comp. Od. 5, 277: rv 
...€m adpiotepa xeipos éxovra. The commandment is personi- 
fied. She is mounted on the chariot of Thrasybulos as a woAvdu- 
Nos éwéris (cf. P. 5,4), and stands on his right hand because up- 
held by him. The word shall not fall to the ground. It is an 
6pObv émos. Cf.v. 37: yapaumeres . . . eros odx amépiey.—21. Ta: 
Comp., for the shift, P. 2,75: oia.—peyadooVevq: So with Bergk 
for peyadoobevet. The teacher is to be emphasized this time.— 
22. Pudvpas vidv: Cheiron, P.3, 1. On Achilles’ education in the 
abode of Cheiron, see N. 3,48. The Xeipwvos trebjxar were fa- 
mous. The first two of them seem to have been identical with 
the first two of Euripides’ three, Antiop. fr. 46: @eots te Tipay 
tous te Opéavtas yoveis. Comp. also P. 4, 102. — dphavifopéva : 
Verbs of privation connote feeling, hence often in the present 
where we might expect the perfect. Comp. orépoua: and éoré- 
pnpa, privor and privatus swum. Achilles is parted from father 
and mother.—23. paAvora pev Kpovidav: The meaning, conveyed 
in P.’s usual implicit manner, is: Zeus above all the gods, father 
and mother above all mankind. —24. Bapvémav: Immediately 
applicable to the kepavyéy mptravw, but orepoway Kepavvdv te 
form a unit (O. 1, 62).—26. tavras ... Tias = Tod oéBerbar.—27. 
yovewyv Blov mempapevov — rods yovéas eas dy (dow. 


Srp. 0.—28. eyevto: For eyévero (as P. 3, 87) = epdyn, “showed 
himself.” —xai mpdrepov: In times of yore as Thrasybulos now 
(kat).—29. $épov: With ydnua is almost an adjective, rovodros roy 
vodv.—30. évaptuBporov: Occurs again, I. 7 (8), 58: pdyas évapy- 
Bpérov. — 81, Aiidmav | Mépvove: This version of the story is 
taken from the Ai@voris of Arktinos.—32. Neorépevov: O. 2, 13.— 
éeréda: I]. 8,80: Néorwp oios euipve Tepjvios odpos “Axatdy | od te 
Exav, GAN’ tmmos €reipero, Toy Bddevy ip | dios *AAéEavSpos, “ENévys 
moots nukopoto. In Homer it is Diomed that comes to the rescue 
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Still the death of Antilochos by the hand of Memnon was known 
to the poet of the Odyssey, 4, 188.—33. SatyQefs: O. 3, 6.—eperev: 
“Plied,” “attacked him with.”—35: Meooaviov: Not from Tri- 
phylian, but from Messenian Pylos. See P. 4, 126.—386. Sovnfeioa 
dprv: See P. 1, 72. 


Srp. <.— 37. xapaurerés — Sore yapaureres etvar. Comp. O. 9, 
13: ovroe yapatTetéay yor epapea. —aitod: “On the 
spot,” hence “unmoved,” “stedfast.” — 39. pev... te: O. 4, 
13.—40. tév wddou: rSy depends on vrraros.—yeved: Cf. Il. 2,707: 
om\drepos yeven.—41. 6whotéporow: The position favors the com- 
bination, edéxnoev-ém\orépotow-vraros. Antilochos belonged to 
the ém\orepor, and the position accorded to him by them was the 
more honorable, as younger men are severer judges.— 42. api 
Toxevow : Prose, wept tovs roxéas.—43. TA pev wapiker: The parallel 
is strained, and it is hard to keep what follows from flatness, 
although we must never forget the personal risk of a chariot-race. 
—44. trav viv 8€: Contrast to réy mada.—45. watpdav .. . wpds 
ord0uav: “To the father-standard,” “to the standard of what is 
due to a father.” Not “to the standard set by our fathers.” 
Antilochos was and continued to be an unapproachable model. 
Xen. Kyneg. 1, 14: "Avridoxos Tod marpds tmeparobavay TooavTns © 
eruxev cvkAeias Sore povos pitomdtap mapa Tois "EAAnow avayopev- 
Onvat. 


Srp. s._46. wdtpw: Theron.—47. vé@ 8é wAodtov ayer: Comp, 
P. 5, 2.3: érav ris . . . [wAodrov] avayyn. vow, “ with judgment.”— 
48. ddikov 06’ imépomAov: On the omission of the first ovre, see P. 
10, 29: vavoi & ovre meds tay. A similar omission of “neither” 
igs common enough in English. So Shakespeare, “The shot 
of accident nor dart of chance,” “Thine nor none of thine,” 
“Word nor oath;” Byron, “Sigh nor word,” ‘“ Words nor 
deeds.” déd:cov and imépomAoy are proleptic. The youth that 
he enjoys is not a youth of injustice or presumption. — Bay 
Spérav: Cf. O. 1, 18.—49. aodiav: O. 1, 116.— 50. "HAA Gov: 
Cf. P. 2, 4. — dpyds ds immed éoddov: This is Christ’s reading. 
“Who art passionate in thy love of chariot contests.” dpyas 
construed like dpovecs (P. 10,61). The inferior MSS. have cépés 
6, the better dpyais mdoats, which is supposed to be a gloss to 
pada Faddvre vow = éxdvtt vg, P. 5,48, but when did ddav ever 
mean éxdv? pddra Faddyre vé@ must mean that the spirit of 
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Thrasybulos had found favor in Poseidon’s eyes. All the MSS. 
have inmeiay €codov. tmmetar €oodou = imma adpiddar.—52. yv- 
keta 8¢ dpyv: Supply ear, which P. seldom uses. O. 1, 1.—53. 
oupmétatow dpirety = ey rais ovprorikais opirias. Kat throws it 
into construction with dyeiBera. To say that “a spirit that is 
sweet to associate even with one’s boon companions surpasses 
the honey and the honeycomb” is a bit of sour philosophizing 
that does not suit the close of this excessively sugary poem.— 
54. tpytov mévov: Has a finical, préciewx, sound to us. 


PYTHIA VU. 


TuE seventh Pythian is the only epinikion in honor of a citizen 
of Athens except N. 2. Megakles, whose victory is here cele- 
brated, was a member of the aristocratic house of the Alkmaio- 
nidai, a grandson of that Megakles who married the daughter 
of Kleisthenes, tyrant of Sikyon (Hat. 6, 127 foll.). Whether our 
Megakles was the son of Kleisthenes, the lawgiver, or of Hip- 
pokrates, brother of the lawgiver, does not appear. The latter is 
called simply cvyyevns by the Scholiast. The victory was gained 
Pyth. 25 (Ol. 72, 3), the year of the battle of Marathon. Wheth- 
er the Pythian games were celebrated and the ode composed 
before the battle or not is a question that has led to elaborate 
discussion, which cannot be presented here even in summary. 
Pindar’s patriotism, so dear to many, so doubtful to some, is 
thought to be at stake; but we have to do with Pindar the 
poet, rather than Pindar the patriot; and all that can be said in 
this place is, that even if the ode was composed and performed 
after the battle, there were reasons enough why the poet should 
not have referred distinctly to a victory, the greatness of which 
was not necessary to make Athens great enough for poetry; a 
victory which would not have been a pleasant theme for the 
Alkmaionidai, on account of the suspicions of treachery that at- 
tached to them (Hdt. 6, 115). 


Athens is the fairest preface of song, the fairest foundation of 
a monument of praise to the Alkmaionidai for their victory in 
the chariot-race. No fatherland, no house, whose name is great- 
er praise throughout Greece (vv. 1-6). 

The story of the Erechtheidai haunts every city, for they made 
the temple of Apollo in divine Pytho a marvel to behold. That 
were enough, but I am led to further song by five Isthmian vic- 
tories, one o’ertopping victory at Olympia, and two from Pytho 
(vv. 7-12). 

O02 
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These have been won by you that now are and by your fore- 
fathers. My heart is full of joy at this new good-fortune. What 
though noble acts have for their requital envy? Abiding hap- 
piness brings with it now this, now that (vv. 13-17). 

Mezger sees in this ode a complete poem, not a fragment, as 
L. Schmidt does: No part of an epinikion, he says, is wanting. 
Praises of the victor, the victory, the family, the city, the god of 
the games, form the usual garland. In the heart of the poem 
stands the great act of piety, the building of the Delphic tem- 
ple. The victories of the Alkmaionidai are a reward of their 
service to Apollo. The citizens are not all so grateful as the 
god, but their envy is only an assurance of abiding happiness. 

So short a poem does not call for an elaborate analysis. Chief- 
ly noteworthy is the way in which each member of the triad bal- 
ances itself. The strophe has to do with Athens and the Alk- 
maionidai, the antistrophe with splendid generosity and brilliant 
success, the epode sums up new and old, and sets off abiding 
happiness against the envy which it costs. Compare the struct- 
ure of O. 12. 

The measures are logaoedic. 


Srp.—1. at peyadowddrues “ACavor: Cf. P. 2,1: peyadondres & 
Supdxoca. As this is poetry, there is no need of scrutinizing the 
epithet closely with reference to the period. Solon calls Athens 
peydadnv wow. Herodotos, writing of the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, says (5, 66): “A@jvac Kat mpiv peyddar tore dmaddaybeioa 
Tay Tupdvvey eyévoyvto péCoves.—2. mpooiprov: Athens is the no- 
blest opening for a song in honor of the Alkmaionidai. zp. is 
the prelude sung before the foundation is laid.—yeveg .. .tararouor: 
The double dat. is not harsh if we connect, after Pindar’s manner, 
éo.8av with tro, “chariot-songs.” Cf. P. 6,17, and I. 1, 14: 
‘Hpodét@ revxwv 76 pév dppare teOpinr@m yépas.—s. KpynTid’ aodav 
- ++ BadreoSar: Of. P. 4,138: BaddXero kpnrida copay éréov. The 
architectural image recalls the service that the Alkmaionidai had 
rendered the Delphian temple. @adéc@a: “For the laying.” P. 
is instructive for the old dat. conception of the inf.—4. wétpav: 
Cannot be “clan” here. It must refer to Athens, as ofkoy to the 
Alkmaionidai.—vatovy’: With riva. ‘ Whom shall I name as in- 
habiting a fatherland, whom a house more illustrious of report 
in Greece?” (ris vaier emupaveotépay pev marpay, émupavéarepov dé 
oixov;) P.’s usual way of changing the form of a proposition. 
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yaioy is the reading of all the MSS. The Scholia read vaiovr’, 
as they show by oixotyra. No conjecture yet made commends 
itself irresistibly.—6. wu0éc8ar: Epexegetic infinitive. 


*Avr.—7. Adyos Spidet: Semi-personification. 6.—=dvacrpéperat 
(Schol.). Cf O. 12,19: ducdéwy map’ oikeias dpovpas. The 
story is at home, is familiar as household words.—8. "Epex8éos 
+a76v: Indication of ancient descent. Comp. O. 18, 14: aides 
Addra. P.includes Athens in the glory of the liberality.—redv 
ye Sépov; When the temple of Delphi, which had been burned 
01.58, 1 = 548 B.c.), was rebuilt, the Alkmaionidai, then in exile, 
took the contract for the facade, and carried it out in an expen- 
sive marble instead of a cheap stone (Hat. 5, 62).—9. @antév = 
Sore Oanroy eiva. ‘Fashioned thy house in splendor.” — 10. 
Gyovrt 5€: P. is not allowed to linger on this theme. Other 
clories lead him to other praises.—éxmperys: Cf. O. 1, 1. 


°Er.—138. spat: By you of this generation.—14. xaipw mw: A 
kind of durdétns. “I have no little joy.”—76 8 axvupor: “ But 
this is my grievance.”—15. $@dvov dperBopevov = dre POdvos apei- 
Bera. Instructive for the peculiar Attic construction with verbs 
of emotion, e. g. So. Ai. 186: oé pév ed mpdocovr emiyaipo. a. 
“requiting.”—16. ye pay: “ Howbeit.” dy meets an objection, 
made or to be made, ye limits the utterance to gavyri. Comp. O. 
18,104; P. 1,17; N.8,50; 13 (4),18. ‘“ Yet they say that thus 
prosperity that abideth in bloom for a man brings with it this 
end that” (good and bad), or, analyzed, ovrws av mapapydyios 
GddXow 7 evOatpovia eay Ta kai Ta épnrat. Ups and downs are 
necessary to abiding fortune. Perpetual success provokes more 
than envy of men, the Nemesis of God. We hear the old Poly- 
krates note.—17. Ta kat ra: Here “good and bad.’ as I. 8 (4). 51. 
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AristomEnEs of Aigina, the son of Xenarkes, belonged to the 
clan of the Midylidai, and had good examples to follow in his 
own family. One of his uncles, Theognetos, was victorious at 
Olympia, another, Kleitomachos, at the Isthmian games, both in 
wrestling, for cahich Aristomenes was to be distinguished. His 
ito ties: at Megara, at Marathon, in Aigina, were crowned by 
success at the Pythian games. It is tolerably evident that at 
the time of this ode he was passing from the ranks of the boy- 
wrestlers (v.'78). No mention is made of the trainer, a character 
who occupies so much space in O. 8. 

P. was, in all likelihood, present at the games (v. 59). The 
poem seems to have been composed for the celebration in Aigina 
—comp. ré6: (v. 64), which points to distant Delphi, and note that 
Hesychia, and not Apollo, is invoked at the outset of the ode. 

What is the date? According to the Schol., Pyth. 35 (Ol. 82, 
3—450 B.c.), when Aigina had been six years under the yoke of 
Athens; but the supposed reference to foreign wars (v. 3), and 
the concluding verses, which imply the freedom of the island, 
led O. Miller and many others to give an earlier date to the 
victory, 458 B.c. Allusions to the battle of Kekryphaleia (Thuk. 
1,105) were also detected, but Kekryphaleia was a bad day for 
the Aiginetans, because the Athenian success was the forerunner 
of Aiginetan ruin (Diod. 11,78), and a reference to it would have 
been incomprehensible. In any case, P. would hardly have rep- 
resented the Athenians as the monstrous brood of giants (v. 12 
foll.). Mezger, who adheres to the traditional date, sees in 
moképoy (v. 8) an allusion, not to foreign wars, but to domestic 
factions, such as naturally ensued when the Athenians changed 
the Aiginetan constitution to the detriment of the nobles (oi 
maxeis). Kriiger gives the earlier date of Ol. 77,3 (470 B.c.), or 
Ol. 78, 3 (466 B. 0). Hermann goes back as far as Ol. 75, 3 (478 
B.C.), and sees in the ode allusions to the Persian war, Por phyrion 
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and Typhdeus being prefigurements of Xerxes—altogether un- 
likely. Fennell, who advocates 462 B.c., suggests the great vic- 
tory of Eurymedon four years before “as having revived the 
memory of Salamis, while apprehensions of Athenian aggression 
were roused by the recent reduction of Thasos.” 

If we accept the late date, the poem becomes of special im- 
- portance as Pindar’s last, just as P. 10 is of special importance 
as Pindar’s earliest ode. Leopold Schmidt has made the most 
of the tokens of declining power. Mezger, on the other hand, 
emphasizes the steadiness of the technical execution, and the 
similarity of the tone. “In P.10, 20 we have px) Pdovepais ék 
Gedy petarporias émikvpoaeyv, in P. 8,71: Oedv & Omw apOrrov 
airéw, Révapkes, tperépars tvxais, and in P. 10, 62 we have as sharp 
a presentation of the transitoriness of human fortunes as in the 
famous passage P. 8, 92.” But this comparison of common- 
places proves nothing. There is undoubtedly an accent of ex- 
perience added in P. 8; and, according to Mezger’s own inter- 
pretation, P. 8,'71 is deeper than P. 10, 20. Jean Paul says some- 
where, “ The youngest heart has the waves of the oldest; it only 
lacks the plummet that measures their depth.” In P.8 Pindar 
has the plummet. 


Hesychia is to Aigina what the lyre is to Syracuse; and the 
eighth Pythian, which begins with the invocation &iAddpov 
‘Hovyia, is not unrelated to the first Pythian, which begins with 
the invocation Xpuvaéa ddppryé. In the one, the lyre.is the sym- 
bol of the harmony produced by the splendid sway of a central 
power, Hieron; in the other, the goddess Hesychia diffuses her 
influence through all the members of the commonwealth. In 
the one case, the balance is maintained by a strong hand; in the 
other, it depends on the nice adjustment of forces within the 
state. Typhdeus figures here (v. 16) as he figures in the first 
Pythian; but there the monster stretches from Cumae to Sicily, 
and represents the shock of foreign warfare as well as the volcan- 
ic powers of revolt (note on P. 1,72); here there is barely a hint, 
if a hint, of trouble from without. Here, too, TyphGeus is quelled 
by Zeus, and Porphyrion, king of the giants, by Apollo (vv. 16— 
18); but we have no Aitna keeping down the monster, and a 
certain significance attaches to év xpdv@ of v. 15. 

The opening, then, is a tribute to Hesychia, the goddess of - 
domestic tranquillity, who holds the keys of wars and councils, 
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who knows the secret of true gentleness (vv. 1-7), who has 
strength to sink the rebellious crew of malcontents, such as 
Porphyrion and Typhdeus—the one quelled by the thunderbolt 
of Zeus, the other by the bow of Apollo—Apollo, who welcomed 
the son of Xenarkes home from Kirrha, crowned with Parnassian 
verdure and Dorian revel-song (vv. 8-20). 

Then begins the praise of Aigina for her exploits in the games, 
and the praise of Aristomenes for keeping up the glory of his 
house and for exalting the clan of the Midylidai and earning 
the word that Amphiaraos spoke (vv. 21-40). 

The short myth follows, the scene in which the soul of Am- 
phiaraos, beholding the valor of his son and his son’s comrades 
among the Epigonoi, uttered the words: va 70 yevvaioy éemurpéret 
| ex marépwv macoly Ana (v. 44). The young heroes have the 
spirit of their sires. “ Blood will tell.” Adrastos, leader of the 
first adventure, is compassed by better omens now; true, he alone 
will lose his son, but he will bring back his people safe by the 
blessing of the gods (vv. 41-55). 

O. 8, another Aiginetan ode, is prayerful. Prayer and oracle 
are signs of suspense; and the utterance of Amphiaraos carries 
with it the lesson that Aigina’s only hope lay in the preservation 
of the spirit of her nobility. What the figure of Adrastos means 
is not so evident. It may signify: Whatever else perishes, may 
the state abide unharmed. 

Such, then, were the words of Amphiaraos, whose praise of his 
son Alkmaion is echoed by Pindar—for Alkmaion is not only the 
prototype of Aristomenes, but he is also the neighbor of the poet, 
guardian of his treasures, and spoke to him in oracles (vv. 56-60), 

Similar sudden shifts are common in the quicker rhythms 
(Aiolian), and the Aiginetan odes of P. presume an intimacy 
that we cannot follow in detail. 

P. now turns with thanksgiving and prayer to Apollo—entreats 
his guidance, craves for the fortunes of the house of Xenarkes 
the boon of a right reverence of the gods. Success is not the 
test of merit. It is due to the will of Fortune, who makes men 
her playthings. ‘Therefore keep thee within bounds.” 

Then follows the recital of the victories, with a vivid picture 
of the defeated contestants as they slink homeward (vv. 61-87). 

“The bliss of glory lends wings and lifts the soul above riches. 
- But‘delight waxeth in a little space. It falls to the ground, when 
shaken by adversity. We are creatures of aday. What are we? ~ 
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what are we not? A dream of shadow is man, Yet all is not 
shadow. When God-given splendor comes there is a clear shin- 
ing and a life of sweetness.” 

“ Ajgina, mother dear, bring this city safely onward in her 
course of freedom, with the blessing of Zeus, Lord Aiakos, Peleus, 
and good Telamon and Achilles” (vv. 88-100). 

Compare again the close of O.8. This invocation of all the 
saints in the calendar is ominous. 


To sum up: The first triad is occupied with the praise of He- 
sychia, ending in praise of the victor. The second triad begins 
with the praise of Aigina, and ends with the Midylidai, to whom 
the victor belongs. The third triad gives the story of Alkmaion, 
as an illustration of the persistency of noble blood. The fourth 
acknowledges the goodness of Apollo, and entreats his further 
guidance; for God is the sole source of these victories, which are 
now recounted. The fifth presents a striking contrast between 
vanquished and victor, and closes with an equally striking con- 
trast between the nothingness of man and the power of God, 
which can make even the shadow of a dream to be full of light 
and glory. At the end is heard a fervent prayer for Aigina’s 
welfare. 

So we-have two for introduction, one for myth, two for conclu- 
sion. It is evident that the circumstances are too absorbing for 
the free development of the mythic portion. We have here a 
tremulous poem with a melancholy note in the midst of joyous- 
ness. 

The lesson, if there must be a lesson, is: In quietness and con- 
fidence shall be your strength. The only hope of Aigina, as was 
said above, is the persistence of the type of her nobility, but it is 
clear that it is hoping against hope. 

The rhythms are Aiolian (logaoedic). The restlessness, in 
spite of Hesychia, forms a marked contrast to the majestic bal- 
ance of P. 1. 


Srp. a.—1. Sudéppov: “Kindly.” Ar, Av. 1321: 16 tHs dya- 
veppovos “Havxias ethpepoy mpdconov. evpevys seems to 
be more personal. Comp. v.10.—Hovyia: A goddess. Comp. 
Aidas, Onpun, "Edeos, ‘Oppy, at Athens (Paus. 1,17, 1). The Ro- 
mans carried this still further.—Atkas ... @vyarep: Eipnyn (peace 
between state and state) is the sister of Aik (O. 18, 7), but 
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‘Hovxia, domestic tranquillity, is eminently the daughter of right 
between man and man. Cf. P.1,70: ctppovoy jovxiay, and if 
“riehteousness exalteth a nation” the daughter of righteousness 
may well be called peyiordrodis.—2. &: For the position, comp. 
O. 8, 1.— 8. wodépov: The Schol. understands this of factions 
(crdceis). But when a state is at peace within itself, then it can 
regulate absolutely its policy at home and abroad, its councils 
and its armies. This is especially true of Greek history. —4. 
kAaiSas tmeptdtas: Many were the bearers of the keys — Meio 
(P. 9, 48), "A@nva (Aisch. Eum. 827, Ar. Thesm. 1142), Edpodmidac 
(So. O. C. 1058). — 5. TIv@tdvixov tipév = kopoyv. —’Apioropéver: 
On the dat. with décev, see O. 13, 29; P. 4, 23.—6. 76 padBaxdr : 
“True (rd) gentleness.” —€p&ar teskal waelv: aafeiy pushes the 
personification to a point where analysis loses its rights. There 
is no ép£au without maeiy, hence the exhaustive symmetry. He- 
sychia knows how to give and how to receive, and so she teaches 
her people how to give and how to receive.—7. kaip@ ov a&tpexet 
=evxaipas (Schol.). 


’Ayt. a’.—8. Gpetdixov... éveAdoy: The figure is that of a nail. 
Whose heart? The Schol.: €v67 rj €avrod xapdia, and that is 
the only natural construction of the Greek. Dissen and others 
think of the bitter hatred of the Athenians towards the Aigine- 
tans. ‘Plants deep in his heart ruthless resentment.” If ‘Hov- 
xia were meant, we should expect rea.—10. tpaxeta ... travtid- 
faioa: “ Meeting the might of embittered foes with roughness.” 
Tranquillity (conservatism) is harsh whenever it is endangered. 
No class more cruel than the repressive.-—11. tueis ... év GvTho: 
aythos is “ bilgewater” (0. 9,57). dvrAov béyerOa is “ to spring 
a leak,” vais imépaytios is “a leaky, foundering ship.” év dvtho 
ridévat is opposed to edevOép@ ordr@ KopiCew (v. 98), hence=“ to 
scuttle,” or, if that is unlyrical, “to sink.” The Schol., dpavigers 
kal dwavpois. — 12. tév: Sc. ‘Hovyiay. — [lopdupiwv: Porphyrion, 
the Baowreds Tvydvray mentioned below, attempted to hurl Delos 
heavenward, and was shot by Apollo, who is, among other things, 
the god of social order. If there is any special political allusion, — 
this would seem to refer to parties within rather than enemies 
without.—pabev = éyyw, Schol. mdOev and AdOey are unnecessary 
conjectures.—14. ev tis ... hépov: We should expect ei ris . 
héper (see note on O. 6, 11), but the opt. is used of the desira- 
ble course. Comp. I.4 (5), 15. One of Pindar’s familiar foils. 
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There is no allusion that we can definitely fix.—é« Sépov: Adds 
color, as mpd Sdpeor, P. 2, 18. 


°Er. a’.—15. éopadev: Gnomic aorist, which does not exclude 
the plumping effect of the tense. See P. 2, 50.—év xpévm: Cf. P. 
3, 96; 4, 291.—16. Tudas Kit: See P. 1,16: Tudas €xarovra- 
Kapavos* tév mote | Kihixcov Opéwev mokvdvupoy avtpoy.—vw = 
“Hovxiav.—17. Baowteds Tiyévrov: Porphyrion.—8padev 82 kepav- 
v@: Instead of the circumstantial duadev 6 pév xepavve 6 d€ rd€or- 
ow *Ardd\XNovos. Typhieus was slain by Zeus.—18. edpevet: See 
v. 1.—19. Gevdpxevov... vidv: Aristomenes. O. 2,13: & Kpdme 
mai, P. 2,18: ® Aewopévete rai.—20. woia: A wide term. Of. P. 
9, 40.—Aaptet: Always complimentary in Pindar (Mezger)—when 
he is addressing Dorians. 


Srp. 8’.—21. éweoe: The figure is like that of the lot (Adyos), 
O. 7, 58.—Xapirav: The goddesses of the hymn of victory. See 
O. 9, 29.—22. Sixardmodis: According to the genealogy of “Hav- 
xia (v.1).—Gperais: P. 4, 296: novia Oryépev, P. 9, 46: Pevder 
Oryciv.— 24. Bryotoa: P. uses Oryciy as an aor., and I hesitate to 
follow the MS. accent 6tyoca. Aigina has attained.—25. wod- 
Noto: With aébdous. © 


*Ayt. B’.— 28, 7a 8€: “ And then again,” with the shift dé to an- 
other part of the antithesis,a Pindaric device instead of jjpwas 
pev... dvdpaor dé. See O. 11 (10), 8. On the contrast, see O. 
2,2. On ra dé, O.13, 55.— 29. Goyodos: “I have no time” = 
“this is no time.”—évabépev: To set up as an dydOnua. Cf. O.5, 
7: ri O€ Kddos GBpor | uKdoas avéOnke, O. 11 (10), 7: apOdynros 
& aivos ’OAvpmiovixats | obros dyketrat. The poet is thinking of 
the inscription of the votive offerings (O. 3, 30).—31. Avipq... b0é- 
ypartt: Of. liquidam pater vocem cum cithara dedit.—32. ph 
-.-«vion: pn sentences of fear are really paratactic, and are often 

eadded loosely. Comp. note on P.4,155. “I have no time” = 
“T say that I have no time.” xvion: Lit., “nettle,” “irk.”—76 
-+-ev Toot por tpaxov: A more forcible 76 map odds (P. 3, 60; 10, 
62), 7d mpo modds (I. 7 [8], 18). ev mooi, “on my path,” as euro- 
dey, ‘in my way.” tpdyor shows that the matter is urgent, “my 
immediate errand.” Dissen combines rpdyov tro. But rpayov 
is heightened by the poet to roravéy.—33. tedv xpéos: Thy vic- 
.tory.—34, mwotavév: Cf. P. 5,114: & re Moicaios totravds. He 
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calls his art rorava payavd (N. 7, 22).—apoh paxovg: Cf P. 1,12. 


dpi te Aaroida copia BabvkdiAroy te Movoay. 


’Er. B’. —35. ixvetov: “Following hard upon the track.” 
Echo of rpdyov. Notice ev.—36. ’OAvpriq: Pindaric brachylogy 
for OAvprtovikay.—Oedyvyrov: Honored by an epigram of Simon- 
ides (149 Bek., 206 Schndw.): Tvaé. Gedyynrov mpoodav tov 
’OAvpmuovixay | waida, madkacpoovwns SeEiwy dvioxoy, | Kadduoror 
pev ideiv, dOdrgciy 8 od xelpova pophas, | ds marépav dyabdy éore- 
pdvece rédkw. See Paus. 6, 9, 1.—karedéyxers: Cf. O. 8,19 and I. 
3 (4), 14: dperdy | ctppuroy ob KaTedéeyyxet, 7 (8), 65: rov pev 
ov KaTeNéyyXeEL Kpirod yeved matpadehpeod.—-37. Ppacvyuiov: See 
O. 8, 68, for the propriety of the compound.—38. avgev: O. 5, 4. 
—matpav: “Clan.”—Aédyov: O. 2,24. Used as the Homeric ézos. 
—épes: Asa prize. ‘Thou earnest.”—389. "Oucdéos mais: Am- 
phiaraos, the seer, the just man and wise among the seven against 
Thebes. See 0.6,138. His spirit speaks.—40. aivigaro: “ Uttered 
as a dark saying, in a riddle,” as became an oracular hero, 


Srp. y.—A41. émédr(e): See P. 3, 91.—43, papvapevov: Cf. O. 13, 
15.—44. hud... Afjpa: “ By nature stands forth the noble spirit 
that is transmitted from sires to sons.” This is nothing more 
than an oracular way of saying 7d d€ ovyyeves éuBéBakev iyverw 
marpos (P. 10, 12). Amphiaraos recognizes the spirit of the war- 
riors of his time in his son and his sons’ comrades, hence the 
plural. Tafel gives dva the Homeric sense, “ growth,” “ stat- 
ure.” The Epigonoi had shot up in the interval, and become 
stalwart men. So also Mezger. But how would this suit Aris- 
tomenes ?—46. Spdkovra: The device occurs on the shields of 
other warriors, but it is especially appropriate for Alkmaion— 
our “AAxpava—the son of the seer Amphiaraos. The serpent is 
mantic. See O. 6, 46. 


’Apt. y'.—48. 6 8€ kapdv: Adrastos, who had failed in the first 
expedition, was the successful leader of the second.—porépa 
ad0a: A breviloquence, such as we sometimes find with dAXos 
and érepos: €repos veavias, “another young man,” “a young man 
beside.” The mporépa 656s was a rdOa. Tr. “ before.”—49. évé- 
xetar: Usu.in a bad sense. Here ‘is compassed.”—50. dpvixos: 
Omen. See P. 4, 19.—51. 75 8 FoikoCev: “ As to his household.” 
To is acc.—52. dvria mpagter: “He shall fare contrariwise” (Fen- 
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Anell). C&O. 8, 73: dppeva mpdEas avnp.—3. Pavdvros .. . viod: 
Aigialeus, 


*Er. y’.—55, “ABavros: Abas, son of Hypermnestra and Lyn- 
keus, king of Argos, not Abas, grandfather of Adrastos.—dyuids: 
On the ace. see P. 4, 51.—56. nat airés: As well as Amphiaraos. 
—d7. otepdvoror BéddAw: P. 9,133: moda pev Keivor Sixov | PUAN 
éme kal oTEhavovs. — paive Se cat tuvo: Cf. P.5, 93; 1. 5 (6), 
21: pawéeuev eddoyiats, O. 10 (11), 109: médAw KxaraBpéxov. — 58. 
yeirov Stu pow: Alkmaion must have had a shrine (jp@ov) in Pin- 
dar’s neighborhood that served the poet as a safety-deposit for 
his valuables.—59, travtacev: Figuratively, “offered himself as 
a guardian.” —iévm: As it would seem on this occasion.— 60. 
épaato: “Employed.” The dat., as with @vyoica, v. 24. The 
prophecy doubtless pertained to this victory of Aristomenes, 
which P. describes with all the detail of a spectator. His rela- 
tions to the Aiginetans were very intimate. The prophecy leads to 
the mention of the fulfilment.—ovyyévoror: Alkmaion, through his 
father Amphiaraos, was a descendant of the great seer Melampus. 


Srp. 5’.—61. wavSoxov | vadv: A temple, and not a simple jpdov. 
-—62. Stavepov: P. 4,260: doru... dvavéuew.—65. apwadéay Séow: 
“A gift to be eagerly seized.” Phil. 2,6: ody dpmaypoy nyn- 
caro 76 eivat ica 7H OeG.—66. Eoptais: The Delphinia in Aigina. | 
See note on O. 13, 112.—tpais: Of Apollo and Artemis. See P. 
A, 3.—67. dvag, éxdvre 8(€): O. 1, 36. 


Ayr. 8 .—68. kata tly Gppoviav: The MSS. have rw’. riv=coi 
is De Pauw’s conjecture, and is to be combined with the verbal 
subst. dppoviay. Cf. 0.18, 91.—Bdémew: With card. KkaraBdérew 
(not elsewhere in the classic period), like ca@opay. “It is my 
heart’s desire to keep my eyes fixed on agreement with thee at 
every step of my whole path” (of song). The poet prays for ac- 
cordance with the divine in his own case, as he afterwards asks 
(v. 71) that the successful house of the Midylidai may ever have 
reverential regard for the gods. Others take evxopat as “T de- 
clare.” The passage has been much vexed.—69. éxaotov 800 = 
éxaorov Tov Tompdtrov doa... émépxopar (Schol.).—véopar: Of. — 
dvaSpapet (O. 8, 54), dueAdciy (N. 4, 72).—70. Kadpo pev .. » Alka 
mapéoraxe: P. is certain that Apollo stands by him as Justice 
does, but he looks forward to the future of the race: hence the 
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demand that the fortunes of the Midylidai should be guarded by 
reverence for the divine. On pey... 6é,0.11 (10), 8. With wapé- 
orake, comp. O. 8, 4: mapeordkor.— 71. Sev 8 omw: Usu. “ favor 
of the gods,” but can the gods have éms for men as they have 
rysd? (P. 4,51).—72. Aévapwes: Father of Aristomenes (cf. v. 19), 
addressed as the head of the house, as the Amphiaraos of our 
Alkmaion. —73. ei yap tis... paxavats: A mere foil to v. 76. 
“‘Kasy success is not wisdom, as the vulgar think. ’Tis not in 
mortals to command success. Each man’s weird determines now 
success, now failure. Have God in all your thoughts. Keep with- 
in bounds.” —74. we8 &bpdvav—ey adpoor (Schol.). For this use 
of perd, P. 5,94: pdxap dvdpav péra | évaev. “ Wise amongst 
fools.” Success is the vulgar test of merit, of wisdom. See O. 
5,16: nv & eyovres codoi kal roriras eSo€av eupey. On eda see 
P..5, 47. 


"Er. &'.—75. kopvocépev: “To helmet,” where we should say 
“to panoply.” The head-piece was the crowning protection, 
TOAAGY ped dtrov ovy O inmokdspors KopvOecow (Soph.).—76. Ta 
8(€): Such success with its repute of wisdom. Comp. P. 2, 57: 
viy.—emw avdpdor keirar: Cf. the Homeric beady ev yovvacr xeirat, 
and P. 10, 71.—mapioye: “Is the one that giveth.” It is not 
necessary to supply anything.—77, Uaep8e Baddor ... VTS YELpOV: 
“Tossing high in the air... under the hands (where the hands 
can catch it).” Men are the balls of Fortune (Satpov). td 
with gen. instead of the acc. on account of the contrast with 
UmrepOe, which suggests the gen. Bergk reads émoyempdy, not 
found elsewhere. — 78. pérp@ katdéBaww(e): pu. = perpios, litotes 
for pi) KaraBawe. “Seek no further contests.” Thou hast vic- 
tories enough of this kind (v. 85 shows that his opponents 
were boys). Aristomenes was leaving the ranks of the zaides 
mahavorai.—év Meydpous: O. 7, 86.—79. pvyd: Marathon lies be- 
tween Pentelikon and Parnes.—Mapadévos: O. 9, 95.—’Hpas 7 
ayav’ émx@piov: The Aiginetan Heraia were brought from Argos. 
—4yav(a) ... dduacoas: An easy extension of the inner object— 
vikay orépavoy.—80. eyo: Emphasizes the exertion in contrast 
to the lucky man who achieves his fortune px odv paxp@ mv 
(v.73). Schol.: per’ épyou kai éevepyeias modes, 


Srp. «.—81. térpaor: See O. 8, 68. — dumetes = évéreres.— 82. 
gopérecot: In the other description (O. 8, 68) we have yvious, 
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which some consider an equiv. to cdpacr.—Kaka ppovéwv: Liter- 
ally “meaning mischief.” ‘“ With fell intent” (Fennell). Cf. N. 
4,95: paraxd ppovéoy.—83. otte... 08: So 1. 2,44: pyre... 
pn dé. — Opes: Like as to thee. — 84. éradmvos = 70vs, mpoonrns 
(Schol.).—85. podévrwv: Easier to us as gen. absol. than as de- 
pendent on audi. See note on O. 13, 15.—86. Aavpas: “ Lanes,” 
‘ back-streets,””—€x8pav dadopor: “In suspense of their enemies” 
would be perfectly intelligible—87, 8e8aypevor: So with Bergk 
for dedavypévor = dedatypévor. 


“Avr. <’.—88. 6 82... pépipvav: “He that hath gained some- 
thing new (a fresh victory) at the season, when luxury is great 
(rife), soars by reason of hope (at the impulse of Hope), borne 
up by winged achievements of manliness (by the wings of manly 
achievements), with his thought above wealth.” This is a de- 
scription of the attitude of the returning victor in contrast to 
that of the vanquished. He seems to tread air. Hope, now 
changed to Pleasure (see P. 2, 49), starts him on his flight, and 
his manly achievements lend him the wings of victory (P. 9,135: 
mtepa Nixas). From this height he may well look down on 
wealth, high as wealth is (O. 1, 2). Hermann, and many after 
him, read d8poraros emu, in disregard of the Scholiast (dé peyadns 
aBpornros Kai evOaovias), and, which is more serious, in disre- 
gard of P.’s rules of position (see note on O.1, 37). Mezger con- 
siders dvopéas as dat. termini (for which he cites O. 6, 58; 13, 62, 
neither of them cogent), and sees in eAmidos and dvopéas the 
prophecy of future success among men. dfpdraros is not ‘the 
sweet spring-time of life,” but rather the time when there is 
every temptation to luxury, and when the young wrestler is 
called on to endure hardness.—91. tworrépors: Comp. further O. 
14, 24: kvdipov aéO\ov rrepoict.—93. To teprvdv: See note on O. 
14, 5. —otrw: Sc. &y ddiy@.— 94. amotpérm yvoua: “Adverse 
doom.” 


°Em. ¢'.—95. éwdpepor: Sc. eopév. A rare and impressive ellip- 
sis. —tt 8é tis; ti 8 ov Tis; “ What is man? what is he not?” 
Man continueth so short a time in one stay that it is not possible 
to tell what he is, what he is not. One Scholiast understands it 
as “What is a somebody? what a nobody?” which is a clearer 
way of putting it.— oxds dvap: Life had often been called a 
shadow and a dream before P., but this famous combination 
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startles the Scholiast: ed rH éupdoes xpdpevos, ws dy etrou tis 
Tov dabevods To aabevéctepov. — 96. atyha: Of. O. 13, 36: atyda 
nrodav. The dream may be lighted up by victory.—97. éreotw 
év8pav: The Schol. éreors xara tév avOporev. If the text is 
right, we must understand éreorw as éoriy emi, “rests on.” Cf. 
émBaivo. P.’s emi, with gen., is used of fixed position, O. 1, 77; 
P. 4, 273; 8,46; N. 5,1.—98. dtda parep: P.’s love for Aigina 
and his interest in her fate are abundantly evident in his Aigi- 
netan odes, nearly one fourth of the whole number. Here, of 
course, the heroine is meant. — é\ev@épw orddw: Nautical figure. 
“Tn the course of freedom.”—99. «émle: As always with the note 
of care.—At...’Ayuddel: i.e. ody Al Kai oly Alako—ovv Tndci ... 
oty T AyiAci. See O. 9, 94, and for this special case comp. N. 
10,58: ‘“Epua kai obv “Hpaxdei, where god and hero are connected, 
as god and heroes are connected here, by cai. The brothers of 
the first generation are coupled by re xai, Achilles completes the 
line with te. 





HERA. 
Coin of Elis, 


PYTHIA IX. 


Tue ninth Pythian was composed in honor of Telesikrates of 
Kyrene, son of Karneiades, who was successful as an émAcrodpé- 
pos, Pyth. 28 (Ol. 75, 3 =478 B.c.). Telesikrates had previously 
distinguished himself at all the local games of Kyrene, had been 
victorious in Aigina, at Megara, and, after the race in armor, 
gained a foot-race at Delphi, Pyth. 30 (Ol. 77,3 = 470 B.c.). P. 
tells of the former victory only, and the poem must have been 
composed at the earlier date. Béckh thinks that Telesikrates 
had not returned to Kyrene when the poem was sung; nor, on 
the other hand, is there any trace of a képos at Delphi. Hence 
the inference that the performance was at Thebes. Unfortu- 
nately dé&era: (v. 79) proves nothing more than that the ode 
was not composed at Kyrene. Otfried Miiller conjectures that 
Telesikrates belonged to the Aigeidai, and we have good reason 
to believe that Pindar was an Aigeid (P. 5,76). The name Kar- 
neiades points to the Karneia, a traditional festival among the 
Aigeidai. 

The acknowledged difficulty of the poem will justify a de- 
tailed abstract. 


I sing Telesikrates, crowning glory of Kyrene, whom Apollo 
brought on golden chariot from windy Pelion, and made the 
huntress-maiden queen of a fruitful continent (vv. 1-9). Silver- 
foot Aphrodite received the Delian guest and shed winsome 
shamefastness on the bridal couch of Apollo and the daughter 
of Hypseus, king of the Lapithai, to whom a Naiad bore her 
(vv. 10-18). Naught did this white-armed maiden reck of loom 
or dance or home-keeping with her playmates. With dart and 
falchion slew she the fierce beasts of prey and gave-rest to her 
father’s kine, scant slumber granting to eyelids on which sleep 
loves to press towards dawn (vv. 19-27). 

He found her—he, God of the Wide Quiver—as she was 
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struggling alone, unarmed, with a furious lion. Out he called 
Cheiron from his cave to mark the woman’s spirit, and to tell 
her parentage (vy. 28-36). Whate’er her lineage, the struggle 
shows boundless courage. “Is it right,” asks the god, “to lay 
hand on her and pluciethe sweet flower of love?” The Centaur 
smiled and answered: “Secret are the keys of Suasion that un- 
lock the sanctuary of love’s delights; gods and men alike shun 
open union” (vv. 87-45). Thou didst but dissemble, thou who 
knowest everything, both end and way, the number of the leaves 
of spring, the number of the sands.in sea and rivers, that which 
is to be and whence it is tocome. But if I must measure myse:* 
with the Wise One (vv. 46-54), 

I willspeak. Thou didst come to be wedded lord to her, and to 
bear her over sea to the garden of Zeus, where thou wilt make 
her queen of a city when thou shalt have gathered the island- 
folk about the plain-compassed hill. Now Queen Libya shall 
receive her as a bride in golden palaces, lady of a land not trib- 
uteless of fruits nor ignorant of chase (vv. 55-62). There shall 
she bear a son, whom Lermes shall bring to the Horai and to 
Gaia, and they shall gaze in wonder at their lapling, and feed 
him with nectar and ambrosia, and make him an immortal Zeus 
and a pure Apollo, God of Fields, God of Pasture; to mortal men, 
Aristaios. So saying he made the god ready for the fulfilment 
of wedlock (vv. 68-72). Swift the achievement, short the paths 
of hastening gods. That day wrought all, and they were made 
one in the golden chamber of Libya, where she guards a fair, 
fair city, famed for contests. And now the son of Karneiades 
crowned her with the flower of fortune at Pytho, where he pro- 
claimed Kyrene, who shall welcome him to his own country, land 
of fair women, with glory at his side (vv. 73-81). 

Great achievements are aye full of stories. To broider well a 
few among so many—that is a hearing for the skilled. Of these 
the central height is Opportunity—Opportunity, which Iolaos 
did not slight, as seven-gated Thebes knew. Him, when he had 
shorn away Eurystheus’ head, they buried in the tomb of Amphi- 
tryon, his father’s father, who came to Thebes a guest (vy. 82-90). 
To this Amphitryon and to Zeus, Alkmena bare at one labor 
two mighty sons. A dullard is the man who does not lend his 
mouth to Alkmena’s son, and does not alway remember the Dir- 
kaian waters that reared him and his brother Iphikles. To 
whom, in payment of a vow for the requital of their grace to me, 
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I will sing a revel song of praise. May not the clear light of 
the Muses of Victory forsake me, for I have already sung this 
city thrice in Aigina, at Megara (vv. 91-99), and escaped by 
achievement the charge of helpless dumbness. Hence be a man 
friend or be he foe, let him not break the commandment of old 
Nereus and hide the merit of a noble toil. He bade praise with 
heartiness and full justice him that worketh fair deeds. (So let 
all jealousy be silent. Well hast thou wrought.) At the games 
of Pallas mute the virgins desired thee as lord, (loud the moth- 
ers) thee as son, Telesikrates, when they saw the many victories 
thou didst win (vy. 100-108). 

So at the Olympian games of Kyrene, so at the games of Gaia 
and at all the contests of the land. But while I am quenching 
the thirst of my songs, there is one that exacts a debt not paid, 
and I must awake the glory of thine old forefathers, how for the 
sake of a Libyan woman they went to Irasa—suitors for the 
daughter of Antaios. Many wooed her, kinsmen and strangers 
—for she was wondrous fair (vv. 109-117)—all eager to pluck 
the flower of youthful beauty. The father, planning a more fa- 
mous wedding for his daughter, had heard how Danaos had 
found speedy bridal for his eight-and-forty virgins ere midday 
should overtake them, by ranging all that had come as suitors for 
his daughters, to decide who should have them by contests of 
swiftness (vy. 118-126). Like offer made the Libyan for wed- 
ding a bridegroom to his daughter. He placed her by the mark 
as the highest prize, and bade him lead her home who should 
first touch her robes. Then Alexidamos outstripped the rest in 
the whirlwind race, took the noble maid by the hand, and led 
her through the throng of the Nomad horsemen. Many leaves 
they threw on them and wreaths; many wings of Victory had 
he received before (vv. 127-135). 


The ode, beautiful in details, has perplexed commentators 
both as to its plan and as to its drift. The limpid myth of Ky- 
rene has been made to mirror lust and brutality. Telesikrates 
is supposed by one to have violated a Theban maiden, by an- 
other to be warned against deflouring his Theban betrothed 
until he is legally married to her. It is hard to resist the im- 
pression of a prothalamion as well as of an epinikion, but all 
conditions are satisfied by tle stress laid on xaipds, which Leo- 
pold Schmidt has made the pivot. Mezger happily calls the 
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ode “Das Hohelied vom Kaipés,” “the Song of Songs, which 
is Season’s.” The key is v. 84: 6 d€ kavpos dpoiws | mavros 
éxye. kopupdy. The poet, following his own canon—Saa & ev 
pakpoia. mrokidrew, | dkod codois, v. 83—has selected four ex- 
amples to show that the laggard wins no prize. Witness how 
Apollo, no laggard in love, seized Kyrene (akeia & émevyopévev 
Hin Oedv | mpaéis 650i re Bpaxeiat, v.73); how Iolaos, no dastard 
in war, shore off the head of Hurystheus (v.87). Witness An- 
taios (v. 114), who caught from Danaos the lesson of speedy 
matriage for his daughter (@kvraroy yayov). Witness Alexida- 
mos (v. 181), who won the prize by his impetuous rush in the 
race (puye Aauwypov Spdpov). Mezger, who emphasizes the recur- 
rence of airixa (vv. 31, 62, 124), shows, in perhaps unnecessary 
detail, that the poem breathes unwonted determination and 
energy, and thinks that it is intended to urge the victor to make 
quick use of his victory for pressing his suit to some eligible 
maiden. The poet is to be to Telesikrates what Cheiron was to 
Apollo, This view seems to me rather German than Greek, but 
it is not so unbearable as Dissen’s rape and Béckh’s caution 
against the anticipation of the lawful joys of marriage. 


The pvem has certain marked points of resemblance and con- 
trast with P.3. Asin P.3,the myth begins early; as in P. 3, 
the foremost figure is a heroine beloved of Apollo.. There the 
god espies his faithless love—wanton Koronis—in the arms of 
Ischys. Here he finds the high-hearted Kyrene struggling, un- 
armed, with a lion. There Cheiron was charged with the rear- 
ing of the seed of the god. Here Cheiron is summoned to leave 
his cave and witness the courage of the heroine. The fruit of 
this love is not snatched from the body of the mother fordone, 
and borne in haste to the foster-father, but the child is taken 


by Hermes, in virtue of his office, is fed with nectar and ambro-. 


sia by the Horai and Gaia, and becomes, not an Asklepios, to 
perish in lightning flame, but an Aristaios. 

In? P. 9,as:in P. v4, the myth comes to the front, the myth of 
Kyrene occupying three fifths of the ode. Iolaos dominates one 
fifth, Alexidamos the last. 

The rhythms are Dorian (dactylo-epitrite). They are lighter 
than the norm (O. 3), and hence are supposed to be a mixture of 
Dorian and Lydian. 


ae 
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Srp. a’.—1. éédo: “I am fain.”—yoadnaorida: The om\urodpe- 
wos Originally wore shield, helmet, and greaves (Paus. 6, 10, 4), 
and is so figured on a celebrated vase (Gerhard, A. V., IV.). 
Afterwards the shield only was worn, which, being the heaviest, 
is here made prominent. Comp. Paus. 2, 11, 8: Kal yupvos kai 
peta THs domidos.—2. Babvfavoiow: Cf. O. 8, 35: Babucdvou. .. 
Andas.—ayyéddov: See O. 7,21—3. Kapirecor: Mistresses of the 
song of victory, as often: O. 4, 8; 7,11; P. 6, 2.—-yeyovetv: Of 
the herald cry, as 0. 2,5: Onpova. . . yeyovnréov.—4. SvoFiwrov : 
Cf. P.4,17. A further illustration of the subject is given by the 
description so often referred to, So. El. 680 foll., where two of 
the contestants are Libyans (v. 702) and their chariots Barkaian 
(v. 727).—e@repdvopa: The result of the yeyoveiy, rather than ap- 
position to dvdpa. See P. 1, 50 and 12, 5.—5. rév: Change from 
city to heroine, P. 12, 3.—6 yxotrders .. . Aatotdas: We can afford 
to wait for Aaroidas, as the epithet is characteristic of Apollo, 
who is dkeipexopuas, P. 3,14 and I. 1,7, and the ode is Pythian. 
Comp. v. 28: evpudapérpas ... AmodAwy, und O. 7, 18.—6. xpvu- 
céw 7. a.8.: Notice the pretty chiasm.—dyporépav: P. 3,4: dip 
aypétepov. The myth, as many of P.’s heroine myths, is taken 
from the "Hota of Hesiod, a fragment of which opens the 
*Aomis “Hpaxdéovs.—7. TodvpyAov: See on O. 1,18. The Schol. 
here has distinctly moAvmpoBdrov. —9. pitav: The earth is con- 
ceived as a plant with three roots, Libya being one, Europe and 
Asia being the other two. The order from Ojxe to oikeiy is note- 
worthy — 67xev (a), déoroway (b), yOoves picav (Cc), dmeipou tpiray 
evnparoy (Cc), OddXAoweay (b), oikety (a). So the Schol. 


"Avr. a. —10. apyvpdaeb(a): Aphrodite, as a sea-goddess, was 
specially honored in Libya. Comp. P.5, 24. dpy. refers to the 
sheen on the wayes, the track of the moonlight. We have here 
the lunar side of the goddess.—11. Geodpérwv: The latter part 
of the compound is still felt here. See O.38,7. Add to the in- 
stances there given fr. XI. 40: Oeddparoy kéAadov.—12. dxéwv: De- 
pends on egarropéva. On the construction, see 0. 1,86. Simply 
a natural bit of color. To make oy. depend on tmédexro as a 
whence-case is not happy.—xept Kovda: Often taken as = yepi 
koupi(ovcn. Surely the young couple did not need bodily help 
so much as moral sympathy, and it is a pity to spoil Pindar’s 
- light touch as well as Aphrodite’s,—13, éml... eivais: Dat.-loca- 
tive of the result of the motion often with exiin Homer, regularly 
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with éy and riénu in prose.—etvais: P. 2, 27.—Bddev aidd, kré.: 
This aides is the dpyuds that binds the pairin wedlock. The inti- 
mate union is emphasized by guvdv, dppdfoiwa, prxSevra. Geo and 
xovpa depend on €vydv (comp. P. 6, 15), resumed and varied by 
puxévra (comp. P. 4, 222), an anticipatory contrast to the light of 
love keipar pehiadéa rroiay, that Apollo proposes (v.40). For the 
complex, comp. P. 5, 102: ody oABov vid re koway xdpw | evducdy 
7 Apkeoita. ‘And shed upon the pleasures of their couch the 
charm of shamefastness, uniting thus in bonds of mutual wedlock 
the god and the maiden-daughter of Hypseus.”—14. appéfoica: 
Below, v. 127, dpudwy is used of a lawful marriage.—15. Aam@av 
tmepdrdov: The statues of the western pediment of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia represent the combat between the Centaurs 
and the Lapithai. — tovrdxkus = rdre, P. 4, 255.—16. yévos: Acc. 
of limit to devrepos.—18. Eruxtev: See O. 6,41. 


’Er. a’.—19. Tatas Ovyatnp: Not necessary to the sense. By 
putting the end of the sentence at the beginning of the epode 
(comp. O. 1, 23. 81; 2, 17; 3,26 al.), antistrophe and epode are 
closely combined, and the mechanical a+ @ + (0) of strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode is avoided, and we have instead a + (a+ 0). 
So J. H. H. Schmidt. — AevkwdAevov: So Lehrs (after the Schol., 
Aevkdmnyxvv) for the MS. evadrevov.—20. Opéaro: O. 6, 46.—madiy- 
Bapous ... 6800s: The to and fro necessary with the upright 
loom. — 21. Setvwv tépipias ot Erapav oixovpiav: The best MSS. 
have ovre Seimvav oikovpiay pe éraupay répyras, for which the 
metre demands oixopiav, a form for which there seems to be no 
warrant. The Scholia show an old trouble. I have accepted 
Bergk’s recasting of the passage — deivay = diver, “ dances.” 
The monotonous to and fro of the Joom would be well con- 
trasted with the “ whirl” of the dance. Maidens and banquets 
are disparate in Pindar. érapay oixovpiay is = e@ érapay oikov- 
play, and this may help to account for the corruption of the text. 
—238. dacydve: “ Falchion.”—-24. 7: With a note of asseveration, 
as in 4 pyy.—25. tov 8¢ ovykouroy yAvkdv: “ Him that as bed-fere 
(bedfellow) is so sweet.” —26. matpov...tmvov: Transposed with 
Mommsen. a. “scant,” litotes for “not at all.”—émt yAeddoots: 
Od. 2, 898: Umvos éml yAehdapotcty emmrev. Cf. v. 18.—27. 
évahicxoroa: ‘Wasting sleep,” brachylogy for wasting time in 
sleep.—pémovra mpds 4: Sleep is sweetest and deepest before 
dawn. (suadentque cadentia sidera somnum). Yet this is the time 
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when the huntress has no right to sleep. ‘This is the time,” as 
a naturalist says, ‘‘ when savages always make their attacks.” 


Erp. B’.—28. Néovrt: Whether there were lions in Greece at that 
time or at any time matters not. There were lions in Kyrene, 
P.5,58.—29. éBptpo: Used of the monster Typhoeus, O. 4, 7.—30. 
Grep éyxéov: Schol. dvev ddparos.—31. avtixa: See the introduc- 
tion.—é« peydpov: “From out his halls,’ sc. Cheiron’s. Called 
him out and said to him.—382. avtpov: Cf. P. 3,63: ef d€ cappov 
adytpoy evar ert Xeipoy.— Pidrvpibda : Cf. P. 3, 1.—38. arapBet... 
xepadg: A steady head is a compliment as well as drapBet kpadia, 
which Schneidewin reads. Note the serenity of the heads of 
combatants in Greek plastic art. xpadia is unlikely with jrop 
to follow.—35. Kexeipavrar dpévas: The MSS. have dpéves. Some 
recognize in this the oynwa Twdapixdy (O. 11,6). Mommsen 
suggests otk eyeipavGev, Others see in kexelpavrat a plural. Comp. 
Curt. Gr. V. If. 223. I have no hesitation in following Bergk’s 
suggestion, dpévas. —36. drooracbeioa: The lover cannot imagine 
such a maiden to have come into such surroundings except by 
accident. 


Ayr. B’.—87. et: “ Inhabits.”—88. yeverau: “Tastes,” “ makes 
trial of.”—édxas: Doubtful whether the lion’s or the maiden’s, 
and, to add to the trouble, we have ameipévrov, “ boundless,” and 
ameiparov, “untried.” Apollo has no fear for the heroine, and 
so, on the whole, it is better to understand “the boundless 
strength” of the maiden.—39. écia: Especially hard to define. 
Plato’s Euthyphron discusses ro éovoy. Grote translates davdrns, 
“holiness ;” Jowett, “piety.” Ammonios says: éovoy kal tepov 
Suadéper* Sowa pev yap €or. Ta iSirtiKd, Sv eierar kai ear mpoo- 
dWacbat* icpa Sé ra Tév Ocdy, Sv otk eEeatt mpoodWacba. aia, 
the human right, is also the divine right, as Eur. says, Bacch. 
370: ‘Ocia métva Gedy, | ‘Ocia 8 a kata yay | xpvoéav mrépvya 
gépers. Perhaps the use of the word here is another of those 
strokes that serve to show that this is no ordinary amour.—«dv. 
wav xépa: With the same epic simplicity as Od. 9, 364: eciporas 
pe dvopa kXurdv.—40. 4 pa; Not disjunctive, and best punctu- 

ated thus. Myers translates after Donaldson, who makes # dis- 
" junctive, “or rather on a bridal bed,” Acyéwy being the lectus 
genialis spread Sapacw ey xpvoéos (v.60). Unfortunately for 
all this legality, the Centaur, despite his refined environment, 
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the kodpa dyvai of P. 4,103, understood Aexyéoy to be nothing 
more than eivas.—rotav: P, 8,20. Here of the flower of love. 
Cf. v. 119: dmodpéyrar kaprév avOncavra. The oracular god, who 
has been speaking in oracular phrase, winds up with an oracu- 
lar hexameter. —- 41. Capevys: “Inspired” (Fennell). But see 
P.4, 10.—xAapév: The passage requires an equivalent of mpoc- 
qves kal yAvxv (Schol.), which is better satisfied by associa- 
tion with yAapdv, “lukewarm,” than by derivation from the 
root of xéyAaéa with Curtius. We have not here the “lively” 
horse-laugh of the other Centaurs; we have the half-smile of 
the great teacher.—42. «kdatdes: See P. 8,4, and add Eur. Hippol. 
588: "Epota... tov tas "Adpodizas Pirrdrov Oaddpwv KrySodxov. 
—43, TleBots ... didordtav: Both genitives depend on kdaides. 
“Secret are the keys that Suasion holds to the hallowed joys of 
love.” On Peitho, see P. 4, 219.—44. rotro... tuxetv: This ap- 
position serves to show the growth of the articular inf., sparingly 
used even in Pindar.—45.*tompGrev: ruyeiv romptoy edvas: “To 
enter the bridal bed.” Not as if this applied only to the first 
time. 


"Er. B’.—46. pevder Cryeiv: On the dat., see P. 4,296. For the 
_ thought, P. 3, 29: pevdéav ody dmrera. — 47. petdtyos dpyd: 
“Bland humor,” “pleasant mood.” Apollo is merely teasing the 
Centaur by pretending to ask his advice. Others, “soft desire,” 
‘“ouiling passion.” —wapdduev: “To dissemble,” “utter in jest.” 
mapa, “aside” (from what is meant).—émd6ev: Sc. éori.—48. Kv- 
ptov ... Téehos, xré.: “‘ The decisive end.” The final destiny, and 
the ways that lead thereto.—50. 00a... «dovéovrat: Oracle in 
Hat. 1,47: of8a 8 ey Wappov 7 dpiOudy Kal pérpa Oatdoons.— 
vAX(a): Fits the woodland environment.—évaméparer: The spring 
leaves are an army in rank and file, the sands are an army in rout 
(kAovéovrat).~-52. xo TL péANer: The réAos again (v. 48).— xamdbev 
| €ooetat = drddev Td péAdov fora: The xéAevdou again.—53. xa0- 
opds: From thy lofty height. Apollo is a oxomds, and kard is 
not effaced. — 54. Kat wap coddv avrubeplEar: Kal cope cou byt 
e€iowOjva (Schol.). ‘To match myself against the Wise One.” 


Srp. y.—55. épéw: Effective position. The word is not neces- 
sary.—méots: Comp. P. 4, 87: méacs | Adpodiras, and contrast dat. 
and gen. Kyrene becomes Apollo’ s wife. As A. was unmarried, 
it was easy to put the myth in this honorable form.—ikeo Bagocay: 
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O. 6, 64: tkovro mérpav. See P. 4,51.—56. péddeis .. . evetkar: On 
the aor., O. 7, 61; 8, 82.—57. Avés...aortt Kamov: See O. 3, 24, 
for kaos. For Aids, P. 4,16: Ais ev "Aupovos bené6Xors.—58. 
émt ... dyetpais = emayelpais. -— Aabv ... vaowstav: See P, 4, 17 
foll. The island was Thera.—59. 6yx8ov és audiwedov: Cf. P. 4,8: 
mow ev apywoevTt pact@. Cheiron has the oracular tone in per- 
fection. He parodies Apollo.A.Bva: The nymph, daughter of 
Epaphos (P. 4, 14).— 60. Sépacw év xpvogois: Where she will 
abide, not és, as N. 11, 3: *Apicraydpay déEau tedv és Oddapoy-— 
61. twa: Always “where” in P.—atoov: Share.—62. aitixa: Cf. 
v. 31.—ovvteAeCew evvopov: “To abide with her as hers in law,” 
“to be her lawful possession.” Paley tr. ‘To become an occu- 
pier of it together with herself.” Cf. Aisch. Suppl. 565: Bporot 
& of yas tér joav vvopor. But see O.7,84. The Schol., mis- 
led by vyimowov, glosses cuvtehé6ew by cuvtedciv, “ to contribute.” 
—63. vywowov: With the good sense of town, P. 1,59; roivumos, 
P. 2,17, glossed as Guorpov. “‘ Not tributeless.” 


’Avt. y'.—64. “Eppas: Hermes was not only the patron of flocks 
and herds, but also the great gerulus of Olympos. The Hermes 
of Praxiteles, with the infant Dionysos, is one of many.—65. 
ev0pdvois: A note of majestic beauty. So Kleio (N. 3, 83) and 
the daughters of Kadmos (0. 2, 24). Even Aphrodite as ev@povos 
(I. 2,5) is more matronly than she is as zo.KxAdOpovos (Sappho). 
On the images of the seated Horai at Delphi, see O. 13, 8— 
“Qpatot: The Horai, as authors of dpyaia codicpara (O. 13, 17), 
are well introduced here, but who would question the appropri- 
ateness of the Seasons and Mother Earth as the foster-mothers 
of a rural deity like Aristaios ?—Taiq: Great-grandmother of Ky- 
rene (v. 19), if the relation is to be insisted on.—66. twé: Vividly 
local, “from under,” “from his mother’s womb.” See O. 6, 43. 
—67. émiyouvidiov = en) yovdrwy. P. makes the very widest use 
of these adjj. in -1os. Combine emiyouvidioy with avrats. adrats 
is unknown to Pindar. See O. 13, 53.—®ancdpevar: So Bergk 
for Onkdpevat, Onodpevar of the codices, for which Moschopulos 
katOnkdpevat. Oano.—=Oavpacaca (Schol.).—ettais: Bergk reads 
avyats.—68. @joovtar: “Shall decree,” to which xadeiy is epexe. 
getic. Eur. Phoen. 12: kadotdou & "loxdotny pe—rovto yap matip 
| €0ero Kade, which shows that ri@eoOa: and xadeiy are not 
necessarily synonymous, as Shilleto would make them here— 
69. Ziva: Aristaios, an ancient divinity of woodland life, of 
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flocks, herds, and fields, is a representative of Zeds ”Apioros (‘Apts 
ardaios), of "Amd\Xov "Aypevs, A. Nouwos. Best known to modern 
readers by the passage in Verg. Georg. 4, 317 foll.—ayvov: Used 
of Helios, 0.7, 60. — 70. dyxverov: “Ever nigh,” —émdova: St. 
Anthony has taken his place.—71. kaAeiv: Epexegetic inf. By 
insisting so much on the fruit of the union, the Centaur hallows 
it, and formally weds the two.—72. yapou... Tehevtdv: Cf. O. 2, 
19: épyev rédos.—73. &vrvev: Cf. O. 3, 28; N. 9, 36. 


. °Er. y'.—74, 6800... Bpaxetar: Cf. v.49: ofa Oa kat macas Kehev- 
Govs.—Siatracev: “Decided,” as an umpire decides, hence “ac- 
complished.” dcavrév = Svavveww (Hesych.).—Oaddpe 8... ev o- 
huxptow: Cf. v. 60: Shyaow ev xpvcéos.—76. appémer: City and 
heroine are blended, as P. 12, 2. — 77. vw: Kyrene, the city. — 
Kapveidda: A name of good omen, recalling “Aré\N@y Kapveios. 
See P. 5, 80.— 78. ovvéwite: See O.1, 22.— 79. avépave: By the 
voice of the heralds. Cf. N. 9,12: dudawe xvdaiveay rodkw.— 
SéEerar: Shows that the ode was not composed at Kyrene.—80. 
KaAArytvake waétpq: x. not a likely adjective on Dissen’s theory. 
See introduction. 5 


Srp. 5.—82. dpetat ... wodvdpv0or, xré.: “Great achievements 
aye bring with them many legends, but to adorn a few things is 
a hearing for the wise,’ what the wise, the poets, those who un- 
derstand the art, love to hear. P.’s art in his selections among | 
the mass of themes will be appreciated by his fellows. In this 
transition we have the key to the poem, for in all P.’s chosen 
myths xaipds is atop—the xarpds of Kyrene and Apollo, the xaipds 
of Iolaos, the kaipés of Antaios, of Alexidamos.—84. akoa codois: 
Of. O. 2,93: ghovdevtra cuveroiow. — 85. wavTés exer Kopupdv: Cf. 
0.7, 4: xopupay kredvav. — éyvov = éyvaoay. —’Iéhaov: The son 
of Iphikles and nephew of Herakles, trusty companion of the 
latter hero. See O. 9,105. This example of the headship of 
karpds may have been suggested by the training of Telesikrates 
in the gymnasium of Jolaos at Thebes, by the neighborhood of 
the celebration, by P.’s vow to Herakles and Iphikles (vy. 96). 
Comp. a similar introduction of Alkmaion, P. 8, 57.—86. vw =réop 
katpov.—Ewpva Pos: The taskmaster of Herakles. See O. 8, 28.— 
88. “Apditptavos | odpart: Before the Proitid gate, where there 
was a gymnasium of Iolaos (Paus. 9, 28,1). See also O. 9, 105 for 
the "loddov rvpBos. — 89. watpomdérwp : Amphitryon—Iphikles— 
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Tolaos.—For: O.9,16: Ovydrnp ré Fou—kévos: Amphitryon had 
been exiled from Tiryns by Sthenelos.—90. Aevkiwmovor: Cf. O. | 
6,85. Hypallage for Xeukiamor. 


*Avt. O'.—91. Fot: Amphitryon.—Saidpev: On the meaning and 
etymology of this word, see F. D. Allen in Am. Journ. Phil. I. pp. 
133-135, who rejects both dajva and dai, “ battle,” and looks to 
Sais, “ torch ” (V du, Saf). From the “fiery-hearted ” of the Iliad, 
it becomes, ace. to A., the “ high-spirited” of the Odyssey. Mez- 
ger’s “doppelsinnig,” as of one divided between her mortal and 
her immortal love, has no warrant.—93. Si8dpev: Iphikles and 
Herakles.—o€évos viav: See O. 6, 22.—94. xadds avyip: P.’s char- 
acteristic way of whirling off from the subject in order to come 
back to it with more effect.—wapoBaddear: “Lends.” Cf. mapa- 
Badrew Kepadjy, ods, and O.9, 44: dépos . . . dores yhoooay.— 
95. Opépavro: See v. 20. On the plur. see O. 10 (11), 93. . The 
copioushess of the Dirkaian stream (Arpkaiwy peéOpwr, Soph.) is 
emphasized by the plural. The name of Iolaos is heightened by 
this glorification of father and uncle, and the poet at the same 
time shows how he can ayail himself of a xapds to fulfil his vow. 
—96. Téhevov ew” edxG kopdoopar: “T must needs sing a song to 
crown my vow with fulfilment,” réAcov Kopdoopat = réAcroy 
K@pov acopat. The xpos is to fulfil the obligation that rests 
upon the vow. A much-disputed passage. 7 with réAeov is 
unsatisfactory, 7. with éoAdy may be made tolerable by litotes, 
“a great blessing.” See P.7, 14: xaipo 7. Hermann makes 
the vow refer to pn pe Aimor, whereas in that case we should 
have expected Numetv. The great blessing may very well be the 
victory of Telesikrates.—kopdoopar: The modal future. “I must 
needs,” “I am fain.”—97. Xepitwv: See v.3. Nothing suggests 
prayer like successful prayer. On the asyndeton, see O. 1, 115. 
—98, kaSapov déyyos: To illumine the path of the victories of 
Telesikrates. On déyyos and dos, see note on P. 3,75. —Aiylv 
re... Nioov 7 év Adhw: On the one ev, comp. O. 9, 94. Nisos 
was a mythic king of Megara. The poet, as usual, transports 
himself to the scene where the victories were won. See P. 1,79. 
—Aiyiva te yap, xré.: P. has thrice already glorified the city in 
Aigina and Megara, and vindicated there his poetic art, of course, 
in the praise of the victories of Telesikrates in these places. Now 
he hopes that the light of the Charites will continue to illumine 
his poesy (comp. O. 1, 108: ei S€ pt) Taxd Rizor), for he looks for- 


ae 
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ward to other themes.—99. tév6(e): Dissen has rovde. The poet 
says that he has glorified this city (Thebes) by celebrating the 
victories of Telesikrates at the places mentioned. ‘T’. evidently 
had close ties with Thebes, a Smaprav Eévos, like Amphitryon. 
Others refer ravde to Kyrene. 


’Er. &.—100. ovyoAsv épaxaviay: ‘Dumb helplessness,” “silence 
from want of words.” Pindar is fighting his own battles as well 
as those of Telesikrates. Comp. the passage O. 6, 89: dpyatoy 
dvedos ddabéow | Adyous «i Pevyouev.—epye: Must refer to Pindar, 
‘““by my work,” “by my song.” Beck’s duydvr would, of course, 
refer to Telesikrates,—101. totvexey, xré. : “ Wherefore,” as I have 
glorified the city, and Telesikrates has won his prize, let friend 
and foe alike respect good work done in the common interest 
(é@v vv), for the common weal.— 102. Adyov: ‘ Saying.” — Bda- 
awrev: “ Violating.”—éAtovo yépovtos: Old men of the sea are al- 
ways preternaturally wise. See P. 3,92. Here Nereus is meant, 
whom Homer calls ddwoy yépovra (Il. 18, 141). —xpumrérw: The 
‘word of Nereus is a light unto the path, and disobedience 
quenches it in silence. Cf. 0.2,107: kpiqoy re Oéuev €ohav — 
kadois epyous, N. 9,7: py xapat ovya kardia. See also O. 7,92: 
py Kpomre Kowoy | orépp’ amd Kaddudvaxros.—1038. kal tov éxOpdv: 
Would apply strictly only to et rus dvrdeis, but ei pidos is there 
only to heighten ¢¢ tis dyrdevs.—104. ov re Sika: So the MSS. 
and the Scholia. ody ye Sika introduces a qualification that is 
not needed for cad. The praise is to be hearty and fair. mpo- 
Oipos re Kal Sikaiws (Schol.). —106. dpiars: In their season.— 
TladAa8Sos: Armed Pallas (Tpiroyévesa, OBpimomarpn) was wor- 
shipped at Kyrene, and weapon-races run in her honor.—107. 
maplevikal méow: The Doric maidens of Kyrene were present at 
the games. The wish, as the wish of Nausikaa, Od. 6, 244: ai yap 
epot toad. méaws KekAnpevos ein. —j | vidv edxovt(o): “Or they 
(the mothers) wished asson.” The shift is sudden, and Hartung’s 
ai & for # is worth considering ; not so Bergk’s awkward map6e- 
vika, which destroys the color of dpwyo, and does not allow us 
to supply the complementary dava to the complementary paré- 
pes, as Hartung’s ai & would do, 


Srp. €'.—109. "Odvpriotor: A local game.—Balukddrov: Espe- 
cially appropriate to Mother Earth (v.18). Comp. P.1,12.—111. 
aovday | Sipov: ‘The songs are athirst,” as “deed is athirst” (N, 
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3, 6), but the poet finds that he is quenching the thirst of his 
Muse, and would fain pause, but Telesikrates (ris) reminds him 
that there is one more theme to call up—the glory of his ances- 
tors.—112. éyeipar... ddfav: A half forgotten tale is roused from 
sleep, and this, too, is a kaypés story —113. kal tedv: As well as 
the glory of the Thebans, Herakles and Iphikles. — mpoydvev: 
Plural, for though Alexidamos alone is meant, the whole line is 
involved.—114. “Ipaca: The choice part of the country, through 
which the Libyans led the new-comers by night for good reasons, 
acc. to the story of Herodotos, 4, 158. As P. would say "Ipaca 
mpos mokw more readily than mpds éAw "Ipaca, it is not fair to 
cite this passage as an example of @8ay with acc. See P. 4, 52. 
—Avraiov: The father of the maiden (Barké) bore the same 
name as the famous Libyan antagonist of Herakles. 


*Avr. ¢.—118. éwdero: Binds strophe and antistrophe together, 
and thus gives special prominence to the epode, which here con- 
tains the xaipds-point.—xpvooerepdvov: O. 6,57: repmvas © emet 
xpvcoctepavoto hdBev|kapmoy “HBas.—119. avdjoavr(a): 
Flower and fruit are one.—émodpéar: Cf. v.40. On the active, 
see O. 1, 13.— 120. dutevwv: Of a deep-laid plan. So N. 4, 59: 
urevé Fou Odvarov ex Néxov.—121. yapov: “ Wedding,” not “ wed- 
lock.” —122. teroapdkovta kai éxtd: One of the fifty Danaides 
(Aypermnestra) had saved her husband, N. 10,6; Hor. Od. 3, 11, 
33; one (Amymone) had yielded to Poseidon.—mplv péoov apap 
édelv—rply To pécov THs nuepas yever Oa (Schol.). ‘ Before the on- 
coming of midday.” ei does not require an object any more 
than aipei in the familiar phrase 6 Adyos aipet.—123. yapov: No 
fear of repetition. See note on P. 1, 80.—124. atrix(a): See v. 
81.—4ayévos: “Lists,” as O. 10 (11), 26.—125. abv & a0Xors: Cf. 
O. 2,46. “With the help of,” instead of “by means of.’—126. 
oxycou: Opt. in or. obl.=Zind. only with interrog. in P., as in 
Homer, except O. 6, 49, which see. First occurrence of fut. opt. 


"Err. €.—127. eBi8ou: “ Offered.” — AlBus: Antaios. — appdfov: 
See v. 14.—128. téhos .. . Gkpov: Praemium summum (Dissen), 
“the great prize.” — 129. amdyeoar: Where we should expect 
érayayéoOa: but dye often tricks expectation, and there is, be- 
sides, a note of triumph in the present. So dyey below, v. 1383.— 
és ay... avoee: The oratio recta would be ds dy... avon, and 
bs dy... radoee would be a slight anakoluthon. This, however, 
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is doubtful for P. dy... Oopav may possibly be=dvabopay, but in 


all likelihood dy belongs to the opt. and gives the view of the prin- 
cipal subject, Antaios. Comp. Hes.Theog. 392: 8s dy zdxovro, imply- 
ing pdxour’ dv ris. So here ds dy atvoece implies Watvoerer dy tis.—180. 
appt: With yavoeve.—For: Does not depend on rémAovs, but on 
the whole complex.—rémhos: The fluttering robe heightens the 
picture (v. 128: xcoounoas). On the dat. see v.46. —131. diye 
Aaupnpoy Spdpov = dpdu@ Aauwbnpos %puyev. — 132. yept yeupds: 
P. 4, 37: xeupi Fou yeipa. —183. Nopddwv: The scene is laid in 
Barka.—8v' dpthov: In prose we must say 6/ épitov. With the 
accus. we feel the throng.—8ixov...ému: A similar scene in P. 
4, 240.185. wrepa ... Nixas: O. 14, 24: eorepavace Kvdipoy 
aéOiov mre potas xairay. On the prothalamion theory we have 
a parallel with Telesikrates. 


PYTHIA X. 


A PECULIAR interest attaches to this poem as the earliest work 
of Pindar that we have, for, according to the common count, the 
poet was only twenty years old when he composed the tenth 
_ Pythian in honor of the victory of Hippokleas, mais SiavA0dpédpos, 

Pyth. 22 (Ol. 69,3=502 B.c.). The Scholiast says that Hippo- 
kleas gained another victory the same day in the single-dash 
foot-race (cradio), but no direct mention of it is made in this 
poem. The father of Hippokleas had overcome twice at Olym- 
pia as dmAcrodpdpuos, once at Pytho in an ordinary race. Pindar 
was employed for this performance not by the family of Hippo- 
kleas, but by the Aleuadai of Larisa. Dissen thinks that the ode 
was sung at Larisa, Béckh at Pelinna, the home of Hippokleas. 


Always an aristocrat, at the time of P. 10 Pindar had not 
reached the years of balance in which even he could see some 
good in the AdBpos otparés. Here he simply repeats the cant of 
his class. He is what we may suppose the Kyrnos of Theognis 
to have been when he started life, and this poem is redolent of 
the young aristocracy to which P. belonged. The Persian war 
had not yet come with its revelation. ‘“‘ The Gods and the Good 
Men,” that is his motto, but the good men must be of his own 
choosing. He believed in God, he believed also in Blood. The 
praise of Hippokleas, as aristocratic as his name, was a congenial 
theme. “Rich is Lakedaimon, blessed is Thessaly; o’er both 
the seed of Herakles bears sway.” This is the high keynote of 
the poem—the name of Herakles, the pride of race. “Is this an 
untimely braggart song?” he asks. “Nay,I am summoned by 
Pytho and the Aleuadai, descendants of Herakles, to bring to 
Hippokleas a festal voice of minstrels ””—Pytho and the Aleuadai, 
- God and Blood (vv. 1-6). ‘For Hippokleas maketh trial of 
contests, and the Parnassian gorge hath proclaimed him fore- 
most of boys in the double course. Apollo, achievement and 
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beginning wax sweet alike when God giveth the impulse, and it 
was by thy counsels that he accomplished this, but by inborn 
valor hath he trodden in the footsteps of his father.” Apollo 
gave the accomplishment, the father the native vigor—God and 
Blood again (vy. 7-13). “That father was twice victorious at 
Olympia, clad in the armor of Ares, and the field of contests 
neath the rock of Kirrha proclaimed him victor in the foot- 
race. May fortune attend them in after-days also with flowers 
of wealth.” May Blood have the blessing of God (vv. 13-18). 

Now follows the moral, not other for the youthful poet than 
for the gray-haired singer, and Pindar prays for Pelinna as he is 
afterwards to pray for Aigina (P.8,end). ‘Having gained no 
small share of the pleasant things of Hellas, may they suffer no 
envious reverses from the gods. Granted that God’s heart suf- 
fers no anguish, ’tis not so with men. A happy man is he in the 
eyes of the wise, and a theme for song, who by prowess of hand 
or foot gains the greatest prizes by daring and by strength (vv. 
19-24), and in his lifetime sees his son obtain the Pythian wreath. 
Higher fortune there is none for him. The brazen heaven he can- 
not mount, he has sailed to the furthest bound. By ships nor by 
land canst thou find the marvellous road to the Hyperboreans” 
(vv. 25-30). 

Then follows the brief story of Perseus’ visit to the Hyperbo- 
reans, a land of feasts and sacrifices. The Muse dwells there, and 
everywhere there is the swirl of dancing virgins, with the music 
of lyre and flute. Their heads are wreathed with golden laurels, 
and they banquet sumptuously. Disease nor old age infests this 
consecrated race. 

The land of the Hyperboreans is a glorified Thessaly, and P. 
was to come back to it years after in O.3. What Perseus saw, 
what Perseus wrought, was marvellous; but was he not the son 
of Danaé, was he not under the guidance of Athena? (v. 45). 
And so we have an echo of the duality with which the poem 
began; and as Pindar, in the second triad (v. 21), bows before 
the power of God, so in the third (v. 48) he says: euol dé @avpd- 
oa | Oey reheoodytwy oddév more aiverat | éupev dmioror. 

And now, with the same sudden start that we find in his later 
poems, Pindar returns to the victor and himself. And yet he is 
haunted by the image of the Hyperboreans, and as he hopes 
“that his song sweetly sung by the Ephyraian chorus will make 
Hippokleas still more a wonder for his victories mid elders as mid 
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mates, and to young virgins a sweet care,” the notes of the lyres 
and the pipings of the flutes and the dances of the Hyperborean 
maidens (yv.388-40) come before him. Again a moralizing 
strain is heard. The highest blessing is the blessing of the day, 
“What each one striveth for, if gained, he must hold as his near 
and dear delight. That which is to be a year hence is beyond 
all ken” (vv. 61,62). What is that but the rd & aiel mapapepov 
€oXov | dratoy epyerar traytl Bporm of O.1,99? Only the young 
poet has the eager clutch of youth (dpmadéay dpovrida), and a 
year was a longer time for him in P. 22 than in Ol.77. Then P. 
thanks the magnate who yoked this four-horse chariot of the 
Pierides, the chariot which would never be yoked on so momen- 
tous occasion for the poet (sce O. 6, 22), and the ode closes with 
a commendation of the noble brethren who bear up the state of 
the Thessalians. On them, the Good Men, depends the blessing 
of the right governance of the cities ruled by their fathers (vv. 
55-72). The last word of the fourth triad is the praise of Blood, 
as the great thought of the third is God. 


Leopold Schmidt has detected the signs of youthfulness in 
every element of the poem—in periodology, in plan, in transi- 
tions, in the consciousness of newly acquired art, in the treatment 
of the myth, in the tropology, in the metres, in the political at- 
titude. In an edition like this the examination of so subtile a 
study cannot find a place. A few words on the general subject 
will be found in the Introductory Essay, p. lvii. 

It is noteworthy that the triads do not overlap. Praise occu- 
pies the first triad; prayer; fortified by an illustration of God’s 
power, the next two; hope takes up the fourth. 

The measures are logaoedic. The mood is set down as a mix- 
ture of Aiolian and Lydian. 3 

Srp. a’.—1. "OABia . . « pdkoipa: Climax. Asyndeton and 
climax remain characteristics of P. to the end.—3. “HeakNéos: 
The Aleuadai were of the Herakleid stock.—4, tt; kopméw wapa 
xaipév; “What? Am I giving utterance to swelling words un- 
timely ?” This is Mommsen’s reading, and more natural and 
lively than ri xouméo mapa xapov; “ Why this swelling (prelude) 
untimely ? with the implied answer, ‘It is not untimely.’”— 
add: “ Nay—but.” — TleAwvaiov: Also called MéAwva (MéAwa), 
in Hestiaiotis, east of Trikka, above the left bank of the Peneios, 
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identified with the ruins near Gardhiki.—amve: For the sing. 
(as it were, “with one voice”), comp. O. 9,16; P.4, 66; 11, 45. 
—5. “Adetva... waides: The Aleuadai were one of the great aris- 
tocratic families of Thessaly. It does not appear in what rela- 
tion Hippokleas stood to them. Perhaps he was the favorite, or 
diras (Theokr. 12, 14), of Thorax, who ordered the song. Fennell, 
however, thinks that Thorax was the father. See v. 16.—‘Immo- 
khéq.: The form objected to by Ahrens has been defended by 
Schneidewin on the authority of inscriptions.—6. ayayetv: As a 
bride to her husband. Comp. also v. 66. 


*Avr. a.—7. yeveror yap aé0dov: Cf. P. 9, 38; N. 6, 27: mover 
eyevoavrTo, 1.4 (5), 19: ro & eudv xcéap tuvav yeveras—s. 
otpata: O.5,12. Pure dative dependent on dvéeurev.—é Tlapvd- 
ois... puxds: Cf. P. 5, 88: Kowddmedov vdros.—9. StavAodpopav : 
For the diavdos, see O. 18, 87.—avéawev: O. 9,100; P. 1, 832.—10. 
"AmodXov, yAvkd 8(é): On dé, see O.1, 36. yAv«i is predicative, 
“waxes a thing of sweetness,” “a delight.’’—7téos apy te: The 
whole, from beginning to end, hence the sing. avéera:, as amvet, V. 
4, There were two réAn and two dpyai in the diavAos. The first 
réXos is the second dpy7, and Saipovos dpvivros is needed for both. 
Hence perhaps the position, though mpaéis 680i re (P. 9, 74) 
would suffice as a parallel, “the end as the beginning.”—12. 
76 8¢ ovyyevés: Accus. dependent on éuS8éBaxev. Pindaric varia- 
tion for 6 cvyyevet opposed to reois ye pndeow. ath PeBaners Cf. 
N. 11,44: peyadravopias éuBaivoper. 


‘Er. a'.—18. Twodepaddxors: On the armor of the dmAcrodpduos, 
see P.9,1. As the shield is the important part, the adjective is 
well chosen.—15. BafvAcipov: So with Hartung for BabuReipav’. 
B. seems to be a fit epithet for the low-lying | course, ayy, for 
which see P. 9, 124. Comp. also P. 1,24: BaGetay . . . mAdka. 
The acc. BabvAcipor(a) is tr. by Fennell: “yising from rich mead- 
ows.” —tmd... mérpav: “Stretching along under,” hence the 
accusative. For mérpay, comp. P. 5, 87: Ripe die Adpov. — 
16. kpatyoimoda : Dependent on Bier “Made prevalent of 
foot,” ‘‘victorious in the race,”—@pictav: The position is em- 
phatic, but the examples cited by Rauchenstein are all nomina- 
tives, O. 10 (11), 84. 88. 56; P. 12, 17; I. 5 (6), 30. 85. The 
emphatic acc. naturally takes the head of the sentence. ®. is 
the victor’s father; according to Hermann and others a horse. 
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If Phrixos is an aristocratic Thessalian name, Phrikias might 
also be suffered to pass muster.—18. av0eiv: As if éroro poipa 
were equivalent to ei poipa.—cdiow: Depends on émoiro. The 
extremes are rhythmically near. Comp. Hat. 1, 82: ei pf of réyn 
€miomoiro mayta Kada €xovta TeAevT_Gat ed Toy Blov. ‘ 


Srp. B’.—20. pbovepais ex Ccdy | petarpomias: Cf. I. 6 (7), 39:68 
abavarey 11) Opasaéro POdvos, Hdt. 1,32: 7d Ociov may dh dove- 
pdv.—21. Ceds ein = eds orm. Comp.0.3, 45. Schneidewin’s aie/ 
is unnecessary, nor need we take ety as=ety dy. “Let him that is 
free from heartache be a god.” “Set him down as a god.”—22. 
yiverat codois: “Is accounted in the eyes of the wise.” More 
natural than tpyyrds codots, “a theme for poets.”’— 23. ds av xepoiv 

“4 wodav apera, xré.: Cf. Od. 8,147: od pev yap peiCov Kr€éos avépos 
oppa kK enow | 7 6 Te moociy Te péEn Kal xepolv Ejow. 


*Ayt. B’.—26. kar’ atoav = xara rd mpoojkoy (Schol.). “Duly” 
with rvxdvra. Cf. P. 4, 107.-—tvxévra: On the aor. part. with 17, 
see P. 5, 84.—otedbdvev: According to the Scholiast, Hippokleas 
gained both SiavAos and orddioy the same day. See v. 58.—27. 
6 xaAKeos ovpavds: Comp. the story about Diagoras, quoted in 
the introduction to O. 7, Cic. Tusc. 1, 46,111: Morere, Diagora, 
non enim in caelum ascensurus €8.—28. Srats . . . whdov: ‘ Whatso- 
ever brilliant achievements we men of mortal race attain, he sails 
to the outmost bound.” Combine mepaive: mddov mpos éoyxarov 
with Rauchenstein and Leop. Schmidt. Of. 1.5 (6), 12: éoyarids 
...mpos dABov. The dative with dmreaOa, as I. 8 (4), 29: dvopéas 
& éoxaracw | olkobev orddacw arrovO “Hpaxdeias. Comp. the 
close of O. 3.—éyAatous: For the word, see O. 18, 14; the pl., O. 
9, 106. — 29. vavoi: On the omission of odre, see P. 6, 48, and 
comp. below, v.41: vécos otre ynpas.—kev eUpors: Simply evpors 
in the old MSS. 4d is supplied by Moschopulos. In such pas- 
sages, P. prefers kev. See v. 62; O. 10 (11), 22; P. 7,16; N. 4, 93. 
Bergk, following an indication of the Scholia, writes ray’, the 
opt. being used in the old potential sense. See note on O. 8, 45. 
—30. “YarepBopéwv: See O. 8, 16.—ayava = dyopdy (Eustathios).— 
Cauparav: O. 1, 28. 


"Err. B’.—81. Ilepoets: See P, 12, 11.— 33. dvwv: The ass is a 
~ mystic animal. Hence the ready belief that the Jews worshipped 
an ass. See Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 82, and esp. c. 54, where 
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Christ and Perseus, Pegasos and the foal of an ass are paralleled, 
—émitécoats = emirvxov. Cf. P. 8, 27: réccats, 4, 25: emetooce. 
—e6: Apollo.—s4. péLovtas: The acc., as if emurdacas were =. 
cipov.—s6. tBpww dpSiav: “ Rampant lewdness” (Paley). ‘“‘ Tow- 
ering wantonness.” dvPpus is “ braying,” and its accompaniments 
(comp. Hdt. 4,129: bBpiCovres dy of dvou erdpaccoy thy immov 
Tov Skvdéwy), and dgpOos in P. is regularly used of sound (O. 9, 
117; N. 10, 76), as Mezger notes, but 6péyv cannot be explained 
away. On the sacrifice of the ass to Apollo, the musical beast to 
the musical god, see A. B. Cook, Journ. Hell. Stud. XIV., pt. 1, 
where this passage is illustrated by a fresco found at Mycenae 
representing two rampant asses with lolling tongues and leering 
eyes.—xvwdddov: Properly used of ‘enawing” (ravening) mon- 
sters; hence, as here, of untamed beasts of draught, Aisch. P. V.- 
407: eCevEa mpartos ev fvyoiot ky @dada. 


Srp. y'.—88. tpdmous el oderépoior: eri of the conditions. See 
P. 1,84. “With such ways as theirs” to make her stay. “Such 
are their ways.” These ways are next set forth.—oderépocr: 
See note on O, 9, 84.— 389. Boat: O. 3, 8: Bodw aidév, N. 5, 38: 
kaduoto Boa, which seem to us more natural.—8ovéovtrar: The 
music swirls with the dance and as well as the dance. N.7, 81: 
mohvgarov Opdov vyuvav Sdver novya.—40. Sava te xpuvoéa: O. 11 
(10), 13: emi orepbav x pvaéas édaias, and see note on O. 8, 1.— 
évadjicavres: Where we might expect the middle, but xcéuas will 
serve for the reflexive. See note on O. 14, 24: eorepdvace.— 
etAarrvdfourw: Od. 1, 226: ciNamivyn fe yduos; émel ovk epavos 
tade y €oriv.— 41, vécor 8 ote yhpas: See v. 29.—Kékparar: Is 
“blended” with the current of their blood. See O. 10 (11), 114. 


’Avt. y'. —44. trépSixov: This stern (over-just) goddess they 
had escaped, not that they were not subject to her, but because 
they had satisfied her; they had been found guiltless before her. 
—Opaceia, 88 mryéwv kapSia: A variation from what we should ex- 
pect, @pacv or Opacéa, like yapnda mvéwr (P. 11, 80); Keved rvetoas 
(O. 10 [11], 102).—45. ayetro: Parenthetic imperf.—46. Touxidov: 
Cf. P. 8,46: dpdkovra movkiNov.—47. Spaxdvrav déBaror = dpaxoy- 
teios PdBator. The locks were snakes.—vac.dtais: The Seriphi- 
ans. See P. 12,12.—48. Oavpdoor: “For wondering.” “To 
rouse my wonder.” The strict grammatical dependence is on 
dmorov. In prose, dmiaroy dare Oavydoa. Schol. Flor.: eye 
miotevay mayra Tovs Beovs SvvacOat od Oavpata. 
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°Er. y'.— 51. oxdoov: “Check,” “hold.” cy. is a nautical _ 
word. Eur. Phoen. 454: oydoov O€ Sewoy dppa Kal Ouvpod 
mvods. Asyndeton in a sudden shift.—dyxvpav: The boat-figure 
grows out of vaordtats, and xorpddos wérpas out of Ai@wov Bavarov. 
Cf. P. 12,12. x. 7. “reef,” “rocky reef.”—éperwov xOovi: “ Let it 
go and grapple the bottom.” The dat. is instrumental.—d2. 
_mpw@pabe: P.4,191.—éAxap: “A cuard against.” — 53. éykoplov: 
Do not land. Your bark will be dashed against the rocks of a 
long story. Your ship must go to other shores, your song to 
other themes, as a bee hies from flower to flower. Pindar lives 
himself into a metaphor, as if it were no metaphor; hence meta- 
phor within metaphor. No mixed, only telescoped, metaphor. 
—ioros: Is hardly felt as our “flower” or “blossom.” This 
would make both péAtooa and Adyov flowers, and P., even in his 
nonage, could hardly have been guilty of that.—54. éte: Of. P. 
4, 64. 


Srp. 6 .—55. *Egvpatov: Ephyra, afterwards Kranon, was ruled 
by the Skopadai, great lovers of art. The inhabitants belonged | 
to the stock of the Herakleidai, from Ephyra, in Thesprotia— 
56. audi IInvetév: At Pelinna. —yAvketav: Proleptic. — 57. tov 
‘Imroxdéav: The article seems prosaic to G. Hermann. Rauchen- 
stein writes mo’. The other examples are not exactly parallel, 
but “this Hippokleas of ours” will serve.—ére kat péddov: Even 
more than he now is, by reason of his victories.—otv dovdais: 
Much more lively than doidais or 80 dowdy. Cf. P. 12, 21.—58. 
otedavev: See v. 26. — 59. véaroty te mapPévoror peAnpa: A hint 
that Hippokleas is passing out of the boy-stage. Comp. the allu- 
sions to love in P. 9, esp. v. 107.— 60. tréxvice(v): Danger is a 
nettle, pas is a kvidn. xvigew is used of love, Hat. 6, 62: roy de 
’Aplorava ExviCe dpa THs yubarkds TavTys 6 epws. Cf. I. 5 (6), 
50: ddeia © Svdou vw exviEev xdpis, where évdov = ire. 


Avr. 8 .—61. tov... dpover: dp. with gen., like gpayat. Comp. 
also P.6,50: dpyas os immeviy eoddav.—62. Tuxdv Kev .- « ox Eon 
=e riyot, cxéOo. kev. Similar positions of @ are common 
enough in prose. Here the opt. with key is an imperative. — 
apwakéav = ds dpradéov 7. “ With eager clutch.” Comp. P. 8, 
65: dpraréav Siow.—hpovrida = péAnpa.—ap wodds: Cf. P. 3, 
60: yrdvra 7d map wodds, and I. 7 (8), 18: 70 d€ mpd modds apetoy 
aiel cxomeiy.—63. eis évuavtdv: ‘A year hence,”—64. fevia: Thes- 
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salian magnates were famous for a rather rude hospitality. See 
note on P.4,129. Xen. Hell. 6,1, 3: qv S€ cal Dros Pirdgevds 
Te Kal peyadompenis Tov OerradiKdy tpdmoy.— Odpaxos: Thorax 
was the magnate who ordered the poem. His relation to Hippo- 
kleas is obscure. —épav rourviev xépw: Acc. to the Schol. éuay 
xapw=rTip e& ewod ydpw, “my song of victory.” mourviev would 
then be transitive, “panting to gain.” But the other interpreta- 
tion, “in panting eagerness for my sake,” would be more appro- 
priate to the circumstances of the young and unknown poet. 
Thorax was a personal friend of victor and singer.—65. 768(€) : 
“ This” of mine.—éappa ITepisov: Comp. O. 6, 22 and I.7 (8), 62: 
Mowaiov dpuwa. This is for P.a grand occasion. — tetpdopov: 
Bockh sees an allusion to the four triads, and sees too much.— 
66. dit€wv did€ov7’, dywv Gyovr(a): We should say, in like man- 
ner, “lip to lip, and arm in arm,” so that it should not appear 
which loves, which leads. Whether this refers to Hippokleas or 
to Pindar depends on the interpretation of ydpw. 


°Er. 0 .—67. mpéwer: “Shows” what it is—69. naSeddeods pev 
érawyoonev: With Hermann. Thorax, Eurypylos, and Thrasy- 
daios were at the headquarters of Mardonios before the battle of 
Plataia (Hdt. 9, 58)—70. vépov: The state. Cf. P. 2, 86.—71. év 
8 dyalotor ketvrar: Cf. P.8,76: ra & otk én’ dvSpdor keira. Some 
MSS. have keira (schema Pindaricum), for which see O. 11 (10), 
6. dyaGotcr in the political sense.—72. warpdéiat: Another mark 
of the youthful aristocrat. Besides, Pindar had nothing to hope 
for from the mob. 


PYTHIA XI. 


-AccorpDING to the Scholia, Thrasydaios, a Theban, was victo- 
rious, as a boy, in the foot-race, Pyth. 28 (Ol. 75, 83 = 478 B.c.), 
the year after the battle of Plataia. He was long afterwards 
victorious in the diavdos, Pyth. 33 (Ol. 80, 3= 458 B.c.), before 
the battle of Tanagra. The expression yupvdyv orddiy (v. 49) 
has led some to suppose that the earlier victory is meant. See 
the passage. The failure to mention the trainer of Thrasydaios 
may mean that Thrasydaios, like Hippokleas of P. 10, had out- 
grown his attendant, although in a poem supposed to be full of ' 
obscure hints we might see in Pylades and in Kastor the re- 
flection of that unnamed friend. The ode shows that Thrasy- 
daios belonged to a wealthy and prominent family. His father 
had been successful at Pytho (v.48), and another of the same 
house had gained a victory with a chariot at Olympia (v. 47). 
The song was sung in the procession to the temple of Ismenian 
_ Apollo, to whom the prizer was to return thanks for the guer- 
don of a victory. 


Pindar calls on the daughters of Kadmos and Harmonia to 
chant Themis and Pytho in honor of the victory of Thrasydaios, 
which he won in the land of Pylades, the host of Orestes (vy. 1- 
16). 

Upon this invocation—an unbroken sentence that extends 
through a whole triad and bristles with proper names—follows 
the familiar story of Orestes, which ends here with the death of 
Klytaimnestra and her paramour, Aigisthos, a myth which hard- 
ly seems to belong to a joyous epinikion (vv. 17-87). 

If Pindar had kept his usual proportion, the story would have 
extended through the third triad, but, with a common poetical 
device, he exclaims that he has been whirled out of his course, 
summons the Muse to fulfil the promised task, and praises the 
achievements of Pythonikos, the father, and Thrasydaios, the 
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son, recounting how the house had won in the chariot-race at 
Olympia and put to shame their rivals at Pytho (vv, 38-50). 
Then, putting himself in the victor’s place, P. prays for a right 
spirit, for the love of what is noble, for self-control in the midst 
of effort. Hence the middle rank is best, not the lofty fate of 
overlords. But if the height is scaled, then avoid insolence. 
Such a noble soul is Thrasydaios, son of Pythonikos; such 
Tolaos, son of Iphikles; such Kastor and Polydeukes, sons of the 


gods, who dwell one day at Therapnai, one within Olympos (vv. — 


51-64). 

The eleventh Pythian has given the commentators much 
trouble. In most of the odes the meaning of the myth, its 
office as an incorporation of the thought, can, at least, be di- 
vined. Here the uncertainty of the date and the unusual char- 
acter of the story combine to baffle historical interpretation. 
Historical romances have been framed to fit the supposed fort- 
unes of the house of Thrasydaios. The figures of Agamemnon, 
Klytaimnestra, Kassandra, Orestes, have been made to represent, 
now political characters, now political combinations and con- 
flicts. What does the praise of the middle estate mean? What 
light does that throw on the question of the date? Or are we 
simply to say that the poem belongs to a period in Pindavr’s 
earlier career, when he had not yet acquired the art of handling 
‘the myth, and is the story of Orestes a mere ornament, without 
deeper significance ? 

The two main difficulties, then, are the selection of the myth 
of Orestes and-the praise of the middle estate. Apart from all 
historical side-lights, which here seem to confuse rather than to 


help, the meaning of the myth of Orestes is given by the poet in ~ 


the line icxet re yap CABos od peiova POdvoy (v. 29). This is 
true of all the figures in the piece—Agamemnon, Klytaimnestra, , 
Aigisthos, Orestes. Pindar does not carry out the story of 
Orestes, simply because he feels that he might do what some of 
his commentators have done so often, and push the parallel be- 
tween the hero of the myth and the hero of the games too far. 
So he drops the story, as he has done elsewhere—drops it just as 
Bellerophon is dismissed (O. 13) when his further fortunes would 
be ominous. The return to the praise of Thrasydaios and his 
house is, however, a reinforcement of the moral Pindar has just 
been preaching—the moral that lies in the myth—and when 
he reaches the point at which the house of Thrasydaios put the 
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Greeks to shame by their speed, he pauses and prays for modera- 
tion, the corrective of too great prosperity. This is all too high, 
for him, the glory is too great. So, in the commonwealth, he 
chooses the middle station and dreads the fortunes of tyrants. 
The feats he aims at are within the common reach. And yet 
even the highest is not in danger of envy, if there is no o’erween- 
ing pride nor insolence. Witness Iolaos, a Theban, townsman 
of Thrasydaios; witness Kastor and Polydeukes, brothers of 
Klytaimnestra. Doubtless this is not all that the poem means— 
but shall we ever know more ? 

The first triad is occupied with the introduction. The myth 
begins with the beginning of the second triad, but is stopped in 
the third triad by the whirl (v. 38), which prepares the return 
to the victor and his house. 

The rhythms are logaoedic. 


Srp. a’.—1. Kadpov xépar: O. 2, 24: emerar S€ Adyos edOpdvors | 
- Kadporo xovpacrs.— Zepéda...dyuatis: “ Neighbor.” One 
would expect a special office, as in the case of ’AwéAN@y dyuteds, for 
Semele is a special favorite (O. 2, 28), and lives at the court end 
of Olympos. Ov. Met.1,172: plebs habitat diversa locis: a fronte 
potentes caclicolae clarique suos posuere penates.—2. "Iva 8 AevKo- 
@éa: Familiar from Od. 5, 383 on. Comp. O. 2,33.—38. aproroydve : 
Mommsen reads (with the Schol.) dpicroyovov, but Herakles does 
not need the adjective, and it is time for Alkmena to have it.—4. 
Medtav: Who bare Ismenios and Teneros to Apollo, Paus. 9, 10, 
5.—xpveéwv ... tpirddav: Golden tripods were sent to this shrine 
by the GnBayeveis—the old pre-Boeotian stock—and the high- 
priest was chosen yearly from the dapynddpor.—s. Aogias: Oracu- 
jar name in connection with an oracle. So P. 8, 28. 


*Avr. a’.—G, pavtiov: More natural than pavretoy = pavrevpdroy 
(Schol.). The divination was dv éeumipwv.—T. “Appovias: Wife 
of Kadmos.—érivopov: With orpardy. eémivopoy 1s glossed by 
ovvvopov, but the other version seems more natural: ras [ sc. 
npoidas] emwepopnevas Kal éromrevovoas tas OnBas. émivopoy 
would then be proleptic. The host of heroines is invited to 
visit (€mivouov) the shrine in a body (éuayupéa), and the two 
daughters of Harmonia (v.7) are to sing (v. 10).—8. kadet: Sc. 
Aogias.—9. Oguiv: Gaia was the first, Themis the second mistress 
of the Pythian shrine. See note on P.4,74.—10. yas dppaddv: 
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See P. 6, 8.—kehaSyjoer(e): We have a right to call this a subjunc- 
tive. See O. 6, 24.—dxpq ov éorépg: “The edge of even,” 
“nightfall.” See the commentators on So. Ai. 285, where Jebb 
translates this passage “at fall of eventide.” 


’Er. a’. — 12. xdpw: Apposition to the action. kedadnoere = 
moimnoeabe Kédadov. ‘To grace.”’—dayavi... Kippas: P. 10, 15: 
tnd Kippas ay ov | wérpav.—18. Epvacev: Causative. The herald 
was the agent. Comp. P.1,82: xapv& avéeuré vw.—14. emt: With 
Barov.—15. apovparor IIvAdda: The father of Pylades was Stro- 
phios, king of Phokis.—16. Adkevos: Orestes was made king of 
Lakedaimon, acc. to Paus. 2, 18, 5. 


Srp. B’.—17. rév: The relative begins the myth, as often, See 
Index.—Apowée: By others called Aaoddpeca, KAtcooa.—18. tnd 
=tméx: Cf. 0.5, 14: im duayavias, 6,43: tm ddivos.—Kdn: So 
after Bergk’s «jx for the simple ex of the MSS., which gives a 
harsh construction.—19. émére: See P. 3,91. — Aapdavida: With - 
kopay.—20. "Ayapepvovig | puxg: O. 2, 13.—-21. axrav wap’ evoxtov: 
mapa not strictly as in prose, not “along the shore,” but ‘to the 
stretch of the shore.” 


*Avt. B’.—22. vndts yuvd: On the position, see O. 1,81; 10 (11), 
48; P. 12, 17. —“Igryéver(a) .. . opay8etoa: Rather than ro oda- 
xOivat, ore eopayOn, opayyn. See O.3,6; P. 2, 23.—éw Hipira: At 
Aulis,— 24. érépp éxet SapaLopévay: The paraphrast: érép@ dvdpl 
puoryouéynv. Fennell tr. “humiliated by another connection on 
Agamemnon’s part.” This would bring’ in Kassandra, but the 
sense cannot be extracted from the words. Pindar enlarges on 
the more shameful alternative, “guilty passion and sensual de- 
light.” — 25. @&vvxou mdpayov Kotrat: P. 2, 35: edval mapdrporot. 
—76 8 véats, xré.: Inevitable Greek moralizing, as inevitable to 
Pindar as to Euripides. 


Er. B’.—27. addorpiaroy yAdooats: “ Owing to alien tongues,” 
as if dv dddorpias yAoooas.—29. toyer te... 6 Se: Cf. P. 4, 80.— 
ov petova: Sc. rod dABov. Prosperity is envied to its full height. 
The groundling may say and do what he pleases. No one notices 
him.—30. xapnda wvéov: Comp. O. 10 (11), 102: xeved rvedoais, N. 
8,41: GAdor dda mvéov.—Ghavrov Bpéuer: To him who lives on 
the heights the words and works of 6 yaynda mvéov amount to 
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nothing more than an “obscure murmur.” The contrast is, as 
the Scholiast puts it, between 6 émupayys and 6 ddavjs.—31. pev 
2+ + 7(€): O. 4, 13.—82. xpéve: P. 4, 78: ypdv@ iker(o). — KAvTais 
év "Ayixdots: Homer puts the scene in Mykenai, Stesichoros in 
Amyklai. Acc. to O. Miller, Amyklai was the old capital of the 
Pelopidai, and the same city that Homer calls Lakedaimon. Sce 
Paus. 3, 19,5, on the statue of Kassandra and the monument of 
Agamemnon at Amyklai. 


Srp. y .—33. pdvtw...«dpav: “Prophetic maid,” or “maiden 
prophetess.” — wupabévrav | Tpdav: Not gen. absol. — 34. aBpd- 
ratos: Depends on éAvoe. “ Reft of luxury.” Such a combina- . 
tion as dduous d8pdratos = Sépuous aBpovs, movcious, is very un- 
likely.—é 8(€): Orestes. Return to the hero of the myth, v. 16. 
—35. Zrpddiov: See note on P. 4, 51.—véa nepadad: So with Bergk 
for véa kepada. The paraphrast has véos dy ér, though that is 
not conclusive. The appositional nominative gives a tender 
touch.—86. xpovig otv”Aper: Keep the personification. ‘ With 
Ares’ tardy help.” —37. év govais: Notice the effect of the plural. 
“ Weltering in his gore.” Ociva: regularly with év everywhere. 


’Avt. y'.— 88. Gpevoimopov tpiodov: Lit. “ path-shifting fork.” 
The rpiodos is the place where two roads go out of a third. 
Plat. Gorg. 524 A: ev rn tpidde && fs héperov TH 65a. See my 
note on Justin Martyr, Apol. II. 11,8. ‘The place where three 
roads meet ” is misleading without further explanation.—rpto8ov : 
Notice the prolongation of the last syllable, P. 3, 6.— 39. dp0av 
xeAevfov: vy.1-16. The words dpédy xéAcvOov suggest the paths 
of the sea, and the image changes.—40. os Sr(e): Comp. O. 6, 2: 
és Gre Oanréy péyapov.—txaroy eivahiav: For the figure, see P. 10, 
51.—41. Moioa, 75 8 redv: For dé, see O. 1,36. With ro dé redy, 
comp. O. 5,72: ro & éudv.—proSoto: In these matters P.is to us 
painfully candid. — mwapéyew: AS ovyébev is a verb of will, the 
future is not necessary._42. tmdpyvpov: “For silver.” The double 
meaning of “silver voice” is plain enough. Much disputed is 
2,8: dpyvpabciom mpdcwna padOaxdpovor dovdai.— Gddor’ GAAq 
tapacodpev, xrée.: “That is thy duty, to let it flit now this way, 
now that—now to father, anon to son.” P. has already flitted 
from land (rpiodov) to water (w\dov). 


En. y.— 48. Iiv@ovicw: Elsewhere [v6cdvxos. Bergk con: 


Q 
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siders it a proper name.—45. émupdéyer: Cf. O. 9, 23: pirav 
mow | parepais émupdéyov dodais. For the sing. of a welded 
pair, see P. 10, 10, and for English usage Fitzedward Hall in 
Am. Journ. of Phil. II. p. 424.—46. év Gppaot: Cf. P. 2,4: rerpao- 
plas... év & kpatéwv. — 48. %oxov: O. 2, 10.—Bodv axriva: “mhe 
swift halo,” “swiftly the halo.” Cf. P. 4,179: rayées.. . Bar. 
For dxriva, cf. 1.8 (4), 60: épypdrav dkris Kaddv doBeoros aiet. 
—ovv trois: Not simply = 0? inmoyr. 


Srp. &.—49. Tv0ot te: With preceding pév, as v. 31.—yvupvev 
émi orddtov: “The bare course,” usually opposed to the dmAims 
dpdyos, as I. 1,23. Here the course, where the runner has noth- 
ing to help him; opp. to ev dppact, oty tmrors.—ireygav: “ Put 
to the blush.”—50. Qed@ev épatpav kakdv: P. often uses the first 
person when he desires to put himself in the place of the victor 
(0.8, 45; P. 3,110). A familiar trick of familiar speech, and 
suited to the easy terms on which P. stood with most of his 
“patrons.” The sense “ May the gods so guide my love for that 
which is fair that I may not go beyond the limit of my power.” 
Others: Ocd6ev caddy, “ The goods the gods provide.” There is 
not the least necessity for considering épaiyay as = épaipay dy.— 
51. podpevos: The participle is restrictive, dcTe ra Suvata pdovov 
pater Oar.—ev Gdikia: “In my life’s bloom.”—52. tév yap Gp ad- 
Av, cré.: Some see in this an oblique reference to the men who 
were carrying things with a high hand at Thebes in 478 B.c. 
For the condition of Thebes at the time of the Persian war, see 
the speech of the Thebans in Thuk. 3, 62: émep dé éore vopois prev 
kal T@ ToppovertarH evayTi@raroy, eyyuTatw Sé Tupavvov, Suvacteia 
ddiyov dvdpay eixe TA mpdypata.—pacoovt = paxporép@, the MS. 
reading, which is unmetrical (Bergk). yp. == petfou. See P. 2, 
26: pakpoy dABov. 


’Avt. 5. —54. Evvais 8 aud’ aperais: Eval dperai are achieve- 
ments that are within the reach of all, that are open to all (Dis- 
sen). Mezger prefers “Excellences that inure to the good of 
all,” such as victories. This is ré y év Euvd memovapévoy ed of P. 9, 
101. Jebb: ‘Those virtues move my zeal which serve the folk.” 
But the stress is laid directly on the avoidance of envy.—rérapat: 
“Tam at full stretch” as it were, with his arms about the prize. 
Comp. P. 9,129: ds & ay mparos Ocpay | dui Fou Watcere rémdors. 
—55. Gra: The MSS. have drd, dra. The dat. makes no satis- 
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factory sense. dydveoOac occurs only once more in P., and then 
in the common sense “to ward off” (I. 6 [7], 27). “The evil 
workings of envy are warded off” (pass.) makes a tolerable 
sense. This, of course, makes Povepoi fem., for which we have 
analogy elsewhere. dra: would embrace both human and divine 
(Mezger). drav, as a masc. nom. plur., “ mischief-makers,” “ work- 
ers of dm,” would account for @Oovepoi. For the metre read 
drat ei (synizesis).—éxpov édov: Comp. P. 9, 128: réAos dxpov, and 
1.1, 51: xépdos dyuorov.h6, péAavos ... yeved: I have rewritten 
the passage after Bergk with no great confidence. “A fairer 
end in black death does he find (than the é8p.orai), having be- 
queathed to his sweet race the favor of a good name, the highest 
of treasures.”——58, xpdtictov: So Bergk for xparicrav. 


°Er. 8. —59. & te: Se. yapis. —"IpuedciSav: As P. is praising 
transmitted glory he does not forget the genealogy of Iolaos and 
of the Dioskuroi.—60. Stadéper: “Spreads [the fame] abroad.” 
—'IéAaov: Iolaos and Kastor are coupled, I. 1, 16. 30, as the 
Ouppndrdrar xparioror. — 62. oé te, Fdvake TloAvSevnes: Cf. P. 4, 89. 
Polydeukes was the son of Zeus, and when Kastor fell, Zeus said 
to Polydeukes (N. 10, 85): ef d€ kactyynrov mépt | papvaca, may- 
tev O€ voeis amoddcoacba Ficor, | ipo pév Ke mvéols yaias bmévep- 
dev ay, | jpicv & ovpavod ev xpucéois Swpacw.—b63. wap’ apap: 
“ Day about,” “ every other day.” —@epdavas: I. 1, 31: Tuvdapidas 
© ev “Axawis 8 iwimredov Ocpadmvas oikéwy édos. N. 10,56: ino 
KevOeot yaias ev yuddoust Oepadmvas. On the left bank of the 
Eurotas, where the Menelaion commanded Sparta as the Janicu- 
lum Rome. ‘“ Nowhere does ancient Sparta come so vividly be- 
fore the traveller as on the high plateau of Therapne, with its 
far-reaching view ” (H. Curtius). 





HERAKLES STRINGING BOW. 
Coin of Thebes. 


PYTHIA XII. 


Mmas of Akragas, a famous aiAnrns, master of the Athenian 
Lamprokles, who in his turn taught Sophokles and Damon, was 
victorious in atAnots twice, Pyth. 24 and 25, and likewise, accord- 

‘ing to the Scholia, at the Panathenaic games. We do not know — 

positively for which of the two victories at Pytho this poem was 
composed; but if Pindar had been celebrating the second vic- 
tory, he would, according to his usual manner, have mentioned . 
the first. If this is the first victory, the poem belongs to the 
same year with P. 6 (494 B.c.),in which Pindar celebrated the 
success of another Agrigentine, his friend Xenokrates, brother 
of Theron, and we have in P. 12 one of Pindar’s earliest odes. 

The contest in aviA@dia (song with flute accompaniment) was 
abolished at the second Pythiad, and the game at which Midas 
won was the WA? avAnows. The antique aidds, like the old Eng- 
lish flute, was a kind of clarionet, with a metallic mouth-piece, 
and one or two tongues or reeds. Midas had the ill-luck to 
break the mouth-piece of his flute, but continued his playing, to 
the great delight of his audience, and succeeded in winning 
the prize. 


The poem is constructed on the-usual Pindaric lines. It an- 
nounces the victory, tells of the origin of flute music, the inven- 
tion of the tune called cepaday rodray vdmos (rodvKepados vdpos), 
and returns to the victor with some not unfamiliar reflections on 
moil and toil linked with prosperity. 

According to Mezger, édedpe, v. 7, and edper, v. 22, which mark 
beginning and end of the myth, show the tendency of the poem. 
The value of the victory consists in its haying been gained in an 
art invented by Athena. 

Mezger notices a resemblance to O. 3 in the handling of the 
myth. In both poems the person of the victor is brought into 
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connection with the centre of the mythical narrative—the olive 
there, the rodvképandos vdpos here. 
The rhythms are dactylo-epitrite. 


Srp. a’.—1. diAdydae: Not without allusion to the function 
of ’AyAaia. O, 14, 18.—kadXiora Bpotedv wodiov: Cf. P. 9,'75 (of 
Kyrene): xadNioray rédw.—2. Peprepdvas €05: The whole island 
was presented by Zeus to Persephone eis ra dvaxadumrnpia (the 
presents given to the bride when she first took off her veil).— 
dxGais ... koAdvav: The commanding position of this iynra ad- 
dus, as P. calls it elsewhere, is emphasized by travellers, old and 
new. dydas: See P. 1, 64.—3. vats: Heroine and city-are 
blended, after Pindaric fashion. See P. 9, '75.—Axpdéyavros: The 
river.—Fdva = dvacoa.—4. orv eipeveta: The favor that he is to 
find in his reception, not the favor that he has already found.— 
5. orepdvopa: The song as well as the wreath. See P. 9,4.— 
Miéq: For the dat., see P.4, 23. It is to Midas’s honor that the 
offering is to be received.—6. téxvq, tay, kré.: Acc. to the com- 
mon tradition, Athena invented the flute, Olympos this special 
melody (6 woduépados vépos). P. modifies the tradition so as to 
give both to Athena. We cannot limit réyva to Midas’s art in 
this one melody, in spite of the coincidence of épedpe and d:a- 
mréEaoa.—8. Sramdéfare(a) : ‘‘ Winding.” 


Srp. B’. —9. wapQeviors = rapbévav. The sisters of Medusa, 
Euryale and Stheno.—iné 7’ dwAdrous: The virgins are bowed in 
grief, which position is better brought out by to, with the dat. 
On dé, with the second word, see O. 9, 94.—édtwv: Acc. to an-. 
other version, only Medusa had the snake locks.—10. AecBopevov : 
After the analogy of yet (1.7 [8], 58: @pjvoy ... €xeav), and ddxpva 
AeiBew. ‘The ovdAvos Opyvos brought with it a shower of tears 
(doraxti AeiBov Sdkpvov, Soph.), hence the blending.—owv: Al- 
most equivalent to “amid.”—11. éwére: “ What time.” Cf. P. 3, 
91.—rptrov ... pépos: Medusa was one of three sisters. Cf. P. 4, 
65: dydoov .. . wépos "Apkecidas. — avucgev: “ Despatched.”—12. 
civahia te Lepibw totot re: So Hermann. civadia Sepip daoior, 
the reading of the best MSS., makes «in &. short. toto1—=adrois 
=epipiow. If daoio. is retained, it must be read as a dis- 
syllable. Seriphos was turned into a solid rock, and the in- 
habitants, who had maltreated Danaé, mother of Perseus, were 
petrified by the apparition of the Gorgon’s head.—13. @épxoro : 
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The father of the three Graiai, as well as of the three Gor- 
gons.—patpecey: “Blinded.” The Graiai had one eye in com- 
mon, of which Perseus robbed them in order to find his way 
to the abode of the Gorgons.—14. TloAv8éxrqa: Polydektes of 
Seriphos, enamoured of Danaé, made her his slave, and, pretend- 
ing to desire wedlock with Hippodameia, invited the princes of 
the realm to a banquet, in order to receive contributions towards 
the édva. Perseus promised, as his contribution to this epavos, 
the head of Medusa. — 16. etwapdov . . . Medoioas: Medusa is 
mortal, the others immortal. See the story in Ov. Met. 4,792: 
clarissima forma | multorumque fuit spes invidiosa procorum. 
After she yielded to Poseidon, her hair was turned into serpents 
by Athena, of whose temple she was priestess, and with whom 
she vied in beauty. The transmutation of Medusa in plastic art 
from a monster to a beauty is well known. 


Srp. y'.—17. vids Aavdas: On the position, see O. 10 (11), 38. 
—Grd xpvood ...aitopirov: The shower of gold in which Zeus 
descended to Danaé. I. 6 (7),5: xpvo@ pecovixtioy vidporra 

.. Tov héprarov Oedv.——18. pidov advdpa: Perseus was special 
‘liegeman of Athena.—19. tetxe: The tentativeness of the inven- 
tor may be noted in the tense, as in the EIIOIEI of the Greek 
artist, though in earlier times ETIOIHSE is more. common (Ur- 
lichs). —wépdovov: Of. O. 7,12: maypavol 7 ev evtecw adidGy, 
and P. 3,17: mapgdovey iayay tpevaiov. — 20. Tov... ydov: On 
the long suspense, see O. 12, 5.—Hipvddas: The eminence is due 
to the metrical form of the name.—kapradipav yevdov: “ Quiver- 
ing jaws.”—21. xpupd%évra: Lit. “ brought nigh,” “that assailed 
her ears.” —otv évreot: “ With the help of instruments” in- 
stead of the simple instrumental évr. Cf. P. 4, 39.—22. av8paor 
®varois éxew: This would seem to imply that she does not mean 
to use the flute herself. Still the story that Athena threw away 
the flute after she invented it, because it disfigured her face, is 
doubtless an Athenian invention aimed at the Boeotians.—éyew: 
Epexegetic infinitive. — 23. xebadGv woddGv vopov: Fanciful ex- 
planation of the “ winding bout,” or “ many-headed ” tune.—24. 
Aaocadav: The avdds called to games as well as battles. 


Srp. 0'.—25. Cdpa = dua (Bergk). See O.'7, 12.—8ovdkav: For 
which Boeotia was famous.—26. wap& kaddtxépo... wdder: The 
dat. is more poetical than the acc. See O.1,20,—Xaptrav: The 
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city of the Charites is Orchomenos. See O. 14, 3: & Aurapas 
doidipot Bacirerat | Xdpetes Opxopevod. — 27. Kadioi8os: The 
nymph Kopais.—morot yopevtav pdptupes: The addéds is the time- 
keeper, and so the witness of the dances.—28. dvev kapdrouv: Al- 
lusion to the mishap of Midas, though the story may have been 
imported.—29. vv =Kduarov.— 81. 6 = 6s,—7w(a): Sc. cé. Some 
read riv=ooi, dependent on ddcer.—éeArrig, Bardv: “Smiting 
with unexpectedness.” “With unexpected stroke.” deAnria is 
a Bédos. Less likely is deAmria as semi-personification as Il. 7, 
187: kuvén Bade, where the helmet catches the lot.—32. €umrakw 
yopas: Comp. O. 10 (11), 95: vedtaros r5 rddiv.—7 pev Sdoet, 
xre.: While it will give part, will part postpone. A note of un-. 
satisfied longing on the part of Midas. 





TETHRIPPON. 
s Coin of Syracuse. 
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aBporatos s\vuce, P.11,34.—aBpdra- 
ros él meee P. 8, 89. 

aya—ay av, P. 2, 82. 

aya0oi, “ optimates,” P. 2, 81; 3, 71; 
4, 285; 10, : Sua 

*Ayaueuvovia Wx, P.11, 20. 

eat pica, P.3, 55. 

ayavav Aioddav, P. 4, 72. 

ayysniats, 0.3, 28.— Ayysnrias, 0.8, 
82.- 


ayyé\Xov, O.7, 21; P.1, 32; 9, 2. 
ayeveiwy cvdabeis, O. 9, 95. 
ayépwxov dixav, P.1,50.—ayepwxou 
vixas, O. 10 (11), 87. 
éynuasnyepov eipt, P.4, 248, 
aykertar (dvaxerrar), O. 11 (10), 8 
ayxuroroEot Mijdzcon, P. 1, 78. 
ayKthw xpatt, P.1, 8. 
adyxupa—ayKvpav Konuvavtwyr, P. 4, 
24.—éyKupav epecov, P. 10, 51.— 
60” ayxupat, O. 6, 101.—Kpéuacay 
ayxtpas, P. 4, 192. 
ayxaov—it’ ayKavos, O. 2, 91, 
’"Aydata, O. 14, 13. — vixaddpov 
ayXaiav, O. 13, 14. 
aydaobpovors Moicats, O. 13, 96. 
ayNadxoupov Képwbop, O. 18, 5. 
ay\aés, O, 14, 7. 
’AyAaotpiawar, formation, O. 1, 40. 
ayvav kpiow, O. 3, 21.—ayvov ’Amod- 
Awva, P. 9, 69.—adyvov Gedy, O. 7, 
60.—dyvav Xapitwv, O. 14, 8.— 
kovpa ayvat, P.4, 103.—ayvora- 
ca twayai, P.1, 21. 
dyvworov Wevdéwr, O. 6, 67. 
a&ypdtepos—Pnp’ aypdorepov, P.3, 4. 
—rapbivov aypotépav, P. 9, 
pépiuvav dypotépav, O. 2, 60, 
ayuiaris Depeda, P. 11, 1. 
dyxicrov éréova, P. 9,70. 
dyw—ayes epypootvay, P. 6, 20.— 
arourov yet, P.6,47.—Gyee with- 


X 


out an object, P. 2, 17.—r av’ Esima- 
Oéos &ywv, P. 5, 27.—aywv &yovra, 
P. 10, 66. 

aywva, “place,” not ‘ contest,” O. 10 

(11), 26.—dyeva=dyopav, P, 10, 

30.—aywva dduacoas, P. 8, 79.— 

aywvos, “ gathering-place,” P. 9, 

124,—aywvos &w, P.1,44.—dyou 

Kippas, P. 11, 12. 

adeiv=adetv, O. 3, 1.—adovta=ddov- 
va, 0.7,17; P. 2, 96.—addvtt vow, 
P. 6. 51. 

adwov Odxos, P. 2, 53, 

advywacos Bod, O. 13, 100. 

adbvara, P. 2, 81. 

dé, P.9, 95. 

aé0\wv ayawy, P.5, 53. 

deideto, O. 10 (11), 84. 

aekrria Badwv, P. 12, 31. 

aeTos, déTwua, note on O. 13, 21. 

aFaray, P. 2,28; 3, 24, 

a0pncor, P. 2,70. 

abuppa ’AtroA\NBuL0p, P. 5, 23. 

aiavijs Kdpos, P. 1, 83.—aiavis Kir 
Tpov, P. 4, 236. 

Aiyiva, accent, O. 7, 86. 

aiyda Tod@y, O. 13, 36.—aé0Xwv ai- 
yAap, P. 3, 73, 

aiyAdevta Koopon, P. 2, 10, 

aidav Naxovtes, P. 5, 96. 

aidecOévtes a&xav, P. 4, 173. 

Ads, 0.7, 44.— aide oboon, O. 15, 
115.—aidw xadiwat, P. 4, 146. 

alierov wrepdevTa, P, 2, 50.—ypveéwy 
aintav, P. 4, 4. 

ai€yp, fem., O. 1, 6; 13, 88. 

aimaxoupiats, O. 1, 90. 

alunoev vapor, P. 3, 13. 

aiviéaro, P. 8, 40. 

aimvy Oavarov, O. 10 (11), 46. 

alpéw — éXety, “drained,” O. 9, 57.— 
édev, zeugma, O.1,88.—éyKipon Kal 


~ 
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Mp P. 1, 100.—édwv, plastic, O. 7, 


aiiaeayloyas Reo. 

aica—aicas, JP. .3, 60.—Atds aioa, O. 
9,45.—Kar’ aicav, P.4, 107; 10, 26. 

aiovov exhayés, P. 4, 23. 

@irve=eite, P.4,7 

aixug=aix, arais, <O. Tals 

aixpardy, lal a 19; Pals: 

aiwy, fem. P. 4,186; 5,7 

dxapavrérobos Bpovras, O. 4, 1.— 
a. amnvas, 0.5, Bere 
wy trmwy, O.3, es 

axdumrous BovXais, P. 4, 72. 

akatov sivaNiay, P. 11, 40. 

dxeipexoue PoiBw, P. 3, 14 

axécpara, P. 5, 64. 

axnparous avias, P. 5, 32, 

a&kivouvoy Fémos, up. 2, '66. 

axpa—au’ axpav, 0. 1, 48.—dxue, 
O: 2569: 

éxpove apevoet, P. 1, 86. 

akoa dora, Pt 84.—éxod codots, 
P. 9, 84.—axoadv xdvewv, P. 1, 90. 

axdvas penton O. 6, 82. 

axovoate, Pa6, i 

"Axpayas, fem., 0. 8,2; P. 6,6. 

akpavra, O. és "96. —dxpdvrous édari- 
ow, P. 3, 2 

dxpobwva, O. 2, 4; 10 (11), 63. 

a&xpov fav, Pan 55. — &kpa@ obv 
tomipa, P. U1, 10. —dkpav Babui- 
dwy, P.5,7. 

dxpwtriptov "Ant60s, O. 9, 8. 

axray ebudpov, IEG lige 

axtiva Yoav, P. 11, ”48.—dretivos 8\- 
Bou, P. 4, 255. 

"AdBera Ards (Suyarnp), O. 10 (11), 
5,—déorow’ ddabeias, O. 8, 2.—ev 
adabeia meTotcar, O. 7, 69.—aXa- 
Oerav étiTUpMOD, 0. 10 (11), 60. 

édabéow doyors, O. 6, 89. 

addahatos—o Tupoavav Gy P dhe 

a\ ara with gen., O.1, 58. 

adéxtwp, O. 12, 14, 

adeEwuBporors, P. 5, 91. 

aXiBatov TETPAY, O. 6, 64. 

a\uepkéa xwpav, O. 8, 25,—dXLEpKéss 
6x0at, P. 1, 18. 

aXioto yépovros, P. 9, 102. 

éxloxouar—duxdere, P. 3, 57. 

a\xa—adxas dreipdvrov, P, 9, 88.— 
aXe TpEpel, O.1, 112. 

aXe with imper., O. 1,17; 2,13; 4, 6; 
6, 223 7, 873 8,95 9,5; Th (a 

dre y&o. O. 4, 'P. 4, 32. 
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ad\dodarav yuvaneav, P. 4, 50.—a)- 
Nodatrais dpovpars, P. 4, 254. 

a@\Xos—GAXa, adv., P. 2, 85.—ddXors 
=4)Xortpiors, P. 4, 268. 

dows Kparepots, P.4, 71. 

doos ayvov, 0. 5, 10.—é. Alaxidav, 
O. 13, 109.—4. ebdevdpon, O23; oe 
a. iriryuioy, O. 5, 18.—aAce, 0. 3, 
18. 

cua tua, O. 3, 21; P. 3, 36. 

ApaludKkeTov aovroy, P. 1, 14.—4. 
Kun Opdv, P. 4, 208.—péver dpatua- 
KétTw, P. 3, 

euakvrds—Kar’ duakirov, P. 4, 247. 

a&uaxov, O. 18, 18.—é. xiova, O.2,90. 
—é. caxdv, P. 2,76. 

apBoras, P.1, 4. 

apetBo—duenfpev, P. 5, 38,—dueiBe- 
Tat, P.6,54.—@Oovov auetBduevov, 
PiGlo —epeigOn, P.4, 102. 

éusidixos otpatos, P.6, i2 —apethe- 
Xov Korov, P. 8, 8. 

adueudet ia, O. 6, 46. 

dueboacbar=duchao0a, P. 1, 45, 

adsvoltopov Tpiodo», P. 11, 38. 

dpvdoer=davapvacet, P, 4, 64, 

dpoBais, P, 2, 24, 

auov=etepov, P. 3, 41.—adpols, P. 
4, 27 


Se 

durradov, O.7, 61. 

autaxeanv, O, 8, 67. 

aprvoay, O. 8, 7.—dutrvody totacav, 
P. 4, 199 

api with acc., O. 1,17, 97; 9, 33; 10 
(11), 85; with dat., 0. Me 80; 8, ‘42; 
by virtue OL sPsae 12; 6, 42: 8, 34; 
by reason of, 6s i 80; 1? 54; ="epl 
with gen., 0. 13, 52; P. 2, 62; of the 
stake, O. 5,15; 8, 86; 9; 97; within, 
O. 13, 37; with gen., 0. ik 35. 

dupiBadrerat, O. 1, 8. 

aupilddacoov vomoy, O. 7, 33. 

ducpimedov oxBov, P. oF 59. 

duper ira —aupineoon, 0.10 (11), 


pene 6, 32. 

dupis=anpt, P. 4, 253. 

"Aupitpvwrviddas, O. 3, 14. 

dupdrepos—aupérepor, O. Gi icra. 
Packs -—auporepors, “good and bad, 

dy with fad. aor., O. 9, 32; opt. pr., O. 
2, 18, 110; pf. pr, "0. 13, 46; aor., 
0. 2, 20; 7, 42s 8,62 5 13, 1033 eo 
130; subj. pr, P. 3, 106 ? 5, 05 3 aor., 
0.6.67; P. 1, 1003 4,7 
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eva. a, “up, ” ©. 13,114. 

avi—dy tarrows, O. 1, 41; 8, 51; 10 
Q1), 76. ave O° tytdvors, P. 4, 94, 
—dava oKaT Tw, P.1, 6.—av’ "BAAG- 
oa, P. 2, 60. PEN aonuy P.14,.52. 

dvaysiobat, 0. 9,8 

avayKa eerste o 3, 28, 

avayvwre, O. 10 (11), i 

dvd'yw—avéeyn, P.5, 3. 

avadéyouar—avoéeEat’ ayyediay, P. 
2, 41. —dvadeEdpevot, Bass. 

avadjicavres Ruse, P. 10, 40. 

avadéa pdpov, O. 10 (11); 115. 

avaxetat, O, 13, 3G dycctras; 0.11 
(0), 8 

avaNioxora vavov, P. 9, 27. 

avatipdpuryyes, 0.251. 

avaraooe Xap, O. 10 (11), 104. 

avacowv=dva€, Peljoue 

avdcowry Bwuos, O. 13, 107. 

évaridnui—avabénev, P. 8, 29.—ave- 
6nxe, O. 5, 8. 

avatpixw—avidpapov tuvw, O. 8, 54. 

OLE. avésave Kupavay, P. 9, 
wo. 

avopiavTt, P.5, 40. 

dvéere, P. 1,32; 10,9. 

avepoev, P. 1, 92. 

dvepoopapéyur, P. 9, 5. 

dvev Geov, O. 9, 111.—4. Xapitwyv= 
adxapw, P. 2, 42, 

avixer, P. 2, 89. 

avip=tvpwros, P. 2, 29 (cf. dvdpi, 


0. 1,35; dvépwv, O. 1, 66; avdpdaor, |” 


P.2,43).—dvdpi pirtw, P.4,1.—rap’ 
avopaot, “land,” O. 6, 10 

adviats axnparors, P, 5, 32. 

avixa, 0.7.35; 9,33; P.1,48; 4,24. 

advopéas UTorTépots, P. 8, 91. 

avttavetpa, O. 12, 16. 

avT Oeica=dvatibeioa, O. 3, 30. 

dvrtEozt, 0. 13,34. 

dvtios—dvriov, ‘“tadverse,” O. 8, 41.— 
avtia wpaée, P.8, 52. 

aytimaXoy, OLs0E, 

dvtitopa, P.A4, 221, 

advtipepiéa, P. 9, 54. 

avtipréyw — bpbadpsv avrepnreés, 
O. 3, 20. 

Burret, P. 3, 62. 

dur hov Dew, O. 9, 57. 

dvTopevos, P. 2, 71. 

aviw—dvvaocev, P, 12, 11.—dvierat, 
P. 2, 49. 

dévw—dverar, O. 8,8; 14, 6. 

ama apov Biov, O. 1; "59. 
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drauBrtver, P. 1, 82. 

day 6’ evpovros epyov, O. 13, 17, 

dméopot éxOpwr, P. 8, 86. : 

dmetpdvtov adxas, P. 9, 38. 

amepatw Bateia, O.6, ‘bd. 

anwiOynoe, P. 4, 36. 

amwo y\wooas, O. 6, 138.—é. patpos, 
P. 5, 114.—4. yepos, 0.7, 1.— 
xpuotos, O. 18, 76. 

atrodwow Moicacot, P. 4, 67.° 

adqouwa, a living acc., P. 2, 14; 0.7, 
16. 

atotxopuevov, P, 3, 3.—atrorxopévwv, 
Palin gos 

*AtrohAwutov 4Bupma, P.5,23.— Azrod- 
Awvia vara, P.6,9.— Atro\Awviats 
tToutats, P. 5, 90. 

atroTréuTrwv, O. 8, 50. 

atropa, O. 1, 52. 

aTwootacbeioa, P.9, 36. 

amroTiOnur — arreBrjxaTto, O. 8, 68.— 
amoGéoba, O. 10 (11), 44. 

atoTpoTw yvaun, P. 8, 94. 

atop aupitaca, P.3, 12. 

anropec0a ayatats, P. 10, 28. 

artwett, O.9, 99 

arbpous tepots, O. 7, 48. 

aria—aribe, P. 10, 4.—drvev, O. 1, 
ae 

dpydevTa Tavpov, O. 13, 69. 

dpryucepatvou Atés, O. 8, 3. 

APY LWOEVTL MATTO, P. 4, 8. 

apyvpometa, P.9, 10. . 

Apeos Témevos, P. 2, 2. 

dperd, “generosity,” Es 1,94.—dap erai, 

“achievements,” P. 9, 82.—dperais 

Oryotoa, P. 8, 22.—aperaicr mepad- 
ras, O. 1, 89, — dpetav = aperas 
KAZoS, O. 7, 89; 8,6. 

apyiov yévos, O. >, 46. 

apis bdpparov yépasy P. 5, 30. 

dpraroy dv parol, Paele 3 

dpitndos darip, O. 

&pya Neotopeuov, P. b, 32. —d. TIvepi- 
owy, P.10, 65. 

dpuatndéras copes, P.5, 115. 

déppeva mpaeats, O. 8, 73. 

dpe ler-aeletay P. 9, 127.—appd- 
Gouoa, P. 9, 14. —-doudtovra, P. 4, 
129) 

dppovia—Kata tly dppoviay, P. 8, 
68. 

dpovpa—épovpas apwagas, P. 4, 34, 
—dpovpav ’Adpodiras, P. 6, 2. 

aptakéav ddow, 2. 8,65.—a. ppovri- 
oa, P. 10, 62. 
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dptueTns, O. 6, 61. : 

dpxé—ayatas &pxa, P.1, 2.—rédos 
apxé te, P. 10, 10.—év rade Aros 
épya, 0. 2, 64. 

doxeducav, P. 4, 110. 

adoxos olwywy, P. 1,7. be 

dpyw—apxopmévou epyov, O. 6,3. 

tan. 6: 10 (11), 56. 

doxwm—daipov’ doxiow, P. 3, 109.— 
doxeirar Oéuts, O. 8, 22. 

dstés—dpuepov dorots, O. 13, 2.— 
apais aatois, P. 3, 71. — ddALov 
dorév, P.2, 82.—dpbovwy dorov, 
0. 6,7.—doTwy dod, P.1, 84, 

dorpaBy xiova, O. 2, 90. 

dotpov paevvov, O. 1,6. 

dopadys=arraoTos, P. 3, 86. 

adaxonos, P. 8, 29. 

dra—sis dxeTov Gras, O. 10 (11), 42. 

arapBaxrouo, P. 4, 84.- 

arapBet ppevi, P. 5, 51.—d. cepara, 
P.9, 34. 

& te, O. 2, 39. 

dréxpapta, P. 10, 63. 

arehis pavTevpacty, P.5, 62. 

a@revis, P. 2, 77. 

arep, P. 2, 32. 

*Arpéexera, O. 10 (11), 15. 

atpexns, O. 8, 12.—atpexel karpw, P. 
8,7. 

ariGovrat, P.1,13.—arvGopévw, O. 8, 
39. 


avyad—d£siats abyats ceXiov, 0.3, 24, 

abddcomat, O. 2,101. 

av01, O. 8, 39. 

a’i\os—atrdov Body, O. 3, 8.—adrA. 
kavayal, P. 10, 39. ; 

avEwv, P.8, 38. 

av’Touatw Kehaddw, P.4, 60. 

avrtos—avrov, not avrov, P. 2, 34.— 
avira, not avTa, O. 13,53.—abrais, 
not avrais, P. 9, 67. 

avtopirwy, P. 3, 47. 

‘Adaioroto kpouvods, P.1,25.—céXas 
A4Bpov ‘Adaiorou, P. 3, 40. 

&pavrov Bpéuer, P. 11, 30. 

ap0ovntos, “above envy,” O. 11 (10), 
7; active, O. 13, 25. 

apixvéouwat—apixovro, with dat., O, 
9, 72.—dpixrar ddpous, P. 5, 29. 

apiornur — dpicraua, O. 1, 52.— 
adpioravra., P.4, 145. 

’"Adpodiras dpouvpav, P.6,1.— A. Ka- 
qov, P. 5, 24.—x«ridov, P. 2, 17.— 
moots, P. 4, 87. : 

dwros, P. 10, 53.—dwrov, O. 8, 4; P. 
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4,131; 0.5, 1.—d. yepwy, O. 8, 75. 


—orTepavav dwrot, O. 9, 21. 


aster Anéas, Cae eae ee 

voisw Xapirecot, P. 9, 2. 

Babuxddzrov Pas, P.9, 109.—PBabvkdn- 
twv Mowav, FP. 1, 12. 

BabvrAciuwy ayay, B. 10, 15. 

Babutrodépov, P. 2, 1. 

Bais—Babby kdapor, “rich,” O. 13, 
62.—Babeiav wraxa, “far below,” 
Po1,2e 

Bad\XAw orepdvorsr, P. 8, 57.—Urrep Oe 
Badd wv, P.8, 77.—Kepadas Baretp, 
2 

.—Bar<0’ adikiav, P. : 

Bapart év TewTw, P. 3, 43,” 

Bapvev=Byvat, P. 4, 39. 

Bapvoray, P. 6, 24. 

Bapis—Bapeia ov wd€a, P. 3, 42. 

BactXets, with gen. of place, P. 1, 60. 
—Baciréa oiwvwy, O. 13, 21. 

Baous, P. 1, 2. , i 

Bacra es, O. 12, 19. 

Bédos tTpépet, O. 1, 112. 

Biav Oiwopéou, O. 1, 88. 

Bards "Apns, P. 1, 10, 

He eopn cote, Bs 8, 75.—Biov ae- 

pwpévov, P. 5 

Biorov, 0.2, 32... 

BrXarTwv Noyov, P. 9, 102. 

Rox Au P.10,39.—Bodv Tuepidwy, 

Bodoars, O. 8, 40. 

Bonrara dibupauBw, O. 13, 19. 

Bowwtiav dv, O. 6, 90. 

Bovduciars, O. 5, 6. 

BovXal rpecBirepat, P. 2, 65. 

Bovradcpor dyopai, O. 12, 5. 

BobXopmat, note on, P. 1, 40. 

Bows, of a woman, P. 4, 142. 

Bogus &pavroy, P. 11, 30. 

Bpéxw—PBeBoeyuévos, O. 6, 55. 

BdXr\axa Satmoviar, P. 4, 37. 


Taias buyatnp, P. 9, 19. 

yapBpot, “suitors,” P. 9, 126. 

yamov piea, P. 4, 222. 

yaptev, O. 1, 3.—yapvov, P. 4, 94. 

yaortip—mod.as yaortpos, P.4, 99. 

yaotpiuapyov, O. 1,52. 

yeyaxew, O. 6, 49. 

yeywvetv, O. 3,9; P. 9, 3.—yeywvn- 
téov, O. 2, 6. 

hare buna, P. 4, 181.—y. xapdia, 
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ve pav, O. 13,104; P.1,17; 7, 16. 

yevebX\tos Oaiuwy, O. 13, 105.—Zeds 6 
y., P. 4, 167.—Znvi yeveOriw, O. 8, 
16. 


yévos dortov, O. 2,46, 

yepaipwy, 0.3,2; P.1,70.—éyéparpen, 

yépas, 0.8, 11. 

yepacpdpor, P. 2, 43. 

yeverar dé0\wp, P. 10, 7. 

yiverat, “approves himself,” P. 10, 

ywaeokw—zyvw, O.7,83.—yvecomat 
O. 18, 3. Eraoiceee 

yAaukoi Opaxovtes, O. 8, 37. 

yAauxoxpoa, O. 3, 13. 

yAauKow — yrAauvxwta opw, P. 4, 
249.—yAaukwres Opdkovtes, O. 6, 
45, 

yAuKis Kpatip, O. 6, 91.—cbyKorrov 
yAuxty, P.9, 25.—yAuKeta hor, P. 
6, 52.—yAukéa, O. 14, 6.—yAuKuTa- 
tas ppovricty, O.1, 19. 

yAawooa Twoiaivew Gee, O. 11 (10), 
9.—xarkeve yoooar, P, 1, 86.— 
a6 ywooas, O. 6, 18. 

yvepa arotpérw, P. 8, 94.—yvepav 
ailwv, P. 3, 28. 

yvious, O. 8, 68. 

yupvov ataccop, P. 11, 49. 


Oaimovioy 166a, 0.6, 8.—BwraKa dat- 
poviav, P. 4, 37. 

Oaipwv yeveOXL0s, O. 13, 105.—6. Ere- 
pos, P.3,34.—kara daipov’ Gvdpes, 
O. 9, 30. 

Saidppwv, P.9, 91. 

oaxvw—oedaypévot, P. 8, 87. 

Odxos=onypa, P. 2, 53. 

Aapaiw twatpt, O. 13, 69. 

SapadiGor (Katadaparifor), P. 5, 
121. 

Aapédavis — Aapéavida xopav, P. 11, 
19. 

6, apodotic, O. 2, 62; 7, 5. 

6é after voc., see Vocative. 

Ceixvupi—oetEar pabeiv, O. 9, 80. 

Agwopévee wat, P. 2,1 

deivos=ivos, ‘ dance.” —delywy TéEp- 
wias, P.9, 21. 

detpav, O. 3, 27. 

deipds—Kopivbov depada, O. 8, 52. 

décxouar with dat., O. 13, 29; P. 4, 23; 
8,5; 12, 5. 

OsEvoyutoy, O. 9, 119. 

bépxopar—dédopxe, O. 1, 94.—dépKe- 
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vat, “regards with favor,” P. 3, 85, 
—dpakelo’ dopadés, P. 2, 20, 

decroctvaow Kiovecow, P, 4, 267, 

devtata, O, 1, 50. 

dsuTépa poipa, P. 1,99. 

dvad—dv dptroy, P. 9, 183, 

dudtretpa, O.4, 18. 

dtamAéKer, P. 2, 82.—Opjvov dvamdé- 
Eaoa, P. 12,8. 

Sracwrdcouat, O. 13, 91. 

dravdodpopay, P. 10, 9. 

Srapatvw—repauve, P. 3, 44. 

dradéper, “spreads abroad,” P. 11, 60. 

ddvua xept, P. 2,9. 

Oidwpi—didor==didov, O. 1,85; 6, 104; 
7,89; 13, 115.—dSor waov, P.4, 
265.—20tdou, P. 9, 127.—7ropoaivew 
Odpen, O. 6, 33. 

OubuvpduBw Bondeéra, O. 13, 19. 

Aixa, O. 13, 7.—Aixas Ouyarnp, P. 8, 
1, 

dixa—éy dixa, O.2,18.—sixav, “wise,” 
with art., P. 1, 50. 

OuxaozroAus, P. 8, 22. 

dudadoTos aly)a, P. 8, 96. 

6x dBouXoy, O. 8, 86. 

orxopnus, O. 3, 19. 

oiav do.day, P. 9, 112. 

diwEimmov Kupavas, P. 9, 4, 

OoArxyrpetmov Atywvay, O. 8, 20. 

Sovw — dovéovtat, P. 10, 39.— dovn- 
Ocioa ppnv, P. 6, 36. 

Od£a—év O6£a Véuevos, O.10 (11), 69. 
—d0d£av, “belief,” P. 1, 36. 

Odpmov baw, O. 10 (11), 52. 

Opémet, P. 6, 48.—dperwy, O. 1, 13.— 
dpamewy, P. 4, 130. 

dpdcos—dpdow padOake, P. 5, 99.— 
Spoow duarédov, O. 7, 2. 

dvotranés, O. 8, 25. 

Oveppovar, O. 2, 57. 

duwdekadpopwnr, O. 2, 55. 

Awpiebs—Awptei Xaw, O. 8, 30.—Aw= 
plet Kopw, P. 8, 20.—Awpueis, P. 1, 
65 


Adépios—Awptav poppeyya, O.1, 17; 
dwpw—zdwpnoar, O. 6, 78. 


éyyvdcouat, O. 11 (10), 16. 

évelpat Od€av, P. 9, 112. 

zyxupoats, P. 4, 282.—ds dv éyxipon 
«al €y, P.1, 100. 

eyKwpsov TEOpudv, O. 18, 29. 

2VyxeLBpduw Kopa, O. 7, 43. 

eyxetcépauvov Zyva, P.4, 194.—Znvos 
evyxetxepavvou, O. 13, 77. 
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éyxwpiav Niuvay, O.5, 11.—éyxeproe 
Baotdges, O. 9, 60. 

202\w, P. 3, 77; “Tam wont,” O. 13, 
os “Tam fain,” P. 9, 1.—éedyjow, 
O. 7, 20.—é0edijoats, P. 1,40. 

ei, interr., O. 8, 4. 

sikos, construction of, P. 1, 35. 

ciui—omission of éori, siot, O. 1,1; 
of zopév, P. 8, 95. —étvTi, 0. 2,92, 

sivd\uos—elyétov qovov, P. 2, 79.— 
slvaNiav dkatov, P. 11, 40. 

elrre, “ said,” with inf., O. 7, 62. 

sttep, P.1, 90. 

Elpnva, O. "13,7 

els—év Tap’ ‘dadov, P. 3, 81; dedi 
au’ évi, O. 138, 37. 

Exalos, O. 9, 62. 

éxas éwy, P. 2, 54, 

éxdloaoknoev copon, P. 4, 217. 

éxddc0at tpos HBav, P. 4, 295. 

éxvevoat, O. 13, 114. 

EKT PETS ’OdvuTrias, P. 7, 10. 

exTavucay, IP 4242. 

éxros Exe Toda, P. 4, 289. 

extpame)ov (Vv. 12, Ps 4, 105. 

édaias xovozas, O. 11 (10), 13. 

2\dourov €Ovos, P. 5, 85. 

zhaTIp, O.4, 1. 

EXacdov OiActav, O. 3, 29. 

eeyxos, O.4, 18. 

éAehiComeva bopueye, P.1,4. 

éNedixVovos TeTpaopias, 

2XevOepiov Zyves, O. 12, 1. 

2hev0épw oT drw, P. 8, 98. 

EAiKwTrLOOS petits, : 6, 1. 

Edicodmevar “Qoat, O. 4 

‘EdXavodixas, 0. 3, 12." 

éhaidas taxsias, P. 1, 83.—édmis, 
“pleasure,” P. 2, 49. 

eXropat, with aor. ‘for fut., P. 1, 43, 

zhoats, O. 10 (11), 47. 

zuftéBaxev, BeLO 12: 

éuBorw, O. 7, 19. 

éurtraduy, O. 12, SPL o os 

éurras, P. 4, 86. 

éutreTes=évetreces, P.8, 81. 

zumroAay Poincar, P. 2, 67. 

zutrvpous, O. 8, 3. 

Euptdtoy aina, P. 2, 32. 

éy with acc., P. 2, 11. 86; 5, 38.—év 
dvthw Tiels, P, 8, 12.—éy povais 
One, P. ii, 37.—év doda amvew, Pe 
5, 103. —éy & (retpaopia) Kparéwy, 
P. 2, 5.—év adrois, O. ne —év dika, 
Pp. 5, 14.—2v cabape, O. 10 (11), 50. 

ae xepot, P. 2,8 
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év, ady., O. 7, 5. 

évaywuios ‘Epuas, P. 2, 10. 

évadiav Papen, P. 4, 39. 

évapiuBpotov otpatapxoyv, P, 6, 30. 

evdetEev, O. 7, 58. 

tvéixov, P. 5, 1038. 

zvdoev, P. 2, 74. 

évooudxas aéxrwp, O. 12, 14. 

évéxeTat, P. 8, 49. 

evirrwv, P. 4, 201. 

éyvetre, O. 1, 47. 

zvvopot, O. 7, 84.—Evvomov, P.9, 62. 

*Evvocida, P. 4, 33. 

évorrAa érrauCev, O. 138, 86. 

Lvoxiumrw—evéoxynler, P.3, 58. 

évtéwy ofévos, P.5,34 —évTeow duay- 
kas, P. 4, 235. aa iearelais gy éyTEeo- 
ow, O. 13, 20. 

evtt, O. 2, 92. 

évtpamedop, P. 4, 105. 

zytve, O. 3, 28; P. 4,181. 

2f, “above,” O. 6, 25. 

zEayev, P. a 51. 

éEalipetov udx8ov, P. 2,30. 

éEavijxev, P. 4, 99. 

avioravrat, P. 4, 49. 

eRaTeral, “are ’ misleading,” O. 1, 


ae 

ae 

La oes, 0. 10 Reet 28. 

Coma. > 

Eedxwv, P. 1, 5 

Eixeto, with ace., P. 11, 35. 

EE opKos, O. 18, 99. 

e£oxa Thoirov, 0. 1,2.—Eoy’ dvOpw- 

tw, O. 8, 2 

ama Pp. 4, 275. 

zouxora, P. 1, 34. 

zoXet, P. 4, 233. 

éds—ta=operépa, P. 2, 91s 

érrayeipats, P. 9, 58. 

érraxootte, O,. 14, 15. 

emradmvos, P. 8, 84. 

érralto, O. 18, 72. 

dmavrédhww xpovos, O. 8, 28. 

emetut—EWeoTLy, with gen., PS ots 

éwétTav monigiron, Pb; 4 

émevEao8a, P.3, 77. 

gqréwy oT lyEs, P. 4, 57. 

éqri-, in composition, P. 5, 124. . 

é7ri, with dat., P. 1, 36; “crowning,” 
O. 2,12; “heaped on,” 8, 84; ‘over 
and above,” O. 11 (10), 18.— émi 

 Oavirw, P. 4, 186. 

émiBatver, O. 7, 45. 

emiRdav, P. 4, 140. 

ériBploas, P. 3, 106. 
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2aruyouvid.ov, P. 9, 67. 

EmdéEia Xetpds, P. 6, 19. 

émucatpotatos, P. 4, 270. 

étrixovpov dddv, O. 1, 110. 

etrixpupor oinov, O. 8, 69. 

émixtocais dotwy, O.6,73 wetaTpo- 
amiaus éyKvpoatev, P. 10, 21, 

eee es O. 10 (11), 

*Extuabéos Ouyatépa, P. 5, 27. 

Emilyvupi—éTréweEe, P. 2, 32. 

éqivogov otpatov, P. 11,7. 

émimperet, P. 8, 44. 

imipdzyet, P. 11, 45.—émipdéywr, O. 
9, 24. 

émolxovtat, O. 3, 40.—émroryopévous, 
P. 2, 24 

Etrouxai—eotroito, O. 9, 89.—erevTar= 
émrouevov eat, O. 13, 47. 

trometer, O.7, 11. 

Emtaxtimou popuryyos, P. 2,70. 

érwvupiav xdpw, O. 10 (11), 86.— 
étwvuplay jody, P.1, 30. 

Zpapuar—ézpadcoarto, P.2,27.—épaiuay, 
PS11550) 

Zpavos—épavov, 0.1, 38; P.5,77; 12, 
14 


2oactuodare, O. 14, 16. 
Epyov=vixny, O. 9, 91.—zpya, O. 13, 
38 


Zpdwy, O. 1, 64. 

zpeldw —tpede, O. 9, 83. — Eperoov 
x8ovi, P. 10, 51. 

Zoom ’"Axpayartos, O. 2, 7. 

Eperrtopv, P. 4, 240, 

Epedov péav faa O. 1, 68. 

épéw, present (?), P.1, 77. 

Zojpas aidgpos, O.1, 6. 

Zonuouv with two acc., P. 3, 97. 

ZptBpopou XVovds, P.6,3.—é. veédas, 
6p 


alle 

go7rot, O. 13, 105. 

Zpxouar—nAVe with dat., O. 1, 44.— 
nAVes Tediov, P. 5, 52.—épyxopevov, 
prow: 

’"Epxopevon (y.1.), O. 14, 4. 

2s Geo, O. 7, 31. 

Zoddous kado@v, P. 5, 116.—imerav 
Zoddwv, P. 6, 50. 

tomépas, O. 3, 20; P. 4, 40. 

Zoti=bytws zo7t, O. 1, 35. 

iotiay péxapav, O.1,11; P.5, 11. 

2oxateay, O. 3, 43. 

Erepos, “hostile,” P. 3, 34. 

2rjTvmov addbeav, O.10 (11), 60. 


e Z 
stoipos alvos, O. 6, 12.—é. Oncaupos, 
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P. 6, 7.—éroipov yauov, O.1, 69.— 
é. wapedpon, O. 2, 84. 

evavopov xwpav, P.1, 40. 

evav0éa oroXov, P.2, 62. 

evavoplatot, O. 5, 20. 

evayéa tuvov, P. 2, 14. 

evdelehov Kpouov, O. 1, 111.—ebdsle- 
Nov X0dva ’IwAxov, P. 4, 76. 

evdlav, O.1, 98; P. 5, 10. 

eVdravov péppaxov, O.9, 104. 

evOodvors Kaduoro Kkovpats, 0.2. 24.— 
ev. “Qoatot, P. 9, 65. 

ev0UyAwooos, P, 2, 86. 

e¥Ouve odpov, O. 13, 28.—etOuve dikas, 
P. 4, 153.—evOdvor od Bor, P. 1, 46. 

ev0ds—ev0dyv Tévoy, O. 10 (11), 70.— 
ev0eia TéAma, O. 18, 12. 

ev00Topmon dddv, P. 5, 90. 

evirrmou Kupavas, P. 4, 2. 

eval, P. 2, 27.—ev. wapatporror, P. 2, 
35.—evvais yAuKepats, P. 9, 13. 

evpioxw—evdpetv for ebvoéo0at, P.2, 64, 
—evpovta, O. 7, 89.—ebpicxovTo,, 
P. 1, 48.—evpéoOa, P. 3, 111. 

evpuBia, P. 4, 175.—evpuBiav, O. 6, 58. 

evpvoberijs tAovTOS, P. 5, 1. 

evpupapétpas, P. 9, 28. 

evoTteddvwy, “ battlemented,” P. 2, 58. 

eUTpamreXov (v.1.), P. 4, 105.—evTpa- 
qédots Kepdecat, P. 1, 92. 

Evtpiaway, O. 1, 73. 

evudpov axrav, P. 1, 79. 

evyomuat, “pray,” O. 3, 2.— evyxovTo, 
“vowed,” “ declared,” O. 6, 53, 

evxos édwv, P. 5, 21.—ev. Béuevos ev 
00£a, O. 10 (11), 69. 

ev@dzeos ddvTOU, O. 7, 32. 

LuRR ES ae, O. 9, 64.—épa- 
aropéiva, P. 9, 12.—épawarto, O. 1, 
86; P. 8, 60. 

epetmas, O. 8, 11.—éetpais, P.2, 21. 

txw—tyer, P. 9, 37.—éxy, intr., P. 1, 
72.—écx ov, ingressive, O. 2,10; ef. 
P.1, 65; 3, 24; 11, 48.—oxetv, P.3, 
89 


Ero, O. 1, 83. 


Favak, P. 11, 62.—Fadva, P. 9, 48.— 
Fdva=Favaoca, P. 12,3. 

Favacowy, O. 18, 24. 

Favéddvew, P.1,29.—Faddyet, P.6, 51. 

Fedopuévw, P. 4, 21. 

Feidos, O. 8, 19. 

Fedws, O. 2, 94. 

Fereiv, O, 13, 71. 

Féxatt, O. 14, 20. 
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Ferridecot, P. 2, o 

Feouxora, P, 3,5 

Féros, a "6, 16; P. 2, 66; 3, 2.—F éqrect, 
O.1, 8 

Fé a 4, 104.—Fépya, P. 7, 15.— 
Loa, B. 2, 17. 

Fepéw, P.4, 142. 

FépEaus, 0.10 Gh), 100. 

Feréwy, 02. 

Fn0os, Ott (10), 21. 

Fudduaoy, O. 7, 74. 

Fidov, P. 5, 84,— Fiddv, O. 9, 66.— 
Fidoica, 0. 14, 16. 

Fidwos, O. 13, 49. 

Fidspw, O. 1, 104. 

Filtada=’ Odudéa, O. 9, 120. 

Fiv=Fot, conj., P. 4, 36. 

Fiva, P, 4, 253. 

FuéXaov, P. 9, 85; 11, 60. 

FacmvocansO; 6, 30, 

Ficavtt, P. 3, 29. 

Fuwdxoy, Ps 4, 188. 

Fou, 0. 1, 23. 57. 65; 2,46; 6, 20. 653 
7, 89.91; 9, 16.72; 10 (11), 96; 13, 
29, 37.65. 71.76.91; 14,29; P.1,73 
2, 42. 83; 3, 63; 4, 37. 48, 73, 189. 
197. 248. 264, 287; 5,117; 9, 39. 61. 
89. 118. 130. 

Foixoey, P. 8, 51. 

Foixov, P. 7,4. 

Fou, P. 6,36. 

Foavy, O. 5,11. 


Gadars, O. 12, 12. 
Cartwrov sivas, O. 7, 6. 
Capers, P. 4, 10; 9, "AL, 
Zevs—Aros xdpw, P, 3, 95. 


CwOdApsos, O. 7, 11. 

7, P. 9, 24.—17 wada Of, P. 4, 64.—7 
nee P. 4, 40. 

4 pa, P.4, 57. 


“Has xaprév, O. 6, 58.—nBav dpé- 
mov, P. 6, 48. 

nBeory, ‘ ‘ abodes, ” P, 4, 258. 

1}pos owcavOemov, P. 4, 64. 

“Hovxia pireppor, tc 8 1.—'Hovytay 
promo, 0. 4,1 

jovxia Ouyéuev, P. 4, °596. 


Oanrov ddpov, Pein Oo: 

O¢.apor, “house,” 0. 6, 1L.—év Oardpw 
Oausioa, P. 3, ft; 5 fahduows peya- 
AoxevBéecouy, P. 2, 3: 

Oddos, O. 2,49; 6, 68, 

Odua=dua, O. 7, 12; Bx12525; 
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OauBave=Oaduaye, O, 3, 32. 

Oana, O. 1, 53 

Cavarov meipas, O. 2, 34. — Oavarw 
amopev, O. 2, 90. 

Savpara, O.1, 28.—bavparap oddv, P. 
10, 30. 

O2dwv 7d Naraynoat, O. 2, 107. 

OeuoxpedvTwy, P. 5, 29. 

Demsroapévous dpyds, P. 4, 141. 

Oéutoow, “ oracles,” P. 4, 54, 

Ozucoreiov, O. 1, 12. 

Oévap, P. 4, 206. 

Gedduatos—bedduatov xpéos, O. 3, 7. 
—Oeoduares ézdev0epia, P. 1, 61 
Veodudras AdXou, O. 6, 59. —6e0- 
Ouatwv dxéwy, P. 9, 11. 

bedbev, P. 11, 50. 

Oeduop(e), P. 5, 5. 

Gedptw aby ddBo, O. 2, 40. 

Geds, monosyllabic, P. 1, 56. — eds 
drjuwv Kcéeap, P. 10, 22.— ew & bp- 
xov, O. 7, 65. 

Oedppova, 0. 6, 41. 

Oeparreiwy, P. 3, 109. 

Ozparwv, P. 4, 287, —Oeparovta, O. 
1353; 

Oeowa mupé, P. 3, 50. 

Ocpud AouTpa, O. 12, 19.—Oepuav vo- 
cwv, P. 3, 66. 

Of Aevav 2racor, O. 3, 29. 

O4£Eas, O. 10 (11), 22. 

Ouyeiv Wedder, P. me 46.—@ryotca or 
Oiyouca, P. 8, 2 

Qvarais ppaciv, > 8, 59. 

Goai vaes, O. 12, 3.—Boav adxtiva, P. 
11, 48. 

Opdoos mohéuwy, P. 2,63.—Opaczos, 
P2383. 

Opacbyuov, P. 8, 37. 

Soacvudyaves, O. 6, 67. 

Opacupnost Tadruwvel, P. 4, 143. 

Oupw, O. 2,9; 8,6 


iatver Kapdiay, Pale dle. voov, P. 2; 
90.—lavatev Gundy, O. 7, 48, —iav- 
Osis, O. 2, 15. 

tovos év KOWGs O. 18, 49. 

idotea, F lost, O. 14, 22. 

leoav didotatwv, P. 9, 48. —ispois 
admipots, O. 7, 48. 

tforcav wow, 6. 10 at), 42. 

tkeo Bacoap, P.9 

iAdoxopat, 0. G 9. 

‘Théoa aKT ay, Pp. Aree 


tuspos yAuxis, O. ag 33; iuépw, O. 1, 
41. 
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tva, always “ where,” P. 9, 61. 

tov—iwy dxtiot, O. 6, 55. 

lom\oKkduwy, P.1, 1. 

idtXoxor, O. 6, 30. 

ids—io pediooar, O. 6, 47. 

ioxéarpa, P. 2, 9. 

tov, O. 4, 7. 

tarmecos—intetoy pirtpoyr, O. 13, 68. 
—inteiw vouw, O. 1, 101.—imerav 
Ecddwy, P.6,50.—imareious Evtecow, 
O. 13, 20. 

tarrots xpucéats, O. 8, 51.—ypucéa- 
ow av t.,O.1,41; gender, O. 6, 14; 
P.2,8; 4.17. 

“‘InmoxXéas, P. 10, 5. 

lartrocéa, O. 3, 26. 

mete, ON tS 23: 

toca, P. 4, 5. 

tcavtt, P. 3, 29. 

*To8uds, fem., O. 7, 81; 8, 48. 

tornui—totacev dpbovs, P. 3, 53. 

ioriov dveudev, P. 1, 92. 

tuyya qorkiXday, P. 4, 214. 

tugev, P. 4, 237. 

txveow Tatpos, P. 10, 12. 


Kkalapa dpera, P. 5, 2.—kehed0w ka- 
Oapa, O. 6, 23.—Kabapov orzppa, 
P. 3, 15.—x. péyyos, P. 9, 98.—Ka- 
Oapov A€ByTos, O. 1, 26.—paer ev 
xka0apw, P. 6, 14. 

xa0ijmevos, O. 1, 83. 

xabopas, P. 9, 53. 

kai, trajection of, O. 7, 26. 

RQU wee ooo Es ES, 99% 

xai wav, O. 10 (11), 38; P.1, 63; 4,90. 

9109: 9- 

Katpov, P.1, 81. 

Kakayopos=Kakny dpous, O. 1, 53. 

KadAtytvaikt TaTpa, P.9, 

kahXwikov &puact, P. 1, 32. 

kadXuTroxdpw ‘“Edéva, O. 3,1. 

KaAXlarwov edpav, O. 14, 2. 

KaXrpdotcr Tvoats, O. 6, 83. 

Kaos, kaNés, P. 2, 73.—kahov wha, 
P. 2, 40. 

kaAmda, O. 6, 40. - 

kahtwWar aida, P. 4, 146. 

Kauipor, O. 7, 73. 

kav=Kat(a), O. 8,78. 

Kdrerov=KanTesov=Katétecon, O. 
8, 38. 

Kamos, of any favored spot, O. 3, 24.— 
Xapitwy xarrov,O.9,29.—x.’ Agpo-~ 
divas, P. 5, 24.—x. Ads, P. 9, 57. 

xapoia yedavet, O. 5, 2. 
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Kaptaiuav yevdwv, P. 12, 20. 

kapmov “HBas, O. 6, 58.—K. ppevds, 
O. 7, 8.—k. ppeverv, P. 2, 73. 

kapTairoda, QO. 18, 81. 

KapTbvew xepoty, O, 13, 95. 

kara, “like,” P. 2, 67.—xat’ dxpav, 
O. 7, 36.—Katé Kdéos, P. 4, 125.— 
kata pédn, O.1,46.—«. yas, O.2,65, 

kataBaivw—xatéBav, O. 7, 18. 

kataBpéxwr, O. 10 (11), 109. 

KaraWioce, P. 5, 11.—Karaidvocoy, 
P. 4, 83. 

katatéwWat, O. 1, 55. 

KATQATXOMEVOS, SCC KATEXW. 


RET eon hae bee 0.10 (11), 
61. ; 
Katehéyyxets, P. 8, 36.—xKatehéyywv, 


ee 
KaTexw—karexovtt, O. 7, 10.—Karé- 
xet, P. 1, 96.—Katacydpuevos, P. 1, 
10. 
kavtnpa, P.1, 95. 
Kedadeovtt, P. 2, 15.—KeXadijoa, P. 
1, 58.—kehadéwv, P. 2, 63. 
kehawweewn, P. 4, 52. 
kehawawtrecot Kédxouow, P. 4, 212. 
«ey with fut. inf., O. 1,109; position, 
e 10, 29. 62; with subj.=fut., P. 4, 
1. 


Keved Tadamovet, P. 2, 61.—k. mvev- 
cas, O. 10 (11), 102. 

Kévtpov—moTl Kévtpov NakTiCéuev, 
P. 2, 94. 

Kepdvyvupi—xKexpatat, P, 10, 41.—xe- 
Kpapévon, P. 5, 2. 

Képdeoo’ evTpatrédors, P. 1, 92. 

xepoot, P. 2, 78. 

kepada véa, P. 11, 35.—é@ kepada, 
O. 6, 60; 7, 67.—dtapBet kepada, 
P. 9, 33.—Kkepadav modXav vouov, 
Pel2;,23; 

kiwy ovpavia, P.1,19.—dorpaBy Kio- 
va, O. 2, 90.—K. datmovian, O. 8, 27. 

kAatdes IerBovs, P. 9, 42.—Kxdaidas- 
bareptaras, P. 8, 4. 

kXérrwv=Kadirrov, P. 4, 96. 

kAwOeis with dat., O. 1, 92. 

kXovéorrat, P. 9, 52. 

kruTav xépa, P. 9, 39. 

KviCw—kviGouéva, O. 6, 44.—put) Kdpos 
kvion, P. 8, 32. 

xcvwodrwy, P. 10, 36. 

kvooowy, P. 1, 8.—Kvwocovtt, O. 13, 
Fake 

kowov Noyov, O. 10 (11), 18. 

Kowwavéotsw Xopods, O. 14, 9. 
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Kkowwviav déxovTat, P.1, 97. 

koitay Eaviav, P. 3, 32.—Koirar év- 
vuxot, P. 11, 25. 

Ko\X@, O. 5, 18. 

Ko\Twy aiBépos, O. 18, 88.—KpiWe 
koAtrots, O. 6, 31. 

Kore, P. 8, 99. 

kouTrw, P. 10, 4. 

«dpos, P.1,82.—Kopou parépa, O. 13, 
10 * 


Kopvocéuev Biov, P. 8, 75. 

Kopupav NOywr, P. 3, 80.—Kopupav 
wavtTds, P. 9, 85. 

kopupourat, O. 1, 113. 

Kdopnw=Koopiws, P. 3, 82. 

Kkovpa BiBwvra, O. 14,17. 

Kpavaats év ’AQdvais, O. 7, 82; 18, 38. 

Kpatew, O. 7, 51. 

kpatnoitroda, P. 10, 16. 

Kpéccova ahuxias, P. 5, 109. 

Kpnuvots, O. 3, 22; P. 3,34. 

Konto do.day, P. 7, 3. 

Kpoue trai, O. 2, 13. 

Kpodmoy, O. 1, 111. 

Kpouvols ‘Adaicrouo, P. 1, 25. 

Kovdev pavtTevua, P. 4, 73. 
KpUrTw—pt KpUTTE otrépma, O.7, 92. 
—pt) Noyov kpuTtTétw, P. 9, 102. 

«tidoy, P. 2, 17. 

krisw=épyov, O. 13, 83. 

kuavéas Noxmas, O. 6, 40. 

Kb«Xov Ouypxero, O. 9, 100. 

Kuzpoyevet, O. 10 (11), 115. 

xvptov TéXos, P. 9,48.—Kupiw év pnvi, 
O. 6, 32. 

Koray oxacov, P. 10, 51. 


Kkwpds, P. 9, 94. 


AaBoos orpatos, P. 2, 87.—NaBpar, 
O. 2, 95.—AaBpov Kkatrvov, O. 8, 36. 
—célas NaBpor, P. 3, 39. 

Layxavw—hédoyyxev, O. 1, 53.—Na- 
xoures aiday, p 5, 96.—Aaxoicaz, 
O. 14, 2. 

Aaképevav, P. 3, 34. 

aktiCéuev Wott Kévtpov, P, 2, 9. 

NapBaver pwra, O.1, 81. 

AaoceBys, P. 5, 95. 

Aaoccdwy dywuwy, P. 12, 24. 

Naotpdopov (ardXw), O. 5, 4. 

Adtprov pisbdv, O. 10 (11), 31. 

Aavpas, P. 8, 86. 

Aseyopmevov epéw, P. 5, 108. 

Aste, O. 6, 45. 

Aeuvcats poacty, P. 4, 109. 

Asuxitrouv (Ilepcepovas), O. 6, 95.— 
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ANsuKinroiot(yv) ayutuis, P. 9, 90.— 
AevKitrawy, P. 4, 117. 

AsvKoTa@\wy, P. 1, 66. 

EXEL OapaCopevay, P. 11, 24. 

Aja Kopwvidos, P. 3, 25. 

Auyupas axovas, O. 6, 82. 

AWiva Wados, O. 7, 86. 

utrapa Mapadoy, O. 13, 110.—dura- 
pas ’Opxopevov, O. 14, 3.—NadEw 
duTrapa, P. 4, 88.—Aurrapav OnBan, 
P.2,3. 

Nerai=Xrravevtixal.—itas éqaot- 
ods, P. 4, 217.—Artais Ouciats, O. 
6, 78. 

Noyiors, P. 1, 94. 

oyos, “saying,” P. 1, 35. —Adyos 
opidret, P. 7, 7.—Adyov, P. 1, 68; 8, 
38; 9, 102.—Adyov éxex, O. 7, 87. 

Avowrovots, Veparovtecauy, P. 4, 41, 

AUTpov=aTrowa, O. 7, 77. 


pawwad dpuv, P. 4, 216. 

paxaroa OecoaNia, P. 10, 2.—naKa- 
pav éotiav, O.1,11; P.d, 11. 

papa =paxpov, P. 4, 247. — waxpov 
b\Bov, P. 2, 26. 

paxtvwy TEXos, P. 4, 286. 

dv, O. 2,58; 7,45; 9, 53; 10 (11), 38; 
P. 1,63; 2,82; 4, 87.90; 7,16. 

paviaow voKkpéxer, O. 9, 42. 

uavtw Kopav, P. 11, 83. 

pavue, O. 6, 52.—pavier = adrayyéd- 
Neve, Jor ; ue 

padpywy, O. 2, 106. 

accor (=peiGou) adv dABw, P. 11, 

2. 


padortuye ILefovs, P. 4, 219. 

uatav, O. 1, 83. 

paxav téXos, O. 13, 57. 

paxavai, P.1,41; gumpaxroy paxa- 
vav, P. 3, 62. 

peyadokevbécoow Oadamots, P. 2, 33. 

peyadomroAres Supdkocat, P. 2, 1. 

peyadoobenn, P. 6, 21. 

peytotomot, P. 8, 2. 

petixos dpyda, P. 9, 47. 

pédav yévetov, O. 1, 68. 

pen eareane Uuvot, O. 11 (10), 4; P. 3, 


pediooas Ashpidos, P. 4, 60. 

peitoscoar evdiay, O. 1, 98. 

beripboyyor Moica, O. 6, 21. 

mé\Xw with aor., O.7,61; 8,32; 9,56. 

mév and oé, chiastic, O. 11 (10), 8; 12, 
Eyre one Parekh Zale 

fev... Te, O. 8,6; 4,138; 5,10; 6,4; 
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7, 12.69.88; P. 2,31; 4,249; 6,39; 
11, 31. 46. 

wévew with acc. and inf., P. 3, 16. 

péptuvav adypotéepav, O. 2, 60.—p, 
Kptocova TovTON, P. 8, 92. 

Bepos Gydoon, P.4,65.—tpirov p., P. 
12, 11. 

pera with gen., “among,” O. 10 (11), 
54; P. 5, 94. 

petaBacovtas, P. 1, 52. 

metdd\Xacey, O. 6, 62. 

meTapnovia, O. 12,6; P. 3, 23. 

metatpotiats, P. 10, 21. 

pétwtrov, P. 1,30. 

pj in oaths, O. 2, 102; 11 (10), 18; 
after é\7romar, P. 1, 44. 

poyxéte, O. 1, 5. 114. 

pBnro0doKw Hv0an, P. 3, 27. 

piya, P. 4, 113. 

plyvupi—uryvimevov ppevi, P. 5, 19. 
—péuexrar ev, O.1,90.—piver, P.4, 
251.—plEav Biav, P. 4, 213.—ptEar 
yapmov, P. 4, 223.—yx0eioa rather 
than puyeioa, O. 6, 29.—utyBévTes, 
P. 4, 257. 

Muvieve (accent), O. 14, 19. 

pitpats, O. 9, 90. 

pvapnov, P. 5, 49. 

potpa devtépa, P. 1, 99.—év datos 
poipa, P. 4, 127. 

Moicay ddocw, O. 7, 7. 

podwy with acc., O. 9, 76. 

pova Kal povov, P. 2, 43. 

povapurouxia, O. 5, 7. 

povddpotrov uton, P. 5, 42. 

pdxGov dtoravov, P. 4, 268.—pudy8ov 
Kabdrrep0e, P. 9, 34.—pudy Ow errope, 
O. 10 (11); 102. 

puxos Tlapvacios, P. 10, 8.— puxov 
pavtnov, P. 5, 68.—pvxye Mapa- 
Oavos, P. 8,79. 

_ pewpos, P.1, 82. 


vaiovra, P. 7, 4. 

vawov dupanor, P. 6, 4. 

vata Tokvyptow, P. 6, 9. 

patos KotoTreor, P. 5, 38. 

vacos=vijoous, O. 2, 78. 

pavs—vaos bronrépou, O. 9, 26.—vat 
woumrav, P. 4, 164. 

vavototovov UBpu, P. 1, 72. 

vavorpoprytots, P. 1, 33. 

véa kepada, P. 11, 39. 

vexpou, P. 3, 43. 

vixrap xuTov, O. 7, 7. 

véet without an object, P. 3, 70. 





véotkov edpav, O. 5, 8. 

véonat, P. 8, 69. 

veociyaX\oyv tpoTop, O. 3, 4, 

vedtatos TO wadw, O. 10 (11), 95. 

Neordpeov dua, P. 6, 32. 

védos 0s; O. 7, 45. 

vndts yuua, P. 11, 22. 

vitrowov, P. 9, 63. 

Nixas wrepa, P. 9,135. 

vixwv Opduon, O. 4, 22; 18, 30. 

viv, neut., P. 2, 57. 

vioerat, O. 3, 34, 

vomov, “ constitution,” P. 2, 86; 10,70. 
—vopois=Tols vourCouévors, P. 2,43. 

vow=obv vow, P. 6, 47.—év vow, P.1, 
40.—dddvtt vow, P. 6, 51. ; 

vov ye, P. 4, 50.—vov ve wav, P.1,50. 

wE—vixtes, P. 4, 256.—vuxrl xowd- 
cavtes odov, P. 4, 115. 

vopua orpartov, P. 1, 86. 


EavOav vepédray, O. 7, 49. —EavOas 
ayéhas, P. 4, 149. — EavOaior(v) 
akttot, O. 6, 55. 

Eewiav koirav=Koiray Eévov, P.3,32. 

Eevataras, O. 10 (11), 38. 

evapxeov vioy, P, 8, 19. 

Eevwbeis OnBa, P. 4, 299; E. tears, 
P..5, 31. 

Evvaoves, P. 3, 48. 


6=6s, P. 2,50; 5,63; 12, 31. 

Sapov ToTicTaCwy, P. 4,137.—ddpor- 
ciy bal, 98: 

6Bpipov Tudavos, O. 4, 7.—dBpipw 
AéovTt, P. 9, 39. 

6dov Ards, O. 2,77.—dddv érixoupov, 
O. 1, 110.—édd6v rpayparwv, O. 7, 
46.—o6ddv cxupwtay, £. 5, 93. 

ota, exclamatory, P, 1, 73. 

oixobev, O. 3, 44.—otkolev oikade, O. 
6,99; 7,4. 

oikos—Kat’ oixoyv, P.1, 72. 

oixoupiay, P. 9, 21. 

oipov étréwy, O. 9, 51. 

olotréXos Oaipwy, P. 4, 28. 

oicewy, fut.(?), P. 4, 102. 

orABia Aaxedaiuwy, P. 10, 1.—drBiav 
Kopu0op, O. 18, 4. 

’Oduptrovixay Te0ucv, O. 7, 88.—O. 
tuvov, O. 3, 3. 

OuBpos yetuéptos, P. 6,10; cf. P.5, 11. 
—ppiccovras duBpous, P. 4, 81. 
Opidet Novos, P.7,7.—omtAEwy Tap’ 

apotpats, O. 12, 19. 
oupa, P. 5, 56 
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opodapoy, O. 9, 48. 

omoxNapor, O. 2, 54, 

ouoTtpopos, O. 13, 7. 

omoppovos evvas, O. 7, 6. 

dupandov evdévdpoto patépos, P. 4,74. 
—dpparov x0oves, P. 6, 3. —vas 
oupahdy, P. 11, 10. 

ovap oxas, P. 8, 95. 

d€vpeTret OdAw, O. 9, 98. 

df0s—dEe’ “Epwis, O. 2, 45.—d£Eeia 
pedéra, O. 6, 37.—dEsias abyais, 
O. 3, 24.—dE eva dxrivwv, O.7,70. 

émdova prydwy, P.9, 70. 

émiCopéva, P. 2, 17. 

érw Eévwv, O. 2, 6.—d. Dewv, P. 8, 
WL 

omAortépotoy, P. 6, 41. 

omoére==nvica, O. 1,37; 9,104; P. 3, 
91; 8,41; 11,19; 12, 11. 

6paw—opwvTr’ adxav, O.9, 119. 

dpya& metdexos, P. 9, 47.—dpyds, P. 
4, 141.—dpyais adhwréxwy, P. 2, 
ile 

dpyaw—dopyas with gen., P. 6, 50. 

Bpdlav WBpov, P. 10, 36.—dpOrov wpv- 
cat, O. 9,117. 

6p0omoAu, O. 2, 8. 

6006s—édp0a=ducala, O. 10 (11), 5.— 
6p0at ppéves, O.7, 91.—dp0@ modi, 
O. 18, 72. 

6p0dw—Hp0woev, P.4, 60.—dp0acats, 
O. 3, 3. 

Op0woia, O. 3, 30. 

dpxov Vewy, O. 7, 65. 

oppaivwy, O. 8,41. 

dpvrxa Beton, O. 2, 97. 

dpover with gen., P. 10, 61. 

*Opcorpiawa, O. 8, 48.— dpcotpiat- 
vay, P. 2,12. 

dppavite, P. 4, 2838.—dpparviGouév, 
P. 6, 22. 

ocla=oodrns, P. 9, 39. 

daTe—tyTe, P. 2, 39. 

otptvw—aTpuvov with dat., P. 4, 40. 

ov with inf., P. 2, 88. 

od: map, P. 4, 87. 

obxéTt, P. 8, 40. 

ote... ovo, P. 8, 83.—ovre omitted, 
P. 10, 29. 41. 

ob Ti Tov, P.4, 87. 

ovTw in a wish, O.3, 4. 

op0arpos Bucedias, O. 2, 11.—éoaé- 
pas dp0adpov, O. 3, 20.—oTpatias 
oe ONG, 16) 

Oppa with fut. ind.(?), O. 6, 23; with 
Exn=Exew, P.1,72. 
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oxetov dras, O. 10 (11), 41. 
oxXeTovs cepvos, O. 5, 12 


ByGae ddvepxées, P. 1, 18.—3yx0cus, P, 
12, 2. 
3y8ov 2s duimedoy, P. 9, 59. 


a- alliteration, O.1,76; P.4, 138. 150. 

mayal mupdés, P.1, 22.—mayav du- 
Bpociwy éréwv, P. 4, 299.—cKrapav 
tayav, O. 3, 14. 

Way KoLvov xXepav, O. 6, 68. 

wala patpds=maloton pntpt, P. 3, 
42.—mpotépa mada, P. 8, 48 

Taratpovet Keved, P. 2, 61. 

Tartdua Sovéiwy, P. 1, 44.—Oeov abv 
warauag, O.10 (11), 23.—Znvos ra- 
Aduat, P. 2, 40. 

TariyKoToy, O. 2, 22. 

TariuBawous ddovs, P. 9, 20. 

Twadtwrparedov hua, O. 2, 41. 

Taputoppipos atic, O. 6, 55. 

awaupwvov iaxav, P. 3, 17.—maupw- 
vov méXos, P.12,19.—rraugawvoror(v) 
evtecw, O. 7, 12. 

amavooxov vadv, P. 8, 61.—mavddKw 
adoet, O. 3, 17. 

mavetes, P. 1, 20. 

wavTa, P. 2, 23. 

Twantalve Ta TOpow, P. 3, 22.—Wa- 
arawwe, O. 1, 114. 

Tap=Tapé—Tap woods, P.3, 60; 10, 
62.—1dp tro6i, O. 1, 74. 

mapa with acc., “on account of,” O. 2, 
71; “to the neighborhood of,” O. 2, 
77.—1ap’ auap, “day about,” P.11, 
63.—arapc with dat., O. 1, 20. 93; 7, 
17; 12,19; 14,23; P. 2, 25.72, 87: 
8, 28; 4,186. 213; 12, 26. 

wapaadXz1, P.9, 94. 

Tapayov, P. 11, 25. 

Tapadeeauevous, O.7, 72. 

TapaWiacet, P.1,87.—mapaitvée, O. 
10 (11), 81. 

TapaTepwyra, O, 8, 3. 

TapdrpoTrot, P. 2, 35. 

waodaéa, P. 4, 81. 

amapsdpos Atés, O. 8, 22.—éroipov ma- 
pedpop, O. 2, 84. 

mapéhxet, O. 7, 46. 

mapi xan, O. 1, 39.—7apdoxor, P. 1, 
46. 


taplevlay &dwwa, O. 6, 81. 
wapbenkai, P. 9, 107, 

waple kadd, P. 1, 86. 

TaptoTapévwy, O. 5, 23.—mapéotaxe, 


P. 8, 71.—rapecraxor, O. 3, 4. 
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waptioxet without obj., P. 8, 76. 

Taporptvet, O. 3, 38. 

Tappapey, 0. rte 66. 

was—mavtt Bpotav, O. 1, 100.—ro 
wav=ToTay, 0.2, 9 

watpayv, “clan,” P. 8, “38: 

TaTpwav or dbnav, P. 6, 45. 

mavpov trrvov, P. 9, 26. 

weda=pertd, P.5,47.—7e0" 
P. 8, 74. 

medducnyar, O. 12, 12. 

qedidda, P. 5, 91. 

métov, oO. 5 5.—redihw, O. 6, 8. 

welpata Mit. "ropes Bye “strands,” es 
1,81; “achievements,” P. 4, 220. 

mespdw—tneipar0, és tempted,” a2, 

qwevotxcdAdwa, P. 2, 11. 

merayet, O.7, 56. 

wéiure, P,4, 178.—éptrop, P. 4, 114. 
—epyn, O. 2, 23. 

TeuTTapépors, O. 5, 6 

weTpwpuevov, P. 6, 27. 

TepdTTwv=TeplaTTwy, P. 3, 52. 

wept with dat., of the stake, P. 2, 
59.—7. deiuate, ‘““compassed by 
fear,” P. 5, 58.—7. Wuxav, P.4, 122. 
Re elided (arep’), O. 6, 88; P. 4, 
26 


appovwy, 


mepiyhwoacot, P. 1, 42. 

wécoovra, P. 4, 186. 

qwetpatooas Iv0wvos, O. 6, 48. 

mia Kadov, P. 2, 40. 

Tlavomevon, P. 2, 56. 

awilwy, P. 2,72. 

aiav=reicas, P. 3, 28. 

Tomar as pres., O. 6, 86. 

Tint wy—eTece, of a lotz.O© 2125, 10: 
P. 8, 21.—merdytecow, ’P. 5, 50 

TisTa ’ poovtwy, O. 3, 17.—mo Tov bp- 
xtov, O. 11 (10), 6. 

mAdka Babeiav, P. 1, 24, 

wAGdETITOV OnBav, 0. 6, 85. 

seg aig nae ek 6, 69. 

mov eitre, O. 7, 32. 

TOUTOS evpuabeviis, Pron, 

TVvEwy xXaund, PliT) 30; 

TodapKys auzpa, O. 13, 38.—7rodap- 
Kéwy Spdpay, | P. 5, 33. 

aoia, “ verdure,” P. ’g, 20. —olav pe- 
Niadéa, Bros 40.—molas orepavots, 
P. 4, 240. 

mouxtXavlous mwhous, P. 2, 8. 

Tout oy apuy popmryy4, 0. 3, 8. 

qo.tov Kapa, P. 10, 46. —rouxthors 


Wevdear, O. 1, 29. 
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Reo es O. 4, 2. 
Totpmaivery, O. 11 0 

Toméva. addr prov, 0. to (11), 97, 

oe P. 4, 63.—7rowav, P. 

5 
’ 

Totvimos=duermrixn, P, 2,17, 

tourviwy, P. 10, 64. 

qrosuaddxous Sarows, P, 10, 18. 

qokemi@wy, O. 9, 34. 

moALas yaortpos, P. 4, 98. 

qoAXa, adv., O. (13,14. 

mohiBooxov’ yatav, O. 7, 63. 

Tohkupahw, O. 1, 12. 

arohuprjdov, ie 9, 7. 

tToAtmulor doetai, P. 9, 82. 

toNvgidov intray, P..5, 4. 

wohvxptow vawe, P. 6,8 

Topme kuioadeooa, O. 7, 80.—moumdy 
vat, P. 4, 164, 

moupdduEan, P. 4, 121. 

qovos damdva te, O. 5, 15.—Tpnrov 
movov, P. 6, 54. 

TovTiay Wdowy, O. 13, 46. —Trovriav 
‘Pddov, O. 7, 18. —rovtley wehayet, 
O. 7, 56. 

mépouve, P. 4, 278. 

ToppupEeois omapyavols, P. 4, 114. 

Torapulas “Aptépicos, P. Po 

torauol, P. 1, 22.—otknua motapmov, 
O. 2, 10. 

moravds év Moicatot, P. 5, 114.—7ro- 
Tavov xpéos, P. 8, 34, 

Moredavos=Moceidiavos, 0.18, 5.40. 

ToTleTalw—moTLoT Alou, P.4,137.— 
motor dey poppav, O. 6, 76. 

toTpos, O. 8, 15.—adTmov Tapaddv- 
TOS, P.5, 3 

wot *AyNata, O. 14, 18.—adétma 
Bedéwy, P. 4, 213. 

TovUs—T ap ao0és, Peay 60; 10, 62.— 
6pbw qoot, O. 13, 12 —txaibe EXEW 
moda, P.4, 289.—taxuTas Todwy= 
Taxels 106E8, O. 1, 95.—triwa To- 
dav, O. 12, 15. = Kobpouow moot, 
- 18, 114.—év root tpaxov, P. 8, 


lees = Tpdocerat, P. 9, 112,.— 
TpdccovTL=TpadccovTat, O. 3, i 
empaée, “effected,” P. 2, 40.—mpd- 
Eac0a=eipéoba, P. 3, 15. 

TpeTev, “was like unto,” P2588: 

mpecporepar Bovdai, P. 2, 65. 

ampiv with ind., “ until,” '0. 9, 61 — 
aplv ye, O. 13, 65.—plv dpas, P. 
4, 43. 

apo ddpwv, P. 2, 18.—7po dwudTwv, 
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P. 5, 96.—po Kibarpwvos payav, 
alanis 

arpd8upov Pao t . 18, 5.— e0- 
TELXEL Bees O. 6 

mpokevia, O. 9, 8 

gOS e 7, : —Tpootmiwy eee 
Ads, Ps 

TpoTivay, 0. a7, 4, 

mpos tpyov, O 0.'5, 15.—7. xdpu, O. 8, 
8.—1. nBav, P. 4, 295.—7. aw, P. 
27. 

apocétxerat, P.6, 51. 

mpooniryvysi—mpootuite, 0.1, 22. 

Tpdaparoy, P, 4, 299. 

mpdampopos, 0. Oe ie 

TpdTwToV, “front, fe 0. 6.3552. 6, 14. 

TpdTEpos—TpoTépas, “of re "0, 3, 
11.—trpotépa aba, Pad 

tpotuxov, P. 4, 35. 

Tpopavroy, O. Ye 116. 

mpopacis, P.4, Bas —IIpdépacw, P. 5, 
28 


apoparoy, O. 8, 16. 

atpopéper, P. 2, 86. 

TpvTavl, P, 2, 58. 

Tpwtistos, P. 2, 82. 

aréccw—irrazav, P. 4, 57. 

arepsevta=ravirrepor, P. 2, 50. 

mrzodv—mrepa Nixas, P. 9, 135,.— 
az0hwv TTEpotct, O. 14, 24. 

TVX ais ipo, O. 1, 105. 

Tlu@:ados év Spon, P. 1, 32. 

Tlu€tdviuxov ae P58. be 

TUK Oune, P, 4, 73. 

TO xeuuéptov, P, Ai 266. —devadou Wu- 
Pos bal, -— OTEPEW ay O. 10 
(11), 40.—@epuve rupi, P. 3, 50. 

mupta\apov, O. 10 (11), 88. 

paivw tuvw, P.8,57.—pavbeioay dpe- 
Tay, Pp. 5, 100. 

peTw— perry ToNd Kal TONG, O.8, 23. 
—piTmovra varvov, P. 9, 27, 

piayv ameipov, P.9, 9. —p. OTEPMLATOS, 
O. 2, 50 

puraiot Katacyxomusvos, P. 1, 10.—kKv- 
patwv pias, P. 4, 195. — pitrais 
avéipwv, P. 9, 52. 


catvw—oaivwr, P. 2, 82.—weyadavwp 
zoavev, P. 1, 52.—Ecavav éodoi, 


ceuvov avtpov, O. 5,18; P. 9, 32.— 
cepvovs dxeTous, O; 5, 12. 

olévos tyudvay, O. 6, 22.—c. deXiou, 
P. 4, 144.—c. tvtéwv, P. 5, 34.—0. 
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tartretov, O. 6, 22; P. 2, 12.—o. viay, 
Roos. 

ovyandov &maxaviay, P. 9, 100. 

o1dapoxappay, P. 2, 2, 

oxevas, P, 2, 80. 

oxias ovap, P. 8, 95. 

cxotrov, of Apoilo, P. 3, 27.—o«. Ad- 
Nov, O. 6, 59.—’ OdUmTrov oxoTrol, O. 
1, 54. 

ckupwray oop, P.5, 93. 

oxutaéda Moucay, O. 6,91. 

oKvTaiov=pdTadov, O. 9, 32. 

copia édodos, 0.7, 53.—c. 2x8pa, O. 
9, 41 —Oidindda ‘copia, P. 4, 263. 
—coplas, “ poetic art,” P.4, 248; cf. 
6, 49.— copia apédqpavrov,O. i; 116, 
—ocopla Moicap, P.1, 12. 

codds, O.2,94.—éxdidaokncev coor, 
P. 4, 217.— cooi, “ poets,” P. 1, 42. 
—oopay pytrieccr, O. 1, 9.—aKkoa 
coos, P.9, 84.—ot cool, “ aris- 
tocracy,” P. 2, 88; 5, 12. 

omapyavos Toppupéots, P. 4, 114. 

onipua pdoyds, O.7, 48.—o7. kaba- 
pov, P.3, 15.—omépuartos, “spar. 
P. 3, 37.—oméppuros pifav, O. 2, 
50. 

or d0uav matpwarv, P.6,45.—oTabuas 
*YAALbos, P. 1, 62. 

otaluds— Aida orabpov, O.10 (11), 
101.—orabuwv aitewwv, P. 4, 76. 

oTduev=oTHvat, P.4, 2. 

oTepoTav Kepavvwy Te, P. 6, 24. 

otedpavapopiay, O. 8, 10. 

otépavoy, “battlement,” O. 8, 32. 

otepdvapa, P. 12, 5.—orepavwpa 
Kupavas, P. 9, 4. 

or oXov dvaBacouat, P. 2, 62.—édev- 
Gg or dXw, P. 8, 98. 

orpareioua—torparedOn, P. 1, 51. 

orpatos, P. 2,46.—oarpardv, “ folk, ie 
O. 5,12; P. 1 86.—orpata, P. 10, 
8. —orpardy emivopoy, P. 11, 8. 

otpwuva, P. 1, 28. .—oTpwpvav, P. 4, 
230. 

suyyenis 6pOahuos, P. 5, 17. 

ouyyovw éotia, 0.12, 14.—cvyyovor- 
ot Texvats, P.8, 60. 

obuBoroyv, O. 12,7 

oupmieat, O. 3, 9 Poca POS: 

cov instead of instr. dat., O.1, 110; 25 
46; P. 1, 51; 4, 39 5 12, tv anoeas 
avta, P. 4 4, 250. —oby éébdors, Pao; 
125. sty, taaous, P. 11, 48.—obv 

Odvprrads, O. 10 (11), 64. 
cuvaytopevos, O. 2, 43. 106. 
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cbvducos, O. 9, 105,—odvducov ktéavor, 
1,2. 

cuvdpouwv TetTpav, P. 4, 208. 

ovvovo Tiuata, P.3, 81. 

ovvevvoy, O. 1, 88. 

cuvepamrtousvos, O. 10 (11), 107. 

suvotxtaTyp, O. 6, 6. 

ovvtavioas, P. 1,81. 

ovyteAeVewv, P. 9, 62. 

ouvTiOnus—ovvOenevos, PLAS 2R75 

operipas=éas, O. 7 84; P. 4, 83.— 
odetépov, O. 13,6 

opov=cpetepon, P. 3 102. 

oupots, of mountains, P. 2, 46. 

cxaoov, P. 10, 51. 

cxéOwv, P. 6, 19. 

Lwrepa, O. 8,21; 12,2. 

Lwrnp (voc.), O. 5, 17. 


ra=Ti, O. 1, 82. 

re dé, adverbial, O. 13, 55; P. 8, 28. 

Ta kat ta, P. 5, 55; 7 17 —TWY TE 
Kal Tw, "0.2 Di 59. 

ToXarovidas;.O, 6, 15. 

Taputas, O.6,5; P. 1,98.—ranle Kupa- 
vas, P. 5, 62.—raular (rautar), O 
13,7; 14, 9. 

tdéuvetv Tédos, O. 13, 57. 

Tavuebeipa, oO. 2, 28. 

Tapaccépmev, P.11,42.—y8ova tapac- 
coves, O. 2, 69. 

Téprapos, fem., P. 1, 15. 

Tavpov apyaevTa, O. 13, 69.—ratpw 
XaAKEW, Pl Ob: 

Taxées eBav, P. 4, 179.—Taxeias éh- 
midas, P. 1, 83. 

TE connecting single words, O. 1, 62; 
3, 39; 9,43; P. 2,2; 3,73; 4, 13.— 
TE, consequential, O.1,88.—re ere, 
P. 4, 80; 11, 29.—re Kai, O. 1, 18; 
2, 1; 10 (11), 68.—re .. . Kai, O. 
14, bi—re... Kal. . TE, O. 3, ioe 

eee ete B15 13, 50. 
reOudv Upuvou, O. G 88, '— TeOuoiow 
Aiyuuov, P. 1, 64. 

reixer Eviivw, P, 3, 38. 

rexi<w—rereiyioras, P. 6, 9. 

textoves, “fashioners of songs,” PES; 

113. 

eae O. 18,115; P. 1, 67.—réXe10v, 
PRos.9 Ge 

redtocat, “bring to term,” P. 3, 9. 

Tereras=toptas, O. 3, 41. 

redevrdv=Téhos, Ps 9, 72. 

Tehiw—Teret ddvacw, P. 5, 117. 

tédeTau és yaw, O. 1, 76. 
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TéXos éxpov, P, 9, 128.—Epywv 7., O. 
25 19.—jeeaiion t., P. 4, 286.—Ta- 
pvew 7., O. 13, 57. on, apxa Te, P. 
10, 10. 

-réos, verbals in, O. 2, 6. 

Teoma, O. 14, 5. 

TETPaKYaMOV " Seoudy, P. 2, 40.—-. 
byya, P. 4, 214, 

Téxvaou, O. 2 35. 

THavyées tpocwrov, 0.6, 4.—Tydav- 
yéow orepavots, P. 2, 6.—71)Aau- 
YyéoTEpov paos, P. 3, 73. 

tiOnur—ribets ev tathy, P. 8, 11.— 
OnKe=érroinoe, OF 4516: — abiney 
vow, P. 1, 40. = Bbmaitee Opdvous, O. 
14, 10. — béuevos= some diievos, Ps 
4, 132. — Onxépevor=romodpevor, 
P. 4, 113.—Orjcovrat, P. 9, 68. 

aibiva, P. 1, 20. 

tiktw—étixtev, O. 6, 85; P. 9, 18.— 
tixre(y), O. 6, 41; P. 8; 101; 4, 46. 

tiv=col, O. 5, 73 6, 12; 10 (11), 103; 
125-35 P. ly 29, 69; 3, "84; 4 4,275; 6, 
50. 

tts omitted, O.6,4.—T iva, many a one, 
Pr2; DE 

tou, not with pure opt., O. 3, 4. 

rena, OF25933 

TtoTpwTov, P. 9, 45. 

tocoas, P. 3, 27. 

toutais, P. 4,15; 9,15.—rouvraxt, P. 
4, 28, 

TpareCav vuppiav, I. 3, 16. 

Tpape =Tpépewv, P. 4, 115.—Tpa- 
gpotca=tpipooa, P. 2, 44, 

TeaXov=Tpéexor, P. 8, 32. 

Tpépe, O. 1, 112. —bpéparo, P. 9, 20. 
= ereparro, O. 6, 46. —Opébarto, 
P.9;,95.- 

tpyTov Tovoy, P. 6, 54. 

tpitodw vacor, O. Za 18. 

TpLcoAupTLoviKay oixoy, O. 13, 1. 

TpoTos, “ training,” O. 8, 63. 

TUYyXavovTa=sUTVXOUUTA, P. 3, 104. 
—ooa TuxXEiv, P. 2, 92. 

TuTTOmevov, P. 6, 14. 


"Y Bow, O.18, 10. —tBpw vavoicrovon, 
P. 1, 72.—W. dp0iav, P. 10, 36.— 
UBpros ExGpav oddv, O.7, 90. 

Uyiecav xpuoéay, P. 3, 73. 

Syme bya) rfiou, 0. 5, 23. 

vypov voTov, 

Udwp aptorov, 0. i 1.—B8ars Eevw- 
Geis, P. 5, 31 —téérov Kaduiciwy, 
O. 14, Lot: Arpkaiwv, P.9, 95. 
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Yuvos wohiparos, O. 1, 8. — Uuvou 
tTeOudy, O. 7, 88. —avéépayoy & buvo, 
O. 8, 54. —paivw tuvw, P. 8, 57.— 
Oduprrvovixay & buvor, O. 3, 3. ava 
Erpoppuyyes t tuvor, O. 2, 1 tayo 
arvxats, O. ry —dvbea Uuvwv, 
O. 9, 52.—ovpov tyuvwv, P. 4, 3.— 
Onoavpds tuvov, P. 6, 7.— dwros 
tuvewv, P. 10, 53. 

drailpros, O. 6, 61. 

Umaxoveuen, as a slave, O. 3, 24. 

daraytTidcat with ace., P. 5, 44, 

trap, O. 13, 67. 

imdpyupov pwvay, P.11, 42. 

urate with gen., O. 18, 24. 

vzép with gen., “above and beyond, 2 
0.10 (dy), 80; “by reason of,” P. 1, 
32.—itréo Kinas, Peal es 

urépBrov, O. 10 (11), 32. 

‘Yrreptovidas, O. 7, 39. 

UméootAov IBav, P. 6, 48. 

dmeoriOéuev, P. d, 25. 

vréx wv péptuvay, O. 2, 60. 

vro—iT’ doudas, “to the sound of,” 
0. 4,2.—tn’ duporépwv, O.7, 13. 
v. =vréx, O oe te 6, 43; Pe 9, 66; 
11, 18.—v7d KuAXdvas é dpous, 0. 6, 
77.—ind Aoxmas, O. 6, 40.— dao 

appatwy, O. 2, 21. — ie" "Arrdd- 

wut, O. 6, 35. —imd orEepew Trupl, 
0.10 (11), 40.—bard Bovbuclas, O. 
5, 6.—d70 yedpmacw, P.5, 100.—vao 
nétpay, P. 10, 15. 

bmroVetcouat, P. 2, 84, 

vroksioerat, O. 1, 85. 

broxvifw—viréxvice, P. 10, 60. 

vroxouptGecGan, P. 3, 19. 

brokpéxet, O. 9, 42. 

bropatues, P. 2, 76. 

Umwpdoprar popmry yes, Bales 

dpiotnut—irooracaytss, O. 6, 1. 

UWiyuoy ddoos, O. 5, 13. 

dWexatrat, P.4, 172. 

dou pépovtt, P. 10, 70. 

tw—tce, 0.7, 50. 


papi, out of construction, P. 3, 75. 

péos, “light and life,” O. 5, 14. —$. 
and déyyos, , 8, 75.— paee ev 
xalap, P. 6, 1 

pappakov pers, P. 4,187.—. aipav, 
O..9, 104.—. apa, O. 13, 85. 

ae oe P. 9, 87.—pacyavw, P. 9, 


paris Bpotav, 2 1, 28.—avOpaHtrwy 
paris, P.3, 1 
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pavoipBporos O. 7, 39. 
Pye O. 2 2, 62. aps kaBapdv, Pg; 


ets P. 2, 80. 

pepBerar, P. "5, 110. 

®epévixos, P. 8, 74.—Pepevixov, O. 1, 

pepw—ipets, “earnest,” P. 8, 38.— 
péperat, P. 1, 87. 

pebyo—pbye Raunpsv dpopov, P.9, 
131.— pvyovtes aera P. 10, 43. 

Pro, ‘ Contaan? P.4,1 

pbeyEauo, P. 1, 81. 

pOiweKxaptos, B 4, 265, 

poworwpis, P. 5, 120. 

plovepot & oe P, 11, 54. 

piddav, O.7, 1 

prayhas, P. 12, a 

piréwy puréovra, P. 10, 66.—7repi- 
Anke, P. 1, 18. —tpirnee, P. 2, 16. 

didnolwodme, O. 14, 14. 

prdovetkos (prAdvixos), 0. 6,19. 

prrtorodw ‘Hovxiav, O. 4, 16. 

piros, P.1, 92.—pira Woxé, P. 3, 61. 
—irov é goavev, P.1, 51 —oiravé és 
xXdew, O. 10 (11), 14. 

prrordrwy t Lepav, P. 9, 43. 

prr(oppov ‘Hovyxia, P. ’g, ils 

pirtpor, O. 13, 68. 

Pivris=Gidtis, O. 6, 22. 

préyovre Xapetes, P. 5, 45. 

potxavbéuou npos, P. 4, 64. 

powiKdKpoKoy Cavav, O. 6, 39. 

povoy, fem., P. 4, 250. 

op Onna P. It —Awplav popmeyya, 

dei. — pépuryyes Urwpoprat, 


onetel 6. 12,9: 
bedta—opodouts, O. 2, 66.—ppaca, 
+ y 
ppaciv=¢peciv, P. 2, 26; 3, 59.108; 
4, 219. 
piv dovnbsioa, P.6,36.—d. yAuKeia, 
P. 6, 52. 
dpiccovtas ouBpous, P. 4, 81.—7e- 
pikovras, P. 4, 183. 
Epos kad, P,8,82.—@. mora, O. 
“17, 
ppovrida aptaXéap, P.10,62.—dpov- 
tidt, P. 2, 92. —yhuKutdras pov- 
tiow, O. 4, 19, 
va, O. 2, 94; 9, 107; P. 8, 44. 
uy dzewov orparév, O. 11 (10), 17. 
pudropopay, O. 8, 76. 
pureiov She P 9, 120. — puted- 
oeo0a, P. 4, 15, 
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gutov povddportroy, P. 5, 42. 

piw—oplvt dpeta, O. 10 (11), 22. 

pwva, P. 9, 3l—pwvav vrdpyvpov 
P. 11, 42. “ Seas 

pevaev Ohuptria, O.9, 2.—pwvadevta 
ouvetotow, O. 2, 93. 

pas—parta auPaver, O. 1, 81.—pw- 
tes, O. 1, 46. 

xaipw tt, P. 7, 14.—xatpe, P. 2, 67. 

xarraets, P. 9, 5. 

xatkaotda UWvbiovicav, P. 9, 1. 

xa@Axeos "Apns, O. 10 (11), 17.—x. ot- 
pavos, P. 10, 27. 

x@Arxeve yAwooay, P. 1, 86. 

xadxomrdpaov txovta, P.1, 44. 

xa\xoxdpuat, P. 5, 82. 

Xauaryevewy cvOpwtwy, P. 4, 98. 

Xapaetés eErros, P. 6, 37.— yaua- 
wetéwy Noywv, O. 9, 13. 

Xaunrta tvewv, P11, 30. 

Xaprs, “poetry,” O.1, 30; 6,76; 7,11. 
—kowal Xapetes, O. 2,55.—X. ’Op- 
xomevou, O.14,4.—Xadprres HvKomor, 
P.5, 45.—avev Xapitwv, P.2,42.— 
ov Xapitwy éExas, P. 8, 21.—Xapé- 
twy dpovpav, P. 6, 2.—yadpw, O.7, 
5; P. 2,70; 11, 12.—éuav x., P. 10, 
64.—étrwvupiav x., O. 10 (11), 86.— 
kowav xX., P. 5, 102.—és y., O. 1, 75. 
“pos x., O. 8, 8.—Tai Atwvicou 
xaprtes, O. 13, 19.—ydpittas=ydo- 
pata, P. 3,72. 

Xapuar, “joys,” O. 9, 92. 

xavva mparid:, P. 2, 61. 

xetmaivw—Keyxeinavrat, P, 9, 35d. 

XEmzptos OuBpos, P. 6, 10.—yerpépcov 
ouBpov, P.5, 10.— x. zup, P. 4, 266. 

xXeip—arro_xXetpds, O. 7, 1.—emidéEra 
xetpos, P.6, 19.—év xepos axa, O. 
2, 69.—yEpl dvua, P. 2, 9.—x. kov- 
oa, P. 9, 12.—y. dp8a, O. 10 (11), 
5.—Kkdutav xépa, P. 9, 39.— xepe 
xetpos, P. 9,132.—yetpi xeipa, P.4, 
37.—xepoiv, O.13,95.— 7d yelpwr, 
Oat ie 

xepdde Taupopw, P. 6, 13. 

xOovia ppevi, P. 5, 101. 

xtdvos df€eias, P. 1, 20. 

xA\apov yedaccats, P. 9, 41. 

xoupddos wéTpas, P. 10, 52. 

xdptous AéovTos, O. 13,44. 

xXpaw—expeov, O. 7, 92.—xpiicev oi- 
kioTHpa, P. 4, 6. 

xpéos, O. 1,45; 7, 40.—redv xpéos, P. 

R 
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8, 33.—O0duatov y., 0.3, 7. Badd 
Key Oe LOM). 98 

xXpouwratoyv dpdos, O. 4, 10. 

xpovos 6 mas, P.1,46.—X. 6 wavtwy 
mwatnp, O.2,19.—6 0 éravtéd\Nwy 
% O.8,28.— xpdvos, opp. to Kawds, 

?.1,57,—Tov ONov audt ypdvoy, O. 
2, 33.—xpdvw, “at last,” P. 4, 78; 
11, 32.—devtépw ypdvw, O. 1, 43.— 
Xeove cturravTt, O, 6,56. 

xpucaraxadtoto ’Auditpizvas, O. 6, 
104, 

Xpvoedumuxa Adyeow, O, 7, 64.—x. 
xadwov, O. 13, 65.—xpucaprinwy 
Moca, P. 3, 89. 

Xpuvodopa Poiov, P. 5,104, 

xXpucdppatos Miva, O. 3, 19.—xpu- 
cappatou Kaoropos, P. 5,9. 

xXpvceos, quantity of, P. 4, 144.—ypu- 
céa poomyé, P. 1, 1. —ypvoéas 
éNaias, 0.11 (10), 13.—ddva xpu- 
oéa, P. 10, 40.—xpucéav byierav, DP. 
3, 73.— xpucéwy ‘Tpitrddwy, P. 11, 4. 
—immou ypucéas, O. 8, 51.—ypu- 
céas Kiovas, O. 6, 1.—ypucéas - 

padecot, O. 7, 34. 

xpucdKepwv Ehadov, O, 3, 29. 

xpuodpamus, P. 4, 178. 

xpuads—yxpuaov vce, O. 7, 50. 

xpucootepavoio “Has, O. 6,57; P. 
9, 118. 

xXpucoxaita, P. 2, 16. 

xuTov véxrap, O.7, 7. 


Xwpis, O. 9, 44. 


Waos \uBiva, O. 7, 87.—yddwy trov- 
trav, O. 13, 46. 

WiSipwv warauacs, P. 2, 75. 

Woyepov ’Apxidoyxor, P. 2, 53. 


w, position of, O. 8,1; P.2,1; 8,2. 

"Qavy, with digamma, O. 5, 11. 

@0is—wédivos épatas, O.6, 43,—adwa 
wapleviav, O.6, 31. 

pa cuvarrrer, P. 4, 247.— Qoar, 0.4, 
1 


@puoat, O. 9, 117. 

ws—ij ws idguev, O. 13, 113. 

ws dv=6Trws av, O.7, 42. 

Oseb, Onde 

woeire, elliptical, P. 1, 44. 

ws OTe without a verb, O. 6,2; P. il, 
40 


Gre=ds, O. 10 (11), 94; P. 4, 64; 10, 
54, 





INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


[The proper names refer mainly to the text, all else mainly to the notes. ] 


Abas, P. 8, 55. 
Ablative genitive, O. 1, 58; 2, 57; 4, 
10(2); P.9, 12(). 
Accusative, adverbial, P. 1, 81. 
in apposition, P. J 4; 11, 
12 ek OSG 1 
cognate, P. 2, eo. 
double, O. 1, 68; P. 3, 98. 
of extent, P. 4, 83; 5, 33; 
10, 12. 
before and after inf., O. 1, 
40. 
inner object, P. 8, 79. 


pl. as adverb, O. 10 (11), , 


TOS 14, 1s. P. 2, GL; 
11, 30. 
in -os, O.1, 53; 2, 78. 
terminal, O.1, 111; 9, 76; 
10 (11), 95; 14, 20; P. 
4, 52.134; 5, 29.52; 8, 
5059; 55; 11, 35. 
whole and part, O. 1, 68. 
Achilles, O. 2, 86; and Patroklos, O. 
9,76; 10 (11), 21. 
Active and middle, O. 3,7; 14, 24; P. 
1,48; 2,40; 10, 40. 
Adjectiv es for adverb, Pet oer, 
48. 


in -tos, O. 1,10; 2, 10. 13; 
10 (11), 31; P.2, 12.18; 
3, 7934, 89; 6, 4.32; 8 
19; 9, 67; 11, 20; 12, 9. 
Admetos, P. 4, 126. 
‘Adrastos, O. 6, Peek /3, or, 
Aeolic accentuation, O:- 105A) 17: 
14, 19. 
Agesias, O. 6, 12. 77, 98. 
Agesidamos, O. 10 (11), 20. 101; 11 
(10), 12. 
Aglaia, O. 14, 13. 
Aiakidai, O, 13, 109, 


Aiakos, O. 8, 30. 50. 
Aias Oiliades, O. 9,120. 
Aietes, P. 4, 10. 160. 213. 224, 238. 
Aigeidai, P. 5,75. 
Aigimios, P. i, 64; 5, 72. 
Aigina, O. 7, 86; 8, 20; PHSj98 519), 97. 
Aigisthos, P, 11, 37. 
Aineas, O. 6, 88. 
Aipytos, O. 6, 36. 
Aletes, O. 13, 14. 
Aleuadai, P. 10, 5. 
Alexibiades (Karrhotos), P. 5, 45. 
Alkimedon, O. 8, 17. 65. 
Alkmaion, P. 8, 46. 57. 
Alkmaionidai, P. 7, 2. 
Alkmena, O.7, 27; P.9, 92. 
Alliteration, O. 1,76; P. 4, 138. 150, 
Altar at Olympia, O. 6, 70. 
Amazons, O, 8, 47; 13, 87. 
Amenas, P. 1, 67. 
Ammon, P. 4, 16. 
Amphiaraos, O. 6,13; P. 8, 56. 
Amphitrite, O. 6, 105. 
Amphitryon, P. 9, 88. 
Amplification in repetition, P. 4, 28. 
Amyklai, P. 1,65; 11,32, 
Amyntoridai, O. 7, 23. 
Amythaon, P. 4, 126. 
Anachronism, P. 4, 192. 
Anchors, post-Homeric, P. 4, 24. 192. 
two, O. 6, 101. 
Antenoridai, P, 5, 83. 
Antilochos, P. 6, 28. 
Aorist of definite numbers, P.4,25. 130. 
gnomic, O. 2, 38. 105; 7,43; 9, 
31; P. 1,42; 2, 13. 36. 50; 8, 
15. 
and imperf., P. 4, 247. 
inf. after eixdra, P. Toor 
in a future sense, 0. 2, 102 
P. 1,44; 4, 223. 
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Aorist ingressive, O. 2,10; P. 1, 65, 
partic. after verbs of actual per- 
ception, P. 5, 84. 
and present, P. 2, 50. 89. 
shorthand of perf., O. 10 (11), 
Oberle (oe 
Ape, P. 2, 72, 
Aphrodite, spouse of Ares, P. 4, 88. 
apyvpomeCa, P, 9, 10. 
Apollo or sr pheodits associated, Paz) 


Gn paek P. 5, 60. 
éxaepyos, P. 9, 30. 
Avxios, P. 1, 38. 
Apposition, O. 1, 57. 
distributive, O. 8, 37. 
Archestratos, O. 10 (11), 2, 1095) 11 
(10), 11. 
Archilochos, O. 9,1; P. 2, 55. 
Ares, husband of Aphrodite, P, 4, 88. 
Buaras, P.1, 10. 
X4@Axeos, O. 10 (11), 17. 
Arethusa, P. 3, 69. 
Artemis, P. 2, 7. 
Argos, O. 9, 73. 94; 18,107; P.5, 70; 
8,41; 9,121. 
Aristaios, P. 9,71. 
Arkesilas, P. 4, 2.65. 250. 298; 5, 5.103, 
Armor, race in, O. 4, 22; P. 9,1. 
Arsinoé, P. 11,17. 
Art myths, OQ. 7, 52. 
Artemis, "Opbwoia, O. 3, 30. 
TwoTapia, P.2, 7. 
Article, contemptuous, P. 4, 186. 
with proper name, P. 10, 57. 
widely separated from subst., 
e LUO) PO sel 2 rote bes 12, 
Articular inf aor., O. 2, 56. 107; 8, 59. 
60. 
of the ee 0.2, 
107; 
pr., 0.9 9, 41; ae. 2, 56. 
Asopichos, O. ne ihe 
Ass, a mystic animal, P. 10, 33. 
Asyndeton in prayers, O. 1, 115; 8, 
8639, S62 Pid 2957is 
5, 120; 9, 97. 
announcing end, O, 2, 91. 
denoting repugnance, O.1, 
52. 
Atabyris, O. 7, 87. 
Athena, inventress of the vduos mro\v- 
xéganos, P. 12, 22. 
patroness of Bellerophon, O. 
13, 66. 





SUBJECTS. 


Athena, patroness of Perseus, P. 10,45. 
immeia, O. 13, 82. 

Athens, greatness of, P. 7, 1. 

Atlas, P. 4, 289. 

Atrekeia, O. 10 (11), 15. 

Augeias, O. 10 (11), 31. 39. 


Bakchylides, allusion to, O. 2,96; P. 
, 06. 


Battos, P. 4, 6.280; 5,55. 124, 


Bellerophon, O. 13, B4 

Bit, Corinthian, 0. 13, 20. 
Boibias—lake, Pa, 84, 

Boreas, P. 4, 182. 

Brachylogy, P. 4, 242; 8,48; 9, 27. 


Causative use of verb, 0.5, 8; 8, 20; 
Ply o2 bl oe 
Centaurs, P. 2) 44, 
Change from participle to finite verb, 
0.1, 14; P. 38, 53. 
of subject, O. 3, 22; 9,50; P. 
4, 25.243, 251; 5, 34 
Chariklo, P. 4, 103. 
Chariot, poetic, Oo6; 2269087 s P10; 
65. 


Chariot-race, danger of, 0.5, 15; P.5, 
34; 6 (introd.). 
Charis, O. 1,30; 6,76; 7, 11. 
Charites, goddesses of song, O. 2, 55; 
4,9; 9,29; P.5, 45; 6,2; 
8,21; 9,3. 97. 
city of the (Orchomenos), O. 
14, 4.8; P. 12, 26. 
Cheiron, P.3, 1. 63; 4, 102. 115; 9, 31. 
Chiasm, O. 2, 80; 6,5; 10 an 31; 
110); 83) B: 1 21, b4; 2, 48. 63; 
956. 


Chimaira, O. 18, 90. 
City and heroine blended, P. 9,75; 12, 
3 


Class for individual, O.7,8; P.3, 66. 
Coincident action, O. 7, 5. 69;-8, 40; 
10 (11), 53; P. 3,35; 4, 40. 61. 189. 
Companionship, sphere of, O. 2,11; P. 
3,48; 4,115. 
Complementary adjective felt, P.1, 14. 
substantive, P. 9, 107. 
Conative present, O. 13, 59; P. 4, 106. 
Condition, Bey O; S 42; a3 28; P. 
139 


ideal, 6. 1,-108)52.6, 455,13; 
105 ; Pe f. 81; 3, 110; 8, 
14. 

subjunctive, O. 6, 11; 
P. 4, 264. 266, 274. 


7,1; 
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Condition, unreal, O. 12, 16; P. 3, 68. 
73; 4, 43. 
Copula, omission of, éorié (ict), O.1,1 
(and regularly). 
éopev, P.8, 95. 


es 
Dative of agent, 0.8, 30; 12,3; 14,6; 

PETS. 

of approach, O. 6, 58. 

with déxecBar, O. 13, 29; P.4, 
Diltse Soro l2. os 

=0ra with ace., P. 11, 27. 

double, O. 2, 16; 8, 83; P. 4, 73. 

with é\Geiv, O. 1, 45 (cf. O.9 
72); P.4, 124. 

and genitive, O. 1,57. 65; 6,5; 
8,75; 9,16; P. 3,46; 9, 89. 

instrumental, P. 10, 51. 

local-temporal, O. 1, 2 

locative, P. 1, 40. 78. 

of participle, O.8,60; P. 10, 67. 

personal, O. 2,90; 3, 11. 

and apos with acc., O. 1, 47; 
9, 64. 

of reference, O. 2, 93. 

with verbs of touching, P. 4, 
296; 9,46. 130; 10, 28. 

Dead, state of the, O. 2, 62. 

Deinomenes, P. 1, 58.79; 2,18. ~ 

Delphic word, O. 13, 81. 

Demeter, O. 6, 95. 

Diagoras, O. 7, 13. 80. 

Diaulos, O. 13,37; P. 10, 10. 

Dirke, P. 9, 95. 

Dioskuroi, O. 3,1; P. 11, 61. 

Dolphin, P. 4, 17. 

Doric ace. in -os, O. 1,53; 2, 78. 
inf. in -ev, O. 1, 2; P.5 oe 
perfect, O. 6,49; P.4,1 

Dual, O. 6, 45; 13, 6. 95, 


9. 183. 


Eagle, architectural, O. 13, 21 

Echemos, O. 10 (11), 73. 

Echion, P. 4,179. 

Eleithyia, O. 6, 42. 

Empiric aorist, O. 12, 10. 

Epeians, O. 9, 63; 10 (11), 39. 

Epharmostos, O. 9, 4. 93. 

Ephialtes, P. 4, 89. 

Ephyraians, P. 10, 55. 

Epimetheus, P. 5, 27. 

Epithets, double, O. 1, 6. 10. 59; cf. 2, 
60. 90; 3,18; 4,7; 6,615 7, 15; 9, 
98; 10 (11), 91; 11 (10), 2; 13,89, 
99; P.4, 184; 5,121; 9, 114. 

Erechtheidai, P. 7, 8. 
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Erginos, O. 4, 19 (note). 
Eritimos, O. 13, 42, 

Euphemos, P. 4, 22. 44, 175, 256. 
Euphrosyne, O. 14, 14, 

Euripos, P. 11, 22. 

Europa, P. 4, 46. 

Eurotas, O. 6, 28. 2 
Euryale, P. 12, 20. 

Eurypylos, P. 4, 33. 

Eurystheus, O. 3, 28; P. 9, 86. 
Eurytos, O. 10 (11), 31. 


Family figures, O. 8, 1. 

Feet give way before hands, O. 4, 24. 

Finite verb following participle, 0. 1, 
14; P.1,55; 3, 53. 

Flute, origin of, P, 12, 6. 

Fusion of two or more words, P. 6, 17; 
7,2. See Hypallage. 

Future, modal, O. 8,57; P. 9, 96. 

passive, no ‘special form, P. 4, 
15. 


Ganymede, O. 1, 44; 10 (11), 115. 
Generic condition, ind, O. 11 (10), 4. 
subj. See Condition. 
relative without av, O. 8, 11. 
Genitive ablative, O. 1, 58; 2, 57; 4, 
10(?); P. 3, 50; 9 9, 12(2); 
11, 34. 
absolute, O. 6, 3@). 
without subject, O. 
13,15; P.1,26(?)s 
4,232; 8, 43.85(?). 
and adj. in -vos, O. 2, 10. 13. 
appositive, O. 2, 14. 
and dative (shift), O. 6, 5. 


of material, O. 2, 79; P. 4, 
206. 

in -oro elided, O. 18,35; P.1, 
39. 


of origin, P. 4, 144. 256. 
partitive, P. 4, 34. 
in predicate, P. 3, 67. 
Glaukos, O. 13, 60. 
Gnomic ‘aorist, 0. 2, 38.105; 7,44; 9, 
31; P. 1, 42; 2, 13. 
36. 50; 8, 15. 
and present, P. 2, 50. 
89 


perfect, O. 1, 53. 


Graces. See Charites. 


Hades’ wand, O. 9, 35. 
Hair, when shorn, P. 4, 82. 
Halirrhothios, O. 10 (11), 77. 
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Harmonia, P. 3,91; 11, 7. 

Héktor, O. 2, 89. 

Hellenodikes, O. 3, 12. 

Hellotia, O. 13, 40. 

Hendiadys, O. 10 (11), 64; 14,17; P. 

4, 18. 94. 
Heptaistos=fire, P. 1,25; 3,39. 
Hera, P. 2,27; 4,184; 8, 79. 
trupOevia, O. 6, 88. 
Herakleidai and Dorians, P. 1, 63. 
Herakles, his club, O. 9, 32. 
founder of the Olympian 
games, O. 10 (11), 49. 
his quest of the olive, O. 3, 
17: 
pillars of, O. 3, 44. 

Hermes, évaywueos, O. 6,79; P.2, 10. 
gerulus of Olympos, P.9, 64. 
xpucdpams, P. 4, 178. 

Heroine and city blended, P. 4, 14; 9, 

755 12,3% 
Hieron, O. 1, 11.107; 6, 93; P.1, 32. 
56. 62; 2,5; 3,80. 

Himera, O. 12, 2. 

Himeras, P. 1,79. 

Hippokleas, P. 10, 5. 

Historical present,O.7,78(?) 13,92(?); 

P..2,31(2) ; 5, 82(?). 86(?). 
Homer, divergencies from, O. 13, 67. 
90. Po 11, 30. 
quoted, P. 4, 277. 

Horai, O. 13,17; P. 9, 65. 

Horned does, O. 3, 29. 

Hyllid standard, P. 1, 62. 

Hypallage, O. 3,3; 10 (11), 7.28; I 

4, 149. 205. 225, 255; 9, 90. 

Hyperbaton, O. 1,12; 2,9. 25; 7, 26; 

8, 33; 13,31: P. 5,78; 10, 58. 

Hyperboreans, O. 3,16; P. 10, 30. 

Hypereis, fountain, P. 4, 125. 

Hypseus, P. 9, 14. 

Hypsipyle, O. 4, 23. 


Talysos, O. 7, 74. 

Jamidai, O. 6, 5. 

Iamos, O. 6, 43. 

Japetos, O. 9, 59. 

Jason, P. 4, 12. 128. 136. 169. 189. 232. 

Idaian cave, O. 5, 18. 

Ideal condition. See Condition. 

Tlas, O. 10 (11), 19. 

Ilios, O. 8, 32. 

Imperative present, O. 1,85; P.1, 86. 
for conditional, P. 4, 165. 

276. 
Imperfect, O. 2,23; P. 4, 114. 178. 
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Imperfect and aor., P. 4, 247; 5, 76. 
conative, O. 5, 5. 
of the inventor, P, 12, 18. 
parenthetic, P. 10, 45. 
of reluctance, 0.3,17; 6,45. 
of vision (panoramic), O. 10 
(11), 74; P.3, 44. 
Infinitive articular. See Articular. 
in -ev, O. 1, 2. 
epexegetic, O. 3, 34; 6, 34; 
PIS e265", Oris dle dis 
22, 
final, P. 3,45; 7,3; 9, 62. 
for imperative, O. 13, 114. 
redundant, O. 6, 56; 9, 69. 
Ino, 0:2, 335 P. 1122. 
Instrumental music, position of, O.2, 1. 
Iolaos, O. 9,105; P.9, 853; 11, 60. 
Tolkos, P. 4, 77. 188. 
Ionian Sea, P. 3, 68. 
Iphigeneia, P. 11, 22. 
Iphikles, P. 9, 95. 
son of, P. 11, 59. 
Iphimedeia, P. 4, 89. 
Iphion, O. 8, 81. % 
Trasa, P. 9, 114. 
Ischys, P. 3, 31. 
Exions P22: 
Iynx, the, P. 2,40; 4, 214. 


Kadmos, O. 2, 86. 
daughters of, O. 2,25; P. 11, 
i 
Kallianax, O. 7, 93. 
Kallimachos, O. 8, 82. 
Kalliope, O. 10 (11), 16. 
Kamarina, O. 4, 12; 5,4. 
Kamiros, O. 7, 73. 
Karneia, P. 5, 80. 
Karneiades, P. 9, 77. 
Kassandra, P. 11, 20. 
Kastalia, O.7,17; P.1,39; 4, 168; 5, 
3. 
Kastor, P. 5,9; 11, 61. 
Kastoreion, O. 1,101; P. 2, 67. 
Kephisos, O. 14.1; P. 4, 46. 
Kinyras, P. 2,15. 
Kleodamos, O. 14, 22. 
Kleonai, O. 10 (11), 33. 
Klotho, O. 1, 26. 
Klymenos, O. 4, 19. 
Knosos, O. 12, 16. 
Koronis, P. 3, 25. 
Kreiisa, P. 9, 18. 
Kroisos, P. 1, 94. 
Kronion, O. 1,111; 6, 64. 
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Kronos, hill of, O. 8, 17. 

tower of, O. 2,7 
Kieatos, O. 10 (11), 30. 
Kyknos, O. 2, 90; 10 (1 Gs 


Kyrene, city, P. 4, 2. 261. 276. 279; 5, 


24, 62. 81. 
heroine, P. 9, 18. 73. 


Lachesis, O. 7, 64. 
Laios. O. 2, 42. 
Lakedaimon, I. 4, 49; 
Lakereia, P. 3, 34. 
Lampromachos, O. 9, 90. 

Lapithai, P. 9, 15. 

Leda, O. 3, 35; P. 4, 172. 

Lemnian women, O. 4, 20; P. 4, 252. 
Lerna, O. 1, 33. 

Leto, O. 3, 26; 8, 31. 

Leukothea, P. 11, 2. 

Libya, the heroine, P. 9, 59. 


5,69; 10,1. 


the land, P. 4, 6.42. 259; 5, 52; 


B05 
Likymnios, O57, 29 OU) 7a. 
Lindos, O. 7, 74. 


Litotes, O. 10 (11), 24; P.7, 14; 9, 26. 


Lokrian women, O. 9,66; P. 2, 18. 
Loxias, P. 3, 28; 11, 5. 
Lydian flutes, O. 5, 19. 

harmony, O. 14, 17. 
Lykaion (mountain), O. 13, 108. 


Magna Mater, P. 3, 78. 
Magnesian dress, P. 4, 80. 
Mainalian chain, O. 9, 63. 
Mantineia, O. 10 (11), 77 


_ Marathon, O. 9,95; 13,110; P. 8, 79. 
Mares preferred, O. 6, 14; P. 2,8; 4, 


i 


Medeia, O. 13,53; P. 4,9. 57. 218, 250. 


Medes, P. 1, 78. 
Medusa, DP. 12, 16. 
Megakles, P. 7, 13. 
Megara, O. 7, 86: 13, 109; P. 8,78. 
Melampos, P. 4, 126. 
Melesias, O. 8, 54, 
Melia, P. 11, 4, 
Memnon, O. 2, 91; 
Menoitios, O. 9, 75. 
Metaphors and similes : 

army, P. 4,210; 6, 12. 

awakening, P. 9, 112. 

bee, P. 4, 60; 10, 54 

bit, P. 4, "25. 

bloom (blossom), O. 1, 67; P.4, 158. 

breezes, O. 7,95; VP. 4, 292. 

calm, Pp 5, 10. 


P. 6, 32. 








Metaphors and similes : 
chariot, O. 6, 22; 9, 87; 
cloud, O. 7, 45. 
cock (simile), O. 12, 14. 
column, O. 2, 90. 
cork (simile), P. 2, 80., 
cow, P. 4, 142. 
culling fruig, O. 1,13; P.. 9,119. 
eurronts, shifting, O. 2, 37. 
debt, O73)73 Bao) 112; 
decoration, O.1, 29, 105; 2,58; 5, 21, 
dice, O. 12, 10. 
dress, P. 3, 83. 
drug, elixir, P. 4, 187. 

remedy, O. 9,104. 
spell, O. 13, 85. 
eagle, O. 2,97; P.5, 112. 
embarking, O. es 49; Pe 262. 
exile (wandering ", oO. 1, 58. 
eye, 0.2, 11; 6, 16; P.5, 56. 
facade (simile), O. 6, i 
family, O. 8, 1 (note). 
fleet, O. 13, 49. 
flight of steps, P. 5, 7. 
flood, O. 10 (11), 12. 
forging, P. 1, 86. 
foundations, P. 7, 3. ; 
fox and lion, O. 11 (10), 20. 
fruit (simile), P. 9, 119. 
garden, O. 9, 29. 
gates, O. 6, 27. 
home-bringing, P. 5, 3. 
keys, P. 8,4; 9, 42. 
late-born heir (simile), O. 10 (11), 94. 
ledger, O. 10 (11), 2. 
light, O. 1, 23. 94; 9, 24; 13, 36; P. 
2,6; 5, 45. 
lopping tree, P. 4, 263. 
missiles, O..1, 112); 2, 91. 98 9, 5; 
2; 18,93; P.1, 12.44; 6, 37. 
mixed, P. 1,82; 4, 272; 10, 53. 
mixing-bowl, O. 6, 91. 
moat, O. 10 (11), 37. 
nails, P. 4, 71. 
nectar, O. 7, 7. 
pathway, O.1, 115; 7,31.90; P.2, 
35; 10, 12, 
of song, O. ALO Boros. 
P. 4, 247, 
pebble, O. 10 (11), 9. 
pelting, P. 8, 57. 
Phoenician ware, P. 2, 67. 
physician, P. 4, 270. 
pilot, O.12, 3; P.1, 86; 4, 274, 5, 
1225 LO, 72: 
ploughing, P. 6, 1, 


P. 10, 65, 
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Mecaphors and similes : 
ravens, O. 2, 96. 
root, O. 2,50; P. 4,15; 9,9. 
sandal, O. 3,5; 6, 8. 
scion, O. 6, 68; 2, 49. 
scuttling ship, P. 8, 11. 
skytale, O. 6, 91. 
spreading sail, P. 1, 9. 
springtime (simile), P. 4, 64. 
sprinkling, O. 10 (11), 104. 108. 
star @imile), O. 2, 61. 
stone, O. 8, 55. 
storm, P. 9, 35. 
swimming out, O. 13, 114. 
tending flocks, O. 11 (10), 9. 
thirst, P. 9, 112. 
token, O. 12, 7. 
treasure-house, P. 6, 8. 
tree, P. 8,94; cf. P. 4, 263. 
twining, O. 6, 86; P. 4, 275. 
voyage, O. 6, 103. 
wagging tail, O. 4, 4. 
watering, O. 5, 23. 
waves, O. 12, 6. 
weaving, P. 4, 141. 275. 
wellspring, P. 4, 299. 
wheel, O. 2,21; P. 4, 219. 
whetstone, O. 6, 82; 10 (11), 22. 
whip, P. 4, 219. 
wind blighting, P. 5, 121. 
wine-cup (simile), O. 7, 1. 
wings, P. 5,114; 8, 34. 
wrestling, O. 8, 25; P. 2, 61. 82; 4, 

273. 

Metonymy, P. 4, 18. 

Metope, O. 6, 84. 

Midas, P. 12, 5. 

Middle, O. 6,46; 8,59; P.1,74; 2,49. 

of reciprocal action, O. 1, 95. 

Midea, heroine, O.7, 29. _ 

place, O. 10 (11), 72. 

Midylidai, 1. 8, 38. 

Minyans, O. 14,4; P. 4, 69. 

Moliones, O. 10 (11), 38. 

Mopsos, P. 4, 191. 

Muse, O.1,112; 3,4; 10 (11), 4; 138, 
Doel. Oras. Laos Osteo) AO: 
37; 11,41. 

Muses, O. 6, 21.91; 7,73 9, 5.873 11 
GO) TTS 9G wes 1s 2alocwa) OU 
4, 67; 5,114, 

Mykenai, P. 4, 49. 


Naxos, P. 4, 88. 
Negative yu after verbs of believing, 
O. 1, 104. 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Negative jj after verbs of hoping, P. 
d 
of swearing, 
Ox 25102; 
ov with inf., P. 2, 88. 
with opt., P. 4, 118. 
first omitted, O.11 (10), 18; 
14,9; P.3,30; 6,48; 10, 
29. 41. 
position of, O. 1, 81; 2, 34. 
69. 106; 3, 23; 4,17; 7, 
48; 8,79. 
Nemea, O.7, 82; 8, 16.56; 9,93; 13, 
34, 98. 
Nemesis, O. 8, 86; P. 10, 44. 
Nereids, O. 2,32; P.11, 2. 
Nereus, P. 3, 92; 9, 102. 
Nestor, P. 3,112; 6, 32. 
Neuter pl. with pl. verb, O. 8, 12; 10 
(11), 93; P.1, 13; 4, 121. 
Nikeus, 10 (11), 79. 
Nile, P. 4, 56. 
Nisos, P. 9, 98. 
Nomads, DP. 9, 133. 


Oanis, O. 5, 11. 
Odysseus, P. 1, 52 (note). 
Oidipus, O. 2,40; P. 4, 263. 
Oikles, O. 6,13; P. 8, 39. 
Oinomaos, O. 1,76. 88; 5,9; 10 (11), 
56. 
Oionos, O. 10 (11), 72. 
Okeanos, 0.5, 2; P. 9,16. 
Oligaithidai, O. 13, 97. 
Olympia, O. 1,73; 2,535; 6,26; 8, 83; 
heal ityesaley aKinke 322... 
124; 11, 47. 
local games, P. 9, 109. 
Optative in conditions. See Condition. 
as imperative, O. 3, 45; 9, 44; 
P. 10, 21. 
for indicative, O. 6, 49; P.9, 
126. 
peculiar use, P. 4, 118. 
potential with @y, O. 2, 20. 


See av. 

irregular, 

P.9,129. 

without dv, O. 11 
(10), 21. 


present in prayer, P. 1, 29. 
Oracular language, O. 7, 33; 13, 81; 
P. 4, 27; 9, 59. 
Orators, P. 1, 94. 
Orchomenos, O. 14, 4. 
Orestes, P. 11, 16. 


INDEX OF 


Orpheus, P. 4, 177 

Orthosia, O. 3, 30. 

Ortygia, O. 6,92; P. 2, 6. 

Otos, P. 4, 89. 

Oxymoron, O. 6, 43. 46; 9, 7. 24. 


Pallas, O. > 20's Ds 
106; 12,7 
Pan, LP. 3, 78. 
Pangaion, P. 4, 180. 
Parallelism, 0. 2, 108; 10 (11), 18. 
Paris, P. 6, 33. 
Parnasos, O. 9,463 PF. 1239 » 11,36; 
Parrhasians, O. 9, 103. 
Darsley, O. 13, 33. 
Participle after-thought, P. 4, 262; 6, 
46. 
for infinitive or abstract 
noun, O. 3, 63; & 65; 9, 
PE PE 23 5, LO2e si 
22 


10; 13, 66; P.9, 


Passive impersonal, O. 8, 8. 
in predication, P.4, 282; 6,29. 
of intransitive, O. 10 (11), 84. 
Patroklos, O. 9, 81; 10 (11), 21. 
Patronymic, effect of, P. 5, 45. 
Pegasos, O. 13, 64. 
Peirene, O. 13, 61. 
Peleus, O. 2,86; P. 3,87; 8, 100. 
Pelias, P. 4, 71. 94, 109. 134. 156. 250. 
Pelinna, P. 10, 4. 
Pellana, 0.7, 86; 9,105; 13, 109. 
Pelops, O. 1, 24. 95; 3, 23; 5,9; 10 
(11), 27. 
Peneios, P. 9,18; 10, 56. 
Pentathlon, O. 13, 30; P. 8, 66. 
Perfect, Doric. See Doric. 
emotional=pres., P. 1, 13. 
gnomic, O. 1, 53. 
perceptual, O. 1, 94. 
=present, O. 9, 2. 
Pergamos, O. 8, 42. 
Periklymenos, P. 4,175. 
Persephone, O. 14, 21. 
mistress of ee 2h 
AevKutros, O. 6, 95. 
Perseus, P. 10, 31; 12, i. 
Personitfication, O. 2, 35; 4,16; 7,44; 
10 (11), 15. 102; 11 (10), Silay 0s 
12; P.1, 5. 25.30; 4, 202; 5,31. 61; 
6, 19; le 
Phaisana, 0. 6, 34. 
Phalaris, P. 1, 96. 
Phasis, P. 4, 211. 
Pheres, P. 4, 125. 
Philanor, O. 12, 13. 
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Philoktetes, P. 1, 50. 

Philyra, P. 4, 103; 6,22. 
Philyrides (Cheiron), Paay als 9, 32. 
Phintis=Philtis, O. 6, 22. 

Phlegyas, P. 3, 8. 
Phoenician=Carthaginian, P. 1, 72. 
ware, P. 2, 67 

Phorkos, P. 12, 13. 

Phrastor, O. 10 (11), 78. 

Phrikias, P. 10, 16. 

Phrixos, P. 4, 160. 242. 

Phthia, P. 3, 101. 

Pierides, O. 10 (11), 106; P.1,14; 6, 
49; 10, 65. 

Pindos, P. 9,17. 


| Pitana, O. 6, 28. 


Plataia, battle of, P. 1, 78. 
Play on words, O. 6, 30. 47; 8,25; P. 
2,78; 3,28; 4, 27. 
Plural of abstracts, O. 5, 20. 
adjective for sing., O.1,52; P. 
1, 34; 2,81; 4, 247. 
distributive, O. 9, 21; 12, 9; 
B..1, 45 10372; 
for singular, O.3, 28; 7,35; 9, 
56; P. 2,27; 8, 11; 4, 249, 
256; 9, 113. 
of stateliness, O.7, 29; P. 2,33 
4, 54. 160. 
verb with disjunctives, P. 6, 13. 
neut. pl., O. 8,12; 10 
(11), 93; P.1, 13; 
4, 121. 

Polydektes, P. 12, 14. 

Polydeukes, P. 11, 62. 

Polyidos, O. 13, 75 

Polymnestos, P. 4, 59, 

Polyneikes, O. 2, 47. 

Porphyrion, P. 8, 12. 

Poseidon, yaréoxos, O. 1, 25; 13, 81. 
sivaduos, P. 4, 204. 
evvocioas, P. 4, 33. 173, 
evpuBias, O. 6, 58; P. 2,12; 

cf. 4, 175. 
evpupédwy, O. 8, 31. 
trmapxos, P. 4, 45. 
Kpdmos, O. 6, 29. 
dpootpiawa, P. 2,1 
Ilerpatos, P. 4, 138. 
Position of accusative, O. 1, ae 
after-thought, O. 7 
at beginning "of os Oak 
81; 2,17. 105; 3, 26; 6,57; 
8,59; 9,53; 10 (11), 39; 
P. 1, 33; 2, 41, 5, 24. 85; 
9, 19, 


we 


oo 2 
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Position, effective, O. 1, 48; P. 1, 24; 
55. 
of negative. See Negative. 
peculiar, P. 1, 95. 
of prepositions, O.1, 37. 
of proper names, P. ‘4, 22105 
16. 
suspensive. 
Preposition, plastic use of, O. 


See Suspense. 
LG) 


, 8. 
position of, O. 1, 37. 
put with second member, 
O. 7,12; 8,47; P.1, 14. 
22; 8, 59; "5, 69; 9, 99, 
Present and aorist, oO. i, 30 : ey 11; 9, 15. 
conative, 0. 13,59; P. 4,106. 
for future, O. 2, 98. 
for perf., O. 6, 90. 
historical. See Historical. 
prophetic, O. 8, 42; P. 4, 49. 

Priam, P. 1,54; 11,19. 

Prolepsis, O. 10 (11), 1; 14, 22, P.4, 
241. 

Proleptic (predicative) use of adjective, 
O.1, 68. 82. 88; 5,23; 12,2; 18, 83; 
P. 1, 52. 71. 92; 4,194; 10, 56. 

Prometheus, O. 7, 44. 

Protogeneia, O. 9, 44. 

Psaumis, O. 4,10; 5, 3. 23. 

Ptoiodoros, O. 13, 41. 

Pylades, P. 11, 15. 

Pyromancy, O. 8, 3; P. 11, 6. 

Pyrrha, O. 9, 46. 

Pythonikos, P. 11, 43. 


Relative begins myth, O. 1, 25; 3,13; 
4,19; 6,29; 8,31; 10 (11), 
DiseraOri ay terse Ooo nTO 
Se 1OVst sd 7. 

exclamatory, O. 1, 16. 

loose agreement, P, 3, 18. 22. 

position of (hyperbaton), O.1, 
12; 2, 9.25; 13, 31; P.5, 
78. 

with subjunctive (generic), 
O. 3,13; 6,76; 8, 11. 23. 

Repetition, P. 1,80; 9,123. 

Repraesentatio, O. 13, 80. 

Rhadamanthys, P. 2, 73. 

Rhea, O. 2, 13. 85. 

Rhodes and art, O. 7, 53. 


Salamis, P. 1, 76. 

Salmoneus, P. 4, 143, 

Samos (Semos), O. 10 (11), 77. 
Schema Alemanicum, P. 4, 127.179. 
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Schema Pindaricum, O. 11 (10), 6(?); 
P.9, 35; 10, 71(2). 
Seagods, oracular, P.. 3,92 9, 102. 
Semele, ‘0. 2,28 Pomel te 
pene of moods and tenses, P. 4, 
155. 
Seriphos, P. 12, 12. 
Serpents, mantic, O. 6,45; P.8, 46. 
Shift from participle to finite verb, O. 
1,14; P.1,55; 3,53. 
Sicily, productions of, O. 1, 13. 
Sikyon, O. 13, 109. 
Simonides, allusion to, O. 9, 53. 
and Bakchyli- 
des, O. 2, 96. 
Singular of a welded pair, O. 5, 15; a: 
16; P..2,9);| 4, 66) 10, 4.10; 11, 45. 
Sipylos, Om '38. 
Sisyphos, O. 3. 52. 
Solymoi, O. 13, 90. 
Sostratos, O. 6, 9. 80. 
Sparta, Po 1577:3) 0.735 
Spartoi, P. 9, 89. 
Spears, two, P. 4, 79. 
Stadion, O. 13, 37. 
Strophios, P. 11, 35. 
Stymphalos, O. 6, 84. 99. 
Subject, change of, 0.3, 2239, 50; P. 
4,25; 5, 34. 
Subjunctive, pure (without dy), in ge- 
neric sentences, O. 3, 
BEG 
short, O. 1,7; 2,2; 653. 
24; 7,3; P. 11, 10, 
Suspense, O. 6, 9; 10 (11), 34; "13, 17; 
PE 9,55 
Synonyms, 0. 2, 32; 7, 56; 10 (11), 
60; 14,5; P. 1, 22. 40. 87; 38, 23; 
8, 1; 10, 1. 
Syracuse, 0. 6, 65925 Pi251 5 3570: 


Tainaros, P. 4, 44.174. 
Talaionides (Adrastos), 0.16, 15; 
Tantalos, O. 1, 36. 55. 

Tartaros, P. - 15. 

Taygete, O. 3, 29. 

Taygetos, P. 1, 64. 

Tegea, O. 10 (11), 73. 

Telamon, P. 8, 100. 

Telephos, O. 9, 79. 

Telesikrates, P. 9, 3. 108. 
‘Terpsias, O. 13, 42. 

Teuthras, O. 9, 76, 

Thaleia, O. 14, 15. 

Theba, O. 6, 85. 

Thebes, O. 6,16; 7, 84; 13, 107. 


INDEX OF 


Thebes, seven-gated, P. 3, 90; 8, 40; 
PSOne. 

renowned for chariots, 0.6,85. 

oe O.8,, 22); 9, 16213, 8; P. ait 


ae P28, 36. 

'Therapna, Pett, "63. 

Theron, O. 2, 5. 105; 3, 3. 39. 43. 

Thorax, P. 10, 64. 

Thracians, P. 4, 205. 

Thrasybulos, P. 6, 15. 44. 

Thrasydaios, P. 11, 13. 44. 

Thyona=Semele, P. 3, 99. 

Time an attendant, O. 2, 11; P. 4, 287. 

Timosthenes, O. 8, 15. 

Tiryns, 0.7, 29; 10 (11), 7. 

Titans, P. 4, 291. 

Tityos, P. 4, 46. 90. 

Tlepolemos, ‘6. 7, 20. 77. 

Tmesis, O. 6, 14; 7, 75; 8,19; 13, 72; 
P52, 9; 4, 67; os "58. 

Tongue, metaphors for, O. 6, 82. 

Trajection. See Hyper baton. 

Tritonis, lake, P. 4, 20. 

Trojans in Kyrene, P. 5, 83. 

Turf, a symbol, P. 4, 21. 

Tyche, O. 12, 2. 

Tyndaridai, 0. 3, 1. 39. 

Typhoeus, O. 4, 7; Pi tetG S16. 

Tyro, P. 4, 136. 

Tyrrhenians, Baltes 


Verbal construed as verb, P. 1, 95. 
Verbals in -réos, O, 2, 6. 
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Vocative, effect of, O. 1, 86; P. 4, 89. 
175; 11, 62. 
followed by 62, O. 1, 36; 8, 
15; P. 5, 45; 10, 10; 11, 
41, 


SUBJECTS. 


Water, O. 1, 1. 

White horses, O. 6, 14; P. 1, 66; 4, 117. 

Wish passing over into condition, P. 1. 
46; 4, 43. 

Wrestling, order in, O..8, 68. 


Xanthos, O. 8, 47. 
Xenarkes, P. 8, 19. 72. 
Xenokrates, P. 6, 6. 
Xenophon, O. 18, 28. 


Zeugma, O. 1,88; P. 1,40; 4, 105. 
Zeus, bird of, O. 2, 97. 
highway of, O. 2, 77. 
hither realm of, O. 2, 64. 
aiohoBpdvras, O. 9, 45. 
apytképavvos, O. 8,3 
apbitos, P. 4, 291. 
yeviOdwos, O. ’g, LG SP Oe 
EYXELKEPAUVOS, ’O. 13, 773 Bode 
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éevOéouos, O. 12, 1. 

Eénos, O. 8, 21. 
opaixruros, O. 10 (11), 89. 
Tarnp, O. 13, 26; P. 3, 98. 
owTnp, O.5, 17, 

téhevos, O. 13, 115; P.1, 67. 
powikoorepsras, 0. 9, 6. 


THE END. 








CONTEMPORARY CARICATURE OF ARKESILAS Iv.(?) AS TITIE MERCHANT-KING, 


The picture, in four colors on a whitish ground, the inner surface of a large vase 
found at Vulci (published Monumenti dell’ Instituto I. Tav. xlvii.; Annali 1833, p. 56), 
represents a king, APKESIAAX, Superintending from his throne under an awning 
the activity of five menials in short tunics or aprons, seen busied about a balance, 
(ST)A@MOS. One is intent upon the weighing of a white, fleecy substance, apparently 
wool. The stuffing of a frail with the same merchandise has just been completed by 
two others, SAIMOMAXOS and IPMO@OPOS. The king, who is asked in ‘‘visible 
speech,’’? OPY=Q, to authorize the storing of the bale under ground, joins his over- 
seer, 1ObOPTOS, and the baler in keeping tally of the same. A slave in the back- 
grouna is carrying a bale. The underground storehouse or vault is seen in the 
exergue. Two slaves are hurrying to pile their bales on the stack to the right; an 
admonition to haste, vulgarly couched in the (Doric) inf. pres., MAEN, issues from the 
mouth of the faster runner. The entrance is guarded by a diminutive figure, bYAAKOS, 
wrapped inatribon. A Cyrenaic fauna enlivens the principal scene with local color; 
satirical intention reveals itself in the fantastic, barbarian attire of King Arkesilas, 
and in the amusingly un-Caucasian features of master and slaves, no less than in the 
absurdity of the subject. It is on the unpopularity of the sovereign and his monopo- 
lies that the artist has erected the fabric of his fun. ALFRED EMERSON. 
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